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Book  of  the  year,  for  that  matter.  The  new 
Sun-Times/Daily  News  Audience  Study  is  the  first  major 
report  on  Chicago  newspaper  readership  in  5  years. 

What’s  the  story?  Just  this:  more  people  under  25,  under  55,  under  45, 
and  under  55  now  read  the  Chicaso  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

We  can  yet  this  heavy  spending  market  for  advertisers  at 
a  lower  cost  per  thousand. 

And,  with  our  Single  Rate  Plan,  we  can  get  it  for  you— retail! 


Chicago  Sun -Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 


llinois 
offer 


Book  of  the  month* 


Some  things  changed 
in  San  Francisco... 

Some  things  didn't! 


On  .Monday,  Septemlier  13th  the  San  Franei.sco  Examiner  moved  into  tlie 
evening  Held  and  c’omhined  with  the  News  Call  Bulletin  to  foim  a  new 
and  superlative  afternoon  family  newspaper.  The  Sun{lay  Examiner  and 
the  Sunday  Chronicle  were  combined  to  form  the  Sunday  Examiner  & 
Chronicle  with  important  .sections  independently  edited  by  the  Examiner 
anti  other  sections  independently  edited  by  the  Chronicle.  The  following 
.statement  of  policy  appeared  in  the  Examiner  on  September  12th. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  POLiCY 


A  Nkwsp.m’ER  is  more  than  paper  and  inky  strips  of  type. 

It  is  more  than  heaillines  and  news  stories. 

A  newspaper  is  people. 

Those  who  make  it. 

Those  who  read  it. 

A  newspaper  inevitably  reflects  the  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  those  who  write  its  stories  as  well  as  thtise  who 
^uide  its  destiny. 

A  newspaper  wins  favor  with  those  who  share  its  views 
and  respect  its  honesty,  objectivity  and  integrity. 

Of  all  the  world’s  great  newspapers,  few  if  any  have 
won  greater  loyalty  and  devotion  from  employes  and  reail- 
ers  than  has  the  San  Francisco  Kxaminer. 

From  the  day  that  William  Randolph  Hearst  assumed 
its  ownership  more  than  three  ijuarters  of  a  century  ago. 
The  Kxaminer  has  been  a  newspaper  of  great  courage 
and  strong  convictions. 

The  leadership  of  Hearst  inspired  dedication  and  devo¬ 
tion  among  employes. 

The  fearless  editorial  positions  advanced  by  The  Kxam¬ 
iner  won  equal  loyalty  anil  dedication  among  readers. 

From  its  inception.  The  Kxaminer  has  proudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  it  is  “an  American  newspaper  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.” 

It  apologized  to  none  for  its  outspoken  defense  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  principles  and  its  concern  for  the  “rights  and 
responsibilities”  of  all  the  nation’s  citizens. 

This  weekend  dramatic  changes  in  the  publication  sched¬ 
ules  of  this  newspaper  have  been  announced. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record  that  these  changes  do  not 

and  will  not  alter  the  editorial  philosophies  and  policies 
of  this  newspaper. 


This  is  a  Hearst  newspaper  in  the  broadest  and  linest 
and  proudest  sense  of  the  term. 

If  it  ever  ceases  to  be.  I  will  not  be  here.  For  1  am 
personally  and  irrevocably  committeil  to  the  same  fearless 
and  proud  pro-American  policies  that  were  the  hallmark 
of  the  paper’s  founder. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  newspaper  is  locked  in  the 
past.  It  is  not. 

It  will  eternally  mirror  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  will  press  for  change  and  improvement  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  our  nation  and  our  world. 

It  will  campaign  for  peace.  Hut  it  will  also  campaign 
for  the  military  strength  and  courage  to  insure  peace. 

We  will  strive  for  objectivity  ami  integrity  in  our  news 
columns. 

We  will  strive  to  present  a  newspaper  of  honor  and 
honesty.  It  will  be  edited  with  courage  and  compassion. 
It  will  be  edited  with  dignity  and  decency. 

It  will  tight  evil  in  high  places  and  in  low  places.  It 
will  be  the  tool  of  no  political  group  or  social  clique.  It 
will  be  a  fearless  crusader  for  good. 

It  will  be  a  family  newspaper  that  can  be  shared  and 
enjoyed  by  all  members  without  fear  of  embarrassment. 

I  write  in  this  spirit  .because  1  feel  our  readers,  our 
editors  and  our  employes  should  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  paths  and  policies  we  will  pursue. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  management,  I  appreciate  the 
loyalty  and  support  readers,  advertisers  and  employes  have 
given  in  the  past. 

1  solicit  the  same  support  in  the  future. 

We  will  work  to  merit  it.  With  (Jod’s  help,  we  will. 


(’HARI.KS  L.  (lOULI) 
Publisher. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tines-Union 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


**You’ve  got 
to  apply  the 
needle” 

Paul  Conrad — Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  cartoonist — brightens  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  with  satirical  enthusiasm. 

“You  have  got  to  wrap  up  the 
point  of  a  drama  that  may  have  been 
playing  on  a  stage  as  wide  as  the 
world,”  he  says. 


“But  in  such  a  way  that  even 
the  person  needled  has  a  laugh  at 
himself.” 

With  the  support  of  editors  who 
carefully  balance  diverse  opinions, 
Conrad  sifts  complicated  modern 
issues  for  the  unadorned  ironies 
which  have  become  trademarks  of 
his  thumbnail  social  criticisms. 

In  distinctive  style — stripped  of 
labeling  and  cliches — he  strikes  at 
the  infirmities  of  national  and  world 
affairs. 

And  frequently  sparks  the  heated 


public  response  which,  he  notes, 
proves  his  ideas  have  stimulated 
thinking. 

Around  men  of  Paul  Conrad’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Creimer.  Woodward,  O'Mara  k  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Improvement  Area  12 


★  ★  t 

CAPITAL  IMPROVLMLNT  PROGRAM 

C.I.P. 


Sign  of  a  City 
Catching  Up  With  Itseif 


Filling  the  needs  of  a  growing  city  is  like  keeping  a 
10-  vear-old  in  clothes. 


St.  Petersburg  has  found  an  answer  in  its  Capital  Im¬ 
provements  Program  (CIP),  a  system.atic  approach  that 
meets  neglected  needs  and  prepares  for  the  future. 

CIP  was  launched  in  1963,  dividing  the  city  into 
small  areas,  planning  improvements  and  getting  the  job 
done  an  area  at  a  time.  Better  street  lighting  and  pav¬ 
ing  .  .  .  storm  drainage  .  .  expanded  utility  service  .  .  . 

enforcement  of  minimum  housing  standards. 

On  the  downtown  waterfront,  a  new  Bayfront  Center 
arena-theatre  and  one  of  the  south’s  finest  marinas.  A  $1 
million  library  .  .  new  municipal  buildings.  Since  '63. 
$33  million  spent  with  another  $18  million  scheduled 
the  next  two  vears. 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
have  been  staunch  supporters  of  CIP.  It  has  made  St. 
Petersburg  a  better  place  to  visit  ...  to  work  .  .  to  live. 


grtprsburg  eimpa 


HORIDA  S  KST  NEWSPAPER 


Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc 


NOVEMBER 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  A-:gelei. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Note!  naha. 
11-13 — Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Association,  Disneyland 

Hotel,  Anaheim. 

11-14— Music  Critics  Association.  Picit-Durand  Hotel,  Flint,  Mic’.igan. 

14-16— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

14-17— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Sorinqs 
Va. 

14- 17 — SNPA  annual  convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton 
Fla. 

15- 19 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop  Rochester,  N.Y. 

17- 20 — Copley  Newspapers  Advertising  seminar.  La  Casa  del  Zorro.  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Governor  Morris 
Hotel,  Morristown,  NJ. 

19- 20 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Fort  Smith. 

DECEMBER 


3- 4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Plankinton  House,  Milwaukee. 

4—  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

11-12— North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Hotel  Sir  Walter, 
Raleigh. 

13-17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 


2-14— American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem- 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

7-8 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 11 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

10- 14 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Training 
Workshop,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Jung  Hotel.  New 
Orleans. 

27-30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

I -10— Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Golden  Strand  Hotel. 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

14 —  New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Grossingers. 

15- 16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

18-19 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20- March  4— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association-Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 


13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

19 — Oregon,  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25-28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  Ne* 
York  City. 

MAY 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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MBTRO-PHOENIX  —  Home  of  America’s  7teh  Busiest  Airport 


SKY  HARBOR  AIRPORT  in  Phoenix  is  America's  7th  busiest  airport  and 
ranks  3rd  in  generai  aviation  activity.  Annuaily,  nearly  1.5  million  passen¬ 
gers  enplane  and  deplane  at  Sky  Harbor.  International  and  regional  service 
is  provided  by  seven  carriers.  One  of  the  seven,  BONANZA  AIR  LINES,  will 
complete  the  move  of  its  headquarters  to  Phoenix  by  next  June.  Bonanza’s 
new  home  at  Sky  Harbor  will  be  in  a  $2.8  miilion  office  and  hangar  com¬ 
plex,  now  under  construction.  Along  with  its  move  to  Phoenix,  Bonanza 
will  receive  the  first  of  its  3  new  $3.5  million  DC9  Fan  Jets  on  December  9. 


.  .  .  and  Obviously 
A  IMEWSPAPER  MARKET! 

Metro-Phoenix  with  its  near  million  population,  ideal 
year-around  climate  and  $200  million  tourist  industry 
was  the  obvious  choice  for  Bonanza  Air  Lines’  new 
home  base.  And  with  more  than  30.  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  sharing  the  Phoenix  audience,  the  ob¬ 
vious  place  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  media  dollar  is 
in  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 
These  two  great  newspapers  daily  reach  4  out  of  5 
Metropolitan  Phoenix  households  .  .  .  proven  cover¬ 
age  that  you  get  ONLY  with  The  Republic  and 
The  Gazette. 


The  Arizona 

Republic 

Morning  and  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 

hazette 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


★  ★  ★ 


Vou  Cll't 
sell  the  rich 
Greeter 


Mirhet 
witheot  The 
Plehi  Deeler 

It's  plainly  a  good  deal, 
for  advertisers  AND  readers. 

Daily  circulation  370,499, 
up  more  than  62,000  in  five  years. 
Sunday  circulation  522,391, 
up  more  than  38,000  in  two  years. 
National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


^rwin  3  C^oii 


umn 


if  ir  it  ir  ir  if 

The  theme  of  National  Newspaper  Week  —  “Newspajjers 
Make  a  BIG  Differenee  in  People's  Lives!” — was  l>rought 
home  to  readers  with  a  scare  by  a  scare  head  “Last  Issue”  which 
filled  the  top  of  a  blank  front  page  of  the  Toppenisfi  (Wash.) 
Review.  At  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  page  was  the 
explanation  that  the  regular  page  one  news  was  on  page  eight, 
and  these  searching  questions  were  asked:  “Startling  words, 
aren’t  they?  Could  this  be  the  last  issue?  What  were  your  im¬ 
mediate  thoughts?  What  if  you  saw  the  same  headline  in  the 
daily  newspaper  you  read  every  morning  or  afternoon?  What 
would  your  reaction  be  if  you  didn’t  have  the  Review  each  week 
— your  ht)metown  weekly,  with  all  the  local  news?”  The  ploy 
and  the  play  ought  to  make  readers  meditate  on  their  debt  to 
and  dependence  on  their  newspapers. 


Slanted  Slander 

There  are  a  few  smart-aleeks 

Who’ve  often  raved  and  ranted: 

Because  we  use  italics. 

They  say  our  news  is  >^lanted. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisbiirt;.  I*a. 

— Heady  heads:  View  From  the  Outskirts:  Things  Are 

Looking  Up  (Sob! )  In  the  Battle  of  Hem  and  Her” — /l/b/n/uer- 
que  Tribune-,  “Old  Wineries  Never  Die.  They  Just  Phase  Away” 

'  —Livermore  (Calif.)  Independent  (by  Editor  Dana  0.  McGaugh) ; 
“Needlework  Guild  More  Than  a  Sew-Sew  Group” — Los  Angeles 
Times-.  “Ohio  State  Students  Would  Just  as  Lief  Call  Their 
Capital  Ericson” — New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News;  “Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio  I  Rakes  the  Leifs” — Salt  Lake  City  Tribune; 
“Sic  Transunt  Gloria  et  Potens  Minnesotae!” — Caldtvell  (Idaho) 
News-Tribune  (by  John  Faith  over  World  Series  decision  game 
story)  :  “Aprons  On,  Brooms  Raised  High,  Citizens  Ready  To 
Make  Dust  Fly!”  and  “COG  To  Turn  Wheels  Steering  Industry 
Here” — Westerville  (Ohio)  Public  Opinion  (by  Editor  Ron  L. 
Coffman;  “Agena  No  Go-Go;  Gemini  Cancelled” — Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle;  “Like  Kicks,  Man:  Tigers  Go-Go 
■  With  Charlie” — Denver  Post;  “Bum  Rap:  Other  Guys  Guilty  of 
Theft — 3-Time  Losers  Welcome  Parole  From  Rockpile”  with 
boxscore  headed  “Minnie  Ha-Ha!” — East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro- 
East  (by  Sports  Editor  Arnold  Irish);  “‘Swan  Song’  for  La- 
Harpe  Sports” — Great  Bend  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune  (by  Sports 
Editor  David  LeLand), 

Memorandum 

From:  Qly  Desk 
^  To;  All  Hands 
Re :  Clarity 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  some  of  you  are  beeoiiiini: 
overly  impartial  and  dispassionate  in  describing  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  doings.  Can  it. 

Staff  will  henceforth  use  the  following  descriptions,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  clarity  and  recognizability : 

1.  National  labels 

a.  .Africa  is  a  “powder  keg.” 

I  b.  Tbe  Middle  East  is  a  “tinder  box.” 

c.  Southeast  Asia  is  a  “cauldron.” 

d.  Latin  .America  is  a  “time  bomb.” 

e.  Russia  is  a  “bear.” 

f.  Red  China  is  a  “restless  dragon.” 

g.  The  U.S.  is  a  “giant  slow  to  anger.” 

2.  Social  problems 

a.  Nwds  are  always  “crying.” 

b.  Racial  problems  are  always  “long-smoldering.” 

c.  Racial  hatreds  are  always  ^‘fanned.” 

d.  Big  cities  always  “sprawl.” 

e.  Fist  fights  are  always  “.iltercations”  or  “melees.” 

f.  Political  disputes  are  always  “long-standing.” 

g.  Violence  always  “flares.” 

h.  Tolls  are  always  “mounting.” 

i.  Burdens  are  always  “crushing.” 

^Boris  Burak,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Everytreek 
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The  National  Safety  Council’s 
Public  Service  Award 

for  Distinguished  Service  to  Accident  Prevention 

(Category  1:  Distinguished  Service  by  a  newspaper,  press  association,  or  syndicate) 

PRESENTED,  IN  CHICAGO,  TO 

^imc^-plcajsttue 


'Fhe  Times- Picayune’s  Managing  Kditor,  Arthur  F.  F'elt  Jr.,  right,  accepts  Safety  Award 
Trophy  from  Maurice  Fischer  during  Council’s  53rd  National  Safety  Congress,  in  Chicago. 


HERE  IS  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL’S  CITATION 
TO  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

“For  distinguished  service  to  accident  prevention  subject.  The  material  submitted  covered  such 

by  a  newspaper,  press  association,  or  syndicate,  varied  safety  subjects  as  traffic  safety,  boating 

a  National  Safety  Council  Public  Service  Award  safety,  gun  safety,  snake-bite  treatment,  fire 

for  1964  is  made  to  The  New  Orleans  Times-  prevention,  refrigerator  door  hazards,  bicycle 

Picayune.  safety,  civic  club  activities,  home  safety,  and 

swimming  instructions. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  quality  of  the 
material,  the  quantity  of  safety  coverage,  and 
the  balance  and  variety  of  safety  material.  The 
total  effort  (950  news  stories,  including  73  front 
page  pieces,  25  editorials,  10  cartoons,  250  photos, 
and  125  feature  articles)  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressive.  The  representative  material  submitted 
was  of  exceptionally  fine  journalistic  caliber, 
showing  imagination  and  enthusiasm  for  the 


The  judges  were  also  impressed  by  the  manner 
in  which  The  Times-Picayune  handled  safety 
as  a  recurring  item,  on  a  regular  basis,  rather 
than  as  a  special  drive. 

The  efforts  of  The  Times-Picayune  are  a  credit 
to  journalism  and  to  safety,  and  hop)efully  will 
serve  as  an  example  for  others  to  follow.” 
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editorial 


Tv  Audience  Decline 

An  analysis  of  the  national  television  aiulieiue  tlone  by  the  A.  C. 

Nielsen  Co.  for  Broadcasting  magazine,  which  shows  a  stihstantial 
(let  line  in  the  number  of  households  watching  Tv  this  Fall  compared 
to  a  year  ago,  has  createtl  a  great  deal  of  lonstemation  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry — and  produced  midtiple  explanations  and  revelations. 
(Strangely  enough,  the  revelations  seem  to  have  created  absolutely  no 
stir  on  .Madison  -\venue  which  must  he  immune  to  the  juggling  ol 
hroailcast  audiences  in  Itoxcar  ligures.) 

Nielsen  told  Broadcasting,  width  so  re|K)rted,  that  the  number  of 
householtls  “watching  television  in  the  average  nighttime  minute  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  last  Sept.  21)  dippetl  to  ."^O, 666, 000  down  from 
32,0.^3,400  in  the  week  ended  Oct.  11,  1964,  the  second  week  of  the 
1964-65  season.  The  1965  average  was  a  tlrop  of  1,367,400  from  the 
1%4  hgure.”  (.\lthough  the  networks  rushetl  fonvard  explanations 
of  this,  .Madison  .\ve.  w'as  less  than  unconcerned.  Imagine  the  gloomy 
reports  of  the  declining  newspa]>er  business  if  the  total  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  hatl  dropped  that  much  in  one  year!)  The  figures 
represented  “hoicseholds” — to  obtain  the  iiumlter  of  alleged  viewers, 
or  in  this  instante  non-viewers,  multiply  by  2.2. 

The  decline  representetl  slightly  more  than  4%.  But  Tv  executives 
explained  the  figure  should  be  arouml  2%  (or  675,000  households 
multiplied  by  2.2  viewers)  because:  .\nd,  at  this  point,  anyone  who  is 
interested  is  treateil  to  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  figure  juggling 
in  the  history  of  advertising. 

It  seems  that  up  until  Manh  1964  any  I'v  set  was  consitlered  as  a 
household.  It  was  realized  that  20  to  25%  of  U.S.  homes  had  two  or 
more  sets,  so  at  that  time  the  measurement  was  changed  to  consider 
a  home  with  two  Tv  sets  as  only  one  Tv  home. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  mathematician  to  question  all  those 
audience  claims  of  prior  years  nor  to  wonder  whether  tomparative 
claims  of  networks  have  any  valitlity  right  now. 

Government  Daily 

IN  mid-1963  the  U.S.  government  went  into  competition  with  private 
enterprise  w'ith  establishment  of  the  Department  of  .\griculture’s 
Market  News  Service.  It  was  a  dangerous  precedent  being  the  first  step 
towartl  a  government-controlletl  news  service  such  as  exists  in  most 
totalitarian  countries.  E&P  said  -Vug.  3,  1963:  “The  government  has  no 
more  business  in  this  area  of  news  dissemination  any  more  than  it  has 
in  the  ownership  of  a  newsj)a|)er,  radio  or  television  station.” 

I  hese  were  prophetic  words  although  they  were  not  meant  to  be. 
The  White  House  re|X)rtedly  has  plans  for  establishment  of  a  subsi¬ 
dized  daily  newspa|>er  devotetl  to  science  news. 

Two  years  ago  the  government  cited  “public  demand”  and  “prece¬ 
dent”  (the  Weather  Bureau  was  mentioned)  as  its  reasons  for  starting 
the  wire  service.  The  same  excuse,  “public  demand,”  is  being  used  as 
justification  for  launching  the  science  daily.  We  don’t  know  what  could 
be  used  as  a  “precedent,”  except  perhaps  that  since  the  government  is 
in  the  business  of  distributing  the  news  it  might  as  well  be  in  the 
business  of  publishing  it. 

One  would  think  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  quarter-century,  during 
which  the  dissemination  of  government-controlled  and  edited  news 
togetlier  with  government-financed  and  edited  publications  have  Iteen 
used  to  suppress  freedom  in  many  countries,  would  l)e  enough  to  make 
a  responsible  government  shy  from  getting  into  the  newspaper  business 
no  matter  how  gcxxl  the  intentions  of  the  moment. 
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I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.- 
Hosea,  VI;  6. 
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letters 


(:<H.LECTrVE  BARGAINING 

When  agreement  was  reached  in  this  lat¬ 
est  newspaper  dispute,  each  side  reached 
acro-s  I  lie  bargaining  table  and  shook 
hands  There  were  smiles  and  exchanges 
of  pleasantries,  management  and  labor  at 
last  in  accord.  Why  in  hell  could  this  same 
agreement  of  the  minds  not  have  taken 
place  last  March?  Why  is  it  that  either 
side  fails  to  admit  that  we  are  in  a  de¬ 
clining  industry?  W'e  are  in  a  shrinking 
business  and  at  a  time  when  both  sides 
should  be  willing  to  link  arms  to  form  a 
plan  for  mutual  survival,  we  are  instead 
methixlically  building  machinery  to  de¬ 
stroy  each  other. 

Methods  of  conducting  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions  have  horse  and  buggy 
overtones  in  an  era  when  we  are  orbiting 
men  around  the  globe.  Yet  we  cannot  get 
men  to  agree  around  the  bargaining  table. 

If  newspapers  are  to  survive  as  a  major 
industry-,  management  will  have  to  rise 
some  morning  convinced  that  unions  are 
not  hungry  bears  eager  to  devour  their 
employers.  Unions  must  realize  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  pressure  they 
can  apply  to  the  throat  of  the  Golden 
Gwise  every  two  years.  If  I  am  ever  shot 
in  the  back,  it  will  be  because  of  that 
statement. 

The  problem  is  simple  if  you  break  it 
down  to  basics: 

Labor  leaders  are  afraid  that  if  a  ma¬ 
chine  takes  the  place  of  a  handful  of  its 
members,  memliership  will  decline.  If 
membership  declines,  a  loss  of  revenue 
results.  Loss  of  money  means  a  loss  of 
prestige  and  strength.  Loss  of  strength 
means  that  labor  leaders  would  have  to 
put  in  at  least  a  day’s  work  every  month 
to  justify  the  amount  of  oxygen  they  con¬ 
sume  yearly. 

Flip  the  coin  and  you  have  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  they  can  replace  a  handful  of 
employees  with  a  machine  that  has  a 
button,  lights  up,  buzzes,  humms.  does  a 
job.  doesn’t  need  a  vacation,  sick  leave  or 
retirement  benefits,  they  can  pocket  more 
money  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

I  think  it’s  fairly  clear  that  there  is 
selfishness  on  both  sides.  And  we  are 
going  to  selfish  each  other  onto  the  bread 
line.  .Anyone  who  disagrees  is  cordially 
invited  to  go  to  hell,  and  go  now. 

This  is  not  1930.  People  don’t  rush  out 
to  buy  papers  late  at  night  to  find  out 
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^ING  many  cops  got  mugged  in  Central 

Park  yesterday.  They  have  tv  and  radio 
n  this  lat-  to  tell  them  that.  People  don’t  rely  as 

:  reached  much  on  newspapers  as  they  used  to. 

id  shook  Can’t  labor  and  management  realize  this? 

ixchanges  Tlie  question  of  automation  arose  in 

labor  at  |,ig  steel,  the  automotive  industry  and  in 

this  same  many  others.  The  problems  were  talked 

ive  taken  „„t  and  agreement  reached.  Result:  an 

lat  either  increase  in  union  membership  and  higher 

in  a  de-  (irofit  for  the  man  who  pays  the  wages, 

shrinking  We’d  damn  well  better  do  the  same.  Other- 
oth  sides  wise,  a  journalism  student  will  be  akin  to 

o  form  a  a  (ire-med  student  lient  on  specializing  in 

e  instead  detecting  symptoms  of  whooiting  cough, 

y  lo  Dan  O’Malley 

Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

tive  bar-  ( JUr.  O'Malley  is  a  reporter  for  the  New 

1(1  buggy  York  Daily  News.) 

•  orbiting  *  *  * 

innot  get  STACKED  DECKS 

mg  table. 

i  a  major  I  read  with  interest  the  article  (Sept. 

;  to  rise  2.Sj  referring  to  Dartmouth  College  as 

lions  are  having  the  first  three-deck  firess  box  in 

lur  their  the  East.  There  are  at  least  three  in  New 

hat  there  England  alone. 

sure  they  In  addition  to  Dartmouth’s,  the  Univer- 

;  Golden  sity  of  Vermont  and  Colby  College  have 

ever  shot  three  decks,  floors,  levels  or  whatever  you 

I  of  that  want  to  call  them. 

At  Vermont,  we  put  the  working  press 
break  it  and  statisticians  on  the  first  floor,  radio 
(individual,  sound-jiroof  booths)  on  sec- 
if  a  ma-  ond  floor,  and  photograjihy  on  the  top  or 
ful  of  its  third  floor. 

dine.  If  Lawrence  A.  Kimball 

revenue  Sports  Information  Director, 

i  loss  of  University  of  Vermont, 

strength  Burlington.  Vt. 

have  to  *  ♦  * 

heSTco^  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE 

Ever  since  World  War  11.  journalism’s 
the  pub-  trade  publications,  including  Editor  & 

ndful  of  Publisher,  have  singled  out  the  economic 

t  has  a  factor  as  the  primary  cause  of  metropoli- 

i.  does  a  tan  newspaper  failures  in  the  United 

leave  or  States. 

ket  more  While  no  one  can  deny  that  the  cost 

irly,  etc.,  problem  is  an  important  factor,  I  do  think 

that  other  causes  occasionally  deserve 
there  is  some  attention.  I  suggest  that  successful 

we  are  newspaper  publishing  is  something  more 

he  bread  than  a  manufacturing  operation,  and  that 

cordially  size  and  cost  factors  often  are  listed  as 

excuses  for  ailments  which  the  calculating 
rush  out  machines  cannot  record, 

find  out  John  R.  Phillips 

Western  Michigan  University, 

.V  .  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

INSIPID  TASKS 

16  State  Editor  William  J-  Missett  Jr.  ot 

40  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune  tries 

22  (Oct.  23)  to  stomp  on  student  Jonathan 

28  Brown  who  had  complained  of  dull  work 

as  a  newspaper  intern.  Poor  Missett  only 
jg  succeeds  in  shoving  his  foot  into  his 

j  mouth.  His  reply  reveals  precisely  the 

know-nothing  attitude  of  which  Brown 
complained. 

^  .Sooner  or  later  (perhaps  too  late)  edi- 

tors  are  going  to  realize  there  is  no  sense 
56  assigning  good  reporters — neophytes  and 

59  journeymen — to  the  dull,  insipid  tasks  of 
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Schlamp,  New  York  World-Telegram 


the  newsroom.  Writing  obits,  fires  and 
fender  lienders  train  no  one  to  do  any 
more  than  write  more  such  routine  pieces. 
These  assignments  will,  however,  drive 
intelligent  men  from  newspapers  and 
frighten  off  newcomers. 

Moreover,  it  makes  no  sense  from  an 
editor’s  viewpoint  to  assign  his  brightest 
men  to  these  insignificant  pieces.  These 
are  jobs  for  news  clerk  types,  or  men 
happy  with  this  kind  of  assignment. 

If  Editor  Missett’s  paper  has  no  better 
assignments  than  these,  perhaps  he  de¬ 
serves  the  kind  of  newsmen  he  evidently 
wants.  He  describes  a  “triple-ax  murder” 
as  the  kind  of  story  a  journalism  student 
would  “envision.”  Editor  Missett  should 
talk  to  some  students.  He’d  find  out  that 
they  would  like  to  cover  a  city  hall  beat 
and  apply  some  of  their  knowledge  to  city 
government.  Ax  murders?  That’s  out  of 
Front  Page,  podner. 

R.  L.  Chambers 

New  York  City. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Deer  Hides  Are  Wanted  By  Elks 

— Raton  (N.  M.)  Range 

• 

Warden  Defends 
Applying  Whip 
To  Unruly  Cans 

— Bristol  (Conn.)  Press 

• 

Former  Local  Man  Gets 
Telephone  Post  Here 

— Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune 

• 

Fish  Fight 
Sparks  New 
Indian  Riot 

— Detroit  (Mich.) Free  Press 

• 

Family  Visits  Zoo 
Minister,  Wife 
Announce  Birth 

— Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier 


Is  the  reference 
material  in  your  library 
up-to-date? 


Or  do  you  turn  away  requests  for  current 
facts  with  .  .  . 

•  “I’m  sorry,  this  is  the  latest  information 
we  have.” 

•  “You’ll  havetowritedirectly  to  the  source.” 

•  “We  have  nothing  on  our  shelves  covering 
anything  that  recent.” 

Perhaps  you  need  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

The  Index  covers  every  subject  covered  by 
The  New  York  Times  itself .. .from  business 
and  financial  affairs  to  sports ...  from  the 
science  of  politics  to  the  science  of  astro¬ 
nautics.  Much  of  the  information  is  in  the 
form  of  brief  abstracts  condensed  directly 
from  the  news  stories  in  The  Times,  so  often 
you  may  not  have  to  look  any  further. 

If  you  want  to  pinpoint  current  information 
for  speeches,  reports,  articles ..  .to  locate 
important  texts ...  to  find  dates,  names  and 
numbers ..  .The  New  York  Times  Index  is 
often  the  only  information  retrieval  system 
you  need.  It  does  the  work  of  many  refer¬ 
ence  works,  yet  there  is  no  other  book  quite 
like  it. 

Magazine-size  issues,  published  twice  each 
month,  keep  the  information  current  for  two 
week  periods  during  the  preceding  month. 
A  1,200-page  annual  volume  keeps  the  in¬ 
formation  convenient  by  covering  the  events 
of  the  previous  calendar  year. 


semi-monthly  issues,  is  $125.  Ordered  sep¬ 
arately,  the  semi-monthly  issues  and  the 
cumulative  volume  each  cost  $75. 
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Mine  Kills  Dickey  Chapelle  in  Viet  Nam 


Dickey  Cluipelle,  lejjorter,  photo^rrajiher,  i)arachutist 
and  |)ilot,  (lied  Wednesday  (Nov.  3),  a  victim  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  which  she  was  coverinf^. 

A  U.  S.  military  spokesman  said  Mrs.  Cha[)elle,  do,  and 
four  U.  S.  Mai’ines  were  wounded  by  a  Viet  Cons  mine. 
She  died  .several  hours  later.  On  assijjnment  for  the 
Xatiotial  Ohscrvcr  and  for  radio  .station  WOR  (New 
York)  Mrs.  Chapelle  was  covering  a  military  operation 
near  the  Chulai  .4ir  Base.  She  was  with  the  forward 
element  of  a  marine  company  w’hen  the  mine — concealed 
in  a  booby  traj) — exjjloded,  a  frafifment  hitting  hei-  in  the 
neck. 

.Mrs.  Chapelle  was  a  war  correspondent  of  fjreat  experi- 
(‘iice.  In  a  career  full  of  colorful  and  courageous  inci¬ 
dents,  she  built  a  name  for  herself  as  an  individualist,  a 
reporter  in  combat  fatigues  and  Ixwts  who  rej)orted  and 
photographed  wars  all  around  the  globe. 

She  parachuted  .several  times  into  the  thick  of  the 
fighting  to  get  her  story  in  Viet  Nam.  In  1956  .she  was 
jailed  in  Hungary  when  she  plunged  too  far  into  the 
Freedom  Fighters’  revolt  against  Communist  rule. 

Her  first  experience  as  a  war  reporter  was  on  the 
l)eaches  of  Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima  in  World  War  II. 

Three  years  ago  she  said  in  an  interview’  w’ith  E&P; 


AP  Fights  Walker’s 
$3  Million  Judgment 


“In  the  past  eight  years,  I’ve  covered  eight  wars.  In 
each  one  the  Communi.sts  have  w’on.  I’d  ceitainly  like 
to  cover  a  war  where  I’m  reporting  for  the  w’inning  side.” 

Only  two  and  one  half  months  ago,  prior  to  leaving 
for  her  .second  assignment  in  Viet  Nam — the  first  was 
for  the  National  Geographic  Magazine — Mrs.  Chapelle  was 
nearly  lost  at  sea  with  a  party  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
were  saved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  (5uard. 

Mrs.  Chapelle,  the  former  Georgette  .Meyer,  lived  in 
New  York  City  when  she  was  not  on  assignment.  She 
was  born  in  .Milwaukee  and  her  marriage  to  Anthony 
Chapelle  (who  taught  her  photography)  ended  in  divorce 
several  years  ago.  After  selling  a  magazine  article  about 
aircraft  she  learned  to  fly,  later  taking  up  parachute 
jumi)ing  and  developing  a  reputation  for  exceptional 
daring. 

In  recognition  for  her  outstanding  reporting,  Dickey 
Chapelle  was  the  recipient  of  the  1962  George  Polk  Award 
by  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Chapelle  was  the  third  member  of  the  press  to  lie 
killed  in  Viet  Nam.  Huynh  Thanh  My,  an  AP  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  killed  Oct.  13.  Ten  days  earlier,  Bernard 
Kolenberg,  38,  of  the  Albany  Times  Unit/n  (on  assignment 
for  AP)  was  killed  in  an  air  collision. 


Viet  Nam  Mail  Call 
Person-to~Person 


The  Associated  Press  and  the 
Time.s-Picayune  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New’  Orleans  have 
announced  that  they  will  appeal 
a  $3,()()(),000  libel  verdict  made 
to  former  Major  General  Edw  in 
A.  Walker  by  a  civil  court 
jury  Oct.  29  in  Shreveport,  La. 

The  amount  of  the  verdict 
was  in  excess  of  the  $2,250, 000 
sought  in  Walker’s  complaint. 
The  defendants  moved  to  set 
aside  the  verdict  and  moved  for 
a  mi.strial. 

Tlie  jury’s  aw’ard  w’as  made 
des|)ite  the  instructions  of  Dis¬ 
trict  .Judge  William  Woods  that 
“no  one  may  recover  more  for 
any  item  of  damage  than  the 
amount  sued  for.”  He  reserv’ed 
decision  on  the  defense  motions. 

Gen.  Walker  originally  sued 
for  $3,000,000,  but  the  figure 
was  low’ered  to  $2,250,000  in  an 
amended  complaint.  The  amend¬ 
ed  com])laint  narrow’ed  the  is¬ 
sues  to  publication  of  AP  dis¬ 
patches  in  the  Times- f^icayaae 
and  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item. 

Gen.  Walker  claimed  he  w’as 
libeled  in  AP  stories  reporting 
that  he  led  charges  against 
United  States  Marshals  on  the 


campus  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Sept.  30,  1962,  dur¬ 
ing  riots  which  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  admission  of 
James  Meredith,  a  negro,  to  the 
university. 

The  Associated  Press  held 
that  its  news  accounts  w’ere 
true,  were  published  without 
malice  and  were  privileged. 

The  defendants  have  an¬ 
nounced  they  will  ap])eal  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  if  necessary. 
The  appeal  in  the  first  instance 
is  to  the  Louisiana  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Although  the  issue  w’as  con¬ 
fined  to  publications  by  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  although  punitive 
damages  are  not  recoverable 
under  Louisiana  law,  Gen, 
Walker’s  attorney,  Clyde  Watts, 
in  his  .summation  asked  the 
jury  to  aw’ard  at  least  $1,000 
for  each  of  1,250  AP  member 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  “retribution.”  Mr. 
Watts  also  told  the  jury  that 
“every  dollar  that  goes  into  this 
verdict  will  go  back  into  the 
cause  of  freedom.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

Purposely  designed  to  avoid 
any  circus  atmosphere,  a  per¬ 
son-to-person  mail  program  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  American 
troops  in  Viet  Nam  gets  under 
w’ay  this  weekend  in  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  Advertiser. 

“We’re  with  you  all  the  way!” 
is  the  theme  of  the  project 
which  is  expected  to  generate 
a  flow  of  letters,  Christmas 
cards  and  modest  gift  packages 
to  U.  S.  servicemen  and  women. 
Each  will  be  addressed  person¬ 
ally  to  a  .soldier,  .sailor  or 
marine  whose  home  is  in  the 
circulation  area  of  the  Trenton 
Times  and  its  Sunday  edition, 
the  Times  Advertiser. 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  7,  the  Times 
Advertiser  will  publish  the  first 
list  of  about  100  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  (mostly  APO  and  NPO, 
San  Francisco)  that  have  been 
receivetl  since  the  papers  in¬ 
vited  the  participation  of  read¬ 
ers  in  a  six-county  area  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Armand  Ruderman,  a 
general  practitioner,  brought 
the  idea  to  the  newspaper  office 
several  weeks  ago  when  he  be¬ 
came  concerned  over  the  epi¬ 


demic  of  demonstrations  against 
U.  S.  military  involvement  in 
Viet  Nam. 

After  discussions  lietween 
managing  editor  Fred  W.  Burg- 
ner  and  editor  Charles  Lucey, 
the  plans  were  left  to  Frank 
Tygert,  promotion  manager,  to 
work  out.  The  general  all-out 
effort  of  an  “operation  mail”  or 
“operation  backstop”  did  not 
appeal  to  the  editors  and  they 
settled  for  a  simple  mail  ex¬ 
change  that  would  be  kept  on  a 
person-to-person  basis,  Mr.  Ty¬ 
gert  .said. 

The  announcement  Oct.  27 
explained  that  the  idea  “is  to 
drown  out  the  voices  of  doom 
and  gloom  in  a  flood  of  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  and  letters  and  notes 
of  appreciation.” 

“The  sights  and  sounds  of 
protesters  and  demonstrators 
and  draft  dodgers,”  it  con¬ 
tinued,  “need  to  be  replaced 
by  active  support  and  recogni¬ 
tion  for  a  tough  job  well  done.” 

Publisher  James  E.  Kemey 
Jr.  designated  Dr.  Ruderman  as 
honorary  chairman  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  received  the  en- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Illinois  Papers  Join 
Offset  Color  Group 

Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

Fifteen  Illinois  newspapers 
with  a  ffross  press  run  of  1,- 
7(58, 000  are  poised  to  reap  a 
bipg’er  share  of  the  offset  pre¬ 
print  advertising  business  and 
the  immediate  tarfret  appears  to 
be  (grocery  store  advertising, 
with  men’s  clothing'  next. 

Coupled  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  new  four-page 
SpectaColor  supplement  calleil 
Teensday  is  ready  for  delivery 
to  subscribing  newspapers,  the 
progiam  gained  impetus  with  a 
two-day  session  last  week  of  the 
Illinois  Newspaper  Marketing 
As.sociation  in  two  cities — Peoria 
and  Chicago. 

Details  of  the  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  by  the  newspapers 
and  the  Regensteiner  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  preprints  divi¬ 
sion  were  reviewed  at  the  two 
meetings  and  INMA  members 
watched  an  editorial  offset 
SpectaColor  run  at  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star  and  another  at  the 
Regen.steiner  plant  in  Chicago. 

Take  It  From  Lab 

Ted  Winter,  president  of 
Regensteiner,  said  it  was  his 
company’s  conviction  that  now 
is  the  time  to  “take  the  progfram 
out  of  the  lab  and  into  the  field. 
The  advertiser  is  chomping  at 
the  bit  to  use  offset  SpectaColor. 
This  is  made  apparent  by  facts 
gathered  by  us  and  by  our  first 
hand  relationship  with  the 
Kroger  Company.’’ 

Mr.  Winter  explained  that 
Regensteiner  has  a  commitment 
with  Kroger  for  a  full  scale 
program  with  all  of  their  27 
district  offices  and  an  extensive 
library  of  layouts  and  positives 
has  been  produced  to  be  used  in 
their  local  markets. 

Kroger  has  spent  $50,000  to 
make  these  available  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Regensteiner  has  in¬ 
vested  $250,000  expressly  to 
make  available  presses  in  both 
the  22% -inch  and  23-9/16-inch 
cutoff  sizes  and  the  necessary 
rewind  and  electronic  equipment 
to  do  the  job. 

In  order  to  further  the  pro¬ 
posal,  Regensteiner  suggested : 

Establishing  the  success  of 
two  editorial  SpectaColor  runs 
and  presenting  a  solid  sales 
front  to  the  advertiser. 

For  additional  group  action, 
Regensteiner  proposed  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  newspapers  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  company  two 
editorial  SpectaColor  runs  prior 


to  Jan.  1,  1966.  These  would 
feature  standard  color  copy; 
color  separations  from  Regen¬ 
.steiner  or  the  newspaper’s  own 
copy. 

I  se  Test  Roll 

The  commitment  would  be 
based  on  the  newspaper  first  re¬ 
ceiving  and  running  (without 
the  use  of  insetting  equipment) 
an  eye  marked  30-inch  stub  te.st 
roll,  fumishe<l  by  Regensteiner 
at  no  cost. 

Every  tenth  copy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  printed  from  this  roll 
would  go  to  Regensteiner  for 
analysis  and  determination  that 
Regensteiner  could  fulfill  the  re¬ 
peat  length  recjuirements.  Upon 
such  determination,  the  insertion 
would  be  scheduled  and  pi’o- 
duced. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr. 
Winter  said,  Regensteiner  is 
experimenting  to  perfect  the 
printing  of  both  sides  of  the 
SpectaColor  web.  When  this  be¬ 
comes  a  reality,  the  cost  of  off¬ 
set  SpectaColor  would  be  cut 
almost  in  half,  or,  on  a  standard 
run,  the  per  page  cost  would  be 
under  $6. 

There  is  a  ba.se  cost  of  $800 
in  each  repeat  length  category. 
Assuming  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  most  of  the  papers  in  each 
group  (22%-inch  or  23-9/16- 
inch)  to  combine  runs  using 
.standard  color  copy,  this  base 
cost  will  be  divided  among  the 
participating  papers. 

Papers  with  the  22%-inch  cut¬ 
off  are  the  Aurora  Beacon-Newn, 
Belvidere  Republican,  Elgin 
Courier-NeWH,  Freeport  Journal- 
Standard,  Kankakee  Journal, 
LaSalle  Newn-Trihune,  Peoria 
Journal-Star  and  Rockford  Star 
&  Register-Republic. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  Danville  Commercial 
News,  Joliet  Herald-News  and 
Waukegan  News-Sun  have 
23-9'16-inch  cutoff. 

Want  Division  Runs 

Walker  Sheriff,  Regensteiner 
newspaper-preprints  division 
manager,  pointed  out  that  Kro¬ 
ger  is  not  interested  in  running 
in  one  particular  market,  pre¬ 
ferring  a  group  of  markets 
within  one  of  their  divisions.  To 
this  end,  Kroger  has  supplied 
each  of  its  27  divisions  with  a 
complete  set  of  layouts  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  starting  the  offset 
program. 

Mr.  Sheriff  said  the  advantage 


of  offset  SpectaColor  is  that  it 
can  be  sold  to  local  and  regional 
advertisers  with  the  offer  of 
more  flexibility  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  tailoring  to  a 
specific  market. 

He  estimated  that  offset 
SpectaColor  will  beat  gravure 
costwise  by  50  percent  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  where  grav’ure  re¬ 
quires  a  .seven-weeks  lead  time, 
offset  can  lie  ready  in  two  weeks 
if  necessary. 

He  said  the  Peoria  Star-Jour¬ 
nal  already  has  added  two  edi¬ 
torial  color  runs  to  its  regular 
output  and  has  offered  its  color 
.separations  to  the  other  papers 
in  the  group  that  have  22% -inch 
cutoff. 

Regensteiner  plans  putting  to¬ 
gether  separation  series  for 
men’s  fashions,  automobiles  and 
other  categories,  together  with  a 
projector  kit  with  which  a  news- 
liaper’s  ad  salesman  can  go 
directly  to  the  advertiser  and 
let  him  seleid  the  separations  he 
wants. 

One  hundred  slides  are  avail¬ 
able  now  and  the  list  will  be 
enlarged. 

SirobuKCopic  (kmirols 

Smaller  papers  in  the  group 
are  able  to  accurately  control 
the  cutoff  of  registered  Specta¬ 
Color  inserts  through  use  of  a 
special  stroboscopic  register 
light  unit  marketed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company’s  Marathon 
Products  division  for  $250 
(E&P,  June  26,  page  19). 

Other  group  newspapers  have 
Hurletron  equipment. 

Teensday,  the  editorial  part  of 
the  proposed  package,  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  color  photographs 
and  teen  columns  by  writers 
with  whom  teens  identify, 
Regensteiner’s  promotion  ex¬ 
plains.  Balance  of  the  four-pager 
would  be  local  teen  news  cover¬ 
age  by  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
staff  and  local  teens. 

The  supplement  is  expandable 
for  local  news  and  advertising 
in  four  page  sections  slipped 
inside  the  four-page  spread  bear¬ 
ing  the  Teensday  masthead. 

Newspapers  could  draw  on  a 
large  inventory  of  editorial  and 
photographic  material  should 
they  want  to  expand  the  Teens¬ 
day  section. 

Franchise  charge,  jier  issue,  is 
$250,  with  standard  double 
spread,  one  side,  costing  $22  per 
1,000.  Minimum  initial  freciuency 
would  be  six  issues. 

• 

Moves  to  State  Job 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Weber,  former  capitol 
and  campus  reporter  for  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Labor  Btdletm,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor. 


Printers’  Unioti 
Signs  Three-\ear 
Pact  for  Chicago 

Chicago 

A  three-year  contra<  ’  was 
signed  by  the  Chicago  N-  wspa- 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  last  week  calling  for  a 
$9  weekly  raise  in  two  st(  |is  and 
union  jurisdiction  over  all  work 
done  in  connection  witli  the 
Linasec  II  computer  and  its  le- 
lated  equipment. 

The  union  already  has  Juris¬ 
diction  over  photoconqxisition 
work  done  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News. 

Provisions  of  the  contract  are 
retroactive  to  Jan.  15  this  year, 
including  the  first  $5  .step  of 
the  raise  ($5.20  for  night  work¬ 
ers).  The  second  step  of  $4 
($4.16  at  night)  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  May  14,  1966.  The  contract 
raises  wages  of  a  jouineyman 
printer  to  $155  a  week  ($161.20 
on  night  .shifts). 

Employes  with  15  years  .serv¬ 
ice  in  1966  get  four  weeks  va¬ 
cation.  With  12  years  service  in 
1967  and  10  years  in  1968  these 
employes  then  get  four  weeks 
vacation. 

Day  and  night  shift  hours 
were  reduced  from  7%  to  7  and 
there  were  increases  in  com¬ 
pany  donations  to  a  medical  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Union  and  man¬ 
agement  also  agreed  to  certain 
work  rules  and  jurisdiction  ar- 
I’angements. 

The  contract  was  narrowly 
ratified  by  a  387  to  382  vote  of 
the  union  membership. 

The  union  represents  1,200 
printers  employed  by  associa¬ 
tion  members:  Sun -Times, 
Daily  Netvs,  Tribune  and  Amer¬ 
ican. 

(]a88i(ly  Retires 

Philadelphu 

Morley  Cassidy,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Philadelr 
pliia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tin  since  1960,  retired  Nov.  1. 

Donald  McLean,  Mr.  Cassidy’s 
assistant  .since  May  1,  1964,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  post.  Mr.  Cas- 
.sidy,  a  newspaperman  for  45 
years,  had  been  on  the  Bulletin 
since  1939. 

• 

Heads  New  Finn 

Portland,  Ore. 

Dan  E.  Clark  II,  who  recently 
resigned  as  president  of  Dan  E. 
Clark  and  Associates,  Inc.,  wU 
head  a  new  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  research  company  to  be 
called  Research  International 
(E&P,  Oct.  30,  p.  10)  Headquar 
ters  will  be  in  the  San  Francisce 
area,  Mr.  Clark  said. 
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Press  Mayoral  Polls 
Foretell  Close  Vote 


Joliii  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor-elect 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  early 
hours  of  Wednesday  morning 
(Nov  ■'!)  publicly  thanked  five 
newsjiapers,  one  mapazine  and 
two  television  stations  for  en¬ 
dorsing  his  ticket. 

Til  is  salute  to  communications 
media  came  at  the  end  of  a 
mayoral  campaipn  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  city’s  history.  And, 
the  Ui'puhlican-Liberal  candi¬ 
date’s  “razor-thin”  victory  was 
predicted  with  a  liiph  depree  of 
accuracy  liy  the  three  jirincipal 
news|taper  polls. 

The  S’fw  York  Daily  Newn, 
which,  “after  much  deliberation 
and  with  some  mispivinps,”  had 
piven  its  support  to  Abraham  D. 
Beanie  ( Democrat ) ,  forecast  a 
victory  for  Mr.  Lindsay  in  a 
]ioll  which  came  closest  to 
matcliinp  the  final  results  of  the 
race. 

Mr.  Lindsay  pot  4(5  percent  of 
the  total  vote,  Mr.  Beame,  40.(5 
(lercent,  and  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.,  (Conservative)  editor- 
tumed-candidate,  13.4  percent. 
The  News  poll,  based  on  some 
15,000  .straws,  predicterl  a  Lind¬ 
say  victory'  by  2  percent.  Its 
final  fipures  were:  Lindsay:  42 
percent;  Beame:  40  percent; 
Buckley:  18  percent.  The  News 
did  not  assipn  its  undecided 
voters  to  either  candidate. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trih- 
iine — editorially  in  support  of 
-Mr.  Lindsay — concluded  on  Mon¬ 
day  that  Mr.  Beame  would  win 
by  a  narrow  0.8  percent  lead. 
Final  fipures  were:  Beame  42.3 
percent;  Lindsay:  41.5  percent; 
Buckley:  16.2  percent.  'This  poll 
was  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
a  straw  vote  of  more  than  12,- 
1100.  The  Tribune,  on  the  other 
hand,  awarded  Mr.  Lindsay  2.8 
l)ercent  of  the  “don’t  know” 
votes;  one  i)erc(>nt  to  Mr.  Beame, 
and  1.4  percent  to  Mr.  Buckley. 

Samuel  Lulrell,  pollster  for  the 
New  York  World-Teleyram  & 
The  San,  jjiedicted  a  Lindsay 
victory  (the  paper  supported 
Lindsay)  by  a  thin  edpe.  The 
Lubell  fipures  were:  Lindsay: 
37.9  percent;  Beame:  36.5  per¬ 
cent;  Buckley:  18.9  percent:  and 
undecided:  (5.7  percent. 

-Mr.  Lindsay,  it  is  interestinp 
to  note,  declared  a  day  Ijefore 
the  election:  “I  don’t  believe  in 
any  jjolls — the  only  real  poll  will 
l»e  the  one  decided  by  voters 
tomon-ow’.” 

News{)apei's  which  endorsed 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  which  were 
named  by  him  on  Wednesday 
morninp  were:  the  Herald  Trih- 
ii'ne,  the  New  York  Times,  New 


York  Post,  World-Teleyram,  and 
the  Jewish  Daily  ForuMird. 

Tlie  Jounial- American  and  the 
Daily  News  plumped  for  Mr. 
Beame.  Also  in  his  corner  was 
HI  Diario. 

dolor  Acliievemcnl 

Tile  Daily  News  on  Wednes¬ 
day  aiijieared  with  a  full-color 
front-pape  (licture  of  Mr.  Lind¬ 
say  and  a  back-pape  portrait  of 
the  city’s  “new  first  lady — Mary 
Lindsay.”  The  SpectaColor 
splash  was  jiromottHl  by  radio 
commercials  and  posters.  But 
liehind  this  enterprisinp  produc¬ 
tion  achievement  w'ere  some 
hair-raisinp  moments  for  the 
tabloid’s  editors.  Two  sets  of 
(irejirint  color  portraits  were 
prejiared  and  printed — one  for 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beame,  the  other 
for  .Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay — a  week 
|irior  to  election  day. 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  editor  of 
the  News,  told  E&P :  “We 
waited  until  12.45  on  election 
nipht  w’hen  we  were  reasonably 
sure  of  the  outcome,  before 
pivinp  the  order  to  run  the  Lind¬ 
say  portraits.”  The  News  cir¬ 
culated  copies  with  the  color 
pictures  throuphout  Manhattan, 
Lonp  Island  and  Westchester.  It 
also  noted  in  an  editorial:  “Be- 
cau.se  the  News  has  an  enormous 
circulation  (and  lonp  may  it 
wave)  and  poes  to  press  early  in 
the  eveninp  and  because  the  polls 
in  Tue.sday’s  local  election  did 
not  close  until  9  p.m.,  we  cannot 
jimmy  an  informed  election  edi¬ 
torial  into  all  five  of  today’s 
edition.s.  We  plan  full  election 
comment  in  tomorrow’s— Thurs¬ 
day’s — paper.” 

(lampaipn  Adverlisinp 

Heavy  expenditure  on  cam- 
paipn  advertisinp  broupht  extra 
revenue  to  New  York  dailies, 
full-i)ape  advertisements  appear- 
inp  in  the  press  backed  by  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  radio  commercials. 

Althouph  fipures  for  adver¬ 
tisinp  expenditure  w-ere  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Beame  outspent  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Buckley,  unendorsed  by  a 
major  city  new.spaper,  used  sub¬ 
way  car  cards  and  posters, 
backed  by  his  own  verbal  dex¬ 
terity  and  capitalize<l  on  the 
advertisinp  of  both  his  oppo¬ 
nents  and  any  free  air  time  he 
could  pamer  from  tv. 

Throuphout  the  campaipn,  he 
jiroved  a  favorite  with  the  press, 
throwinp  off  nimble  quotes 
(asked  what  he  would  do  if 
elected,  he  replied:  “My  first 
sjjecific  act  on  enterinp  City  Hall 
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would  l)e  to  instruct  that  a  net 
be  hunp  outside  the  window  of 
the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.”)  Rut  the  more  serious 
attitude  to  Mr.  Buckley  was 
summed-up  by  the  Joumal- 
American,  for  which  he  writes  a 
column,  in  an  (xlitorial  which 
said:  “Mr.  Buckley  is  an  erudite, 
articulate  writer  and  editor  with 
a  movable  feast  of  wit  in  debate. 
But  he,  too,  is  deficient  in  muni¬ 
cipal  administration.” 

On  Tuesday,  as  the  Buckley 
candidacy  was  provinp  the  dc*- 
cisive  factor  in  the  eletdion,  he 
si)ent  most  of  the  afternoon  in 
his  office  at  the  National  Re¬ 
view,  the  journal  he  e<lits,  work- 
inp  on  newspaper  and  mapazine 
articles. 

First  Eiidprseincnl 

First  newspaper  to  endorse 
Conpressman  Lindsay  was  the 
Herald  Tribune.  In  an  editorial 
on  .May  13  it  was  .stated:  “A 
Lindsay  candidacy  would  offer 
a  chance  to  infuse  .some  fire  and 
vision  into  City  Hall.  It’s  al¬ 
ready  evident  that  many  a  dis¬ 
sident  Democrat  would  support 
his  bid;  that  his  candidacy 
would  not  be  merely  a  race  by 
one  clubhouse  panp  apainst  an¬ 
other,  but  a  rallyinp-point  for 
the  forces  of  pood  poveinment, 
of  reform,  of  bipartisan  and 
noni)artisan  frustration  with 
municipal  merliocrity.” 

On  Sept.  15,  the  Post  pledped 
“our  maximum  effort”  to  help 
Lindsay  win,  .sayinp:  “We  have 
listened  attentively  to  Mr. 
Beame  throuphout  the  primary. 
Nothinp  has  suppe.sted  that  he 
possesses  the  capacity  to  rise 
above  the  machine  auspices 
under  which  his  campaipn  has 
been  run  .  .  .  John  V.  Lindsay 
offers  the  prospect  of  fresh,  in¬ 
dependent,  liberal  leadership  for 
the  city  .  .  .” 

The  Times  came  out  for  Lind- 
.say  on  Oct.  14,  .sayinp  it  re- 
parded  him  as  the  only  candi¬ 
date  who,  “offers  a  convincinp 
prospect  of  chanpe  for  the  better 
in  city  administration.  He  has 
come  forward,  in  an  act  of  poli¬ 
tical  courape,  to  challenpe  the 
kind  of  povernment  that  has 
endured  for  two  lonp  decades  at 
City  Hall.” 

“We  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  performance, 
that  Mr.  Beame,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  is  lietter  (|ualified  than 
either  John  V.  Lindsay,  or 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,”  de¬ 
clared  the  Journal- American  on 
Oct.  13,  notinp:  “Above  all,  Abe 
Beame  is  a  man  of  the  people. 
Bom  of  a  poor  Jewish  family 
that  fled  from  persecution  in 
Poland,  he  prew  up  on  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  Lower  East  Side.  From  a 
humble  bepinninp,  he  has  come 
up  the  hard  way  throuph  abil¬ 
ity,  honesty  and  dedication  to 


the  public  interest.  If  elt'cted,  he 
will,  we  think,  be  the  People’s 
•Mayor  .  .  .” 

“Where  Beame  symlwlizes  a 
.shabby  yesterday,  John  Lindsay 
syml)olize.s  a  briphter  tomor¬ 
row,”  .said  the  World-Telepram 
Oct.  19,  and  at  the  .same  time 
pointinp  out:  “Lindsay  brinps 
to  the  campaipn  a  creditable 
(Kilitical  record,  an  admirable 
independence  and  a  deep,  realis¬ 
tic  concern  for  the  city’s  needs 
and  i)roblems.” 

Willi  Kescrvalions 

The  News  declared  itself  lie- 
hind  the  Beame  ticket  with 
reser\'ations  on  Oct.  22.  “After 
much  delilieration  and  with  some 
mispivinps,  the  News  herein  an¬ 
nounces  support  of  Abraham  D. 
Beame  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
.  .  .  Our  mispivinps  alxiut  the 
Beame  candidacy  trace  mainly 
to  some  of  the  political  company 
the  candidate  keeps.  He  is  a 
])olitical  pal  of  Bo.ss  Charlie 
Buckley  .  .  .  Beame  of  late,  too, 
has  been  rather  huddy-huddy 
politically  with  Rep.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  .  .  .” 

After  pointinp  out  that  Beame 
had  been  a  pood  City  Controller 
and  would  inherit  from  the 
Democratic  administration  of 
.Mayor  Wapner  “a  lot  of  experi- 
imced  heads  of  city  departments 
and  apencies  .  .  .”  and  that  he 
impressed  the  News  as  “a  pood 
deal  of  a  conservative  at 
heart  .  .  .”  the  editorial  endorse¬ 
ment  said:  “It  is  when  we  muse 
on  the  chief  alternative  to  Beame 
that  our  mispivinps  concerning 
him  tend  to  lighten  ...  we 
could  not  support  Lindsay  for 
Mayor  and  continue  loyal  to 
.some  12  or  15  of  our  most  firmly 
held  convictions.” 

• 

New  Vermont  Daily 
Starts  Up  Again 

Springfield,  Vt. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Times 
Reporter,  Vermont  daily  which 
suspended  Oct.  14  after  its  first 
issue  because  of  unexpected  de¬ 
mand  for  advertising  had  over¬ 
taxed  production  facilities,  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Nov.  1  with  a 
12-pape  edition.  Two  weekly 
tabloid-sized  editions  have  been 
published  in  the  interim. 

•Managing  editor  Tyler  Resch 
said  new  equipment  has  been  put 
into  operation  and  the  staff  has 
been  reorganized. 

• 

Friendly  On  Tlie  Move 

Washington 

Alfred  F'riendly  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  so  he  may  re¬ 
turn  to  reporting  and  writing 
assignments  on  a  worldwide 
scale.  His  successor  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  is  Benjamin  Brad- 
lee. 
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SDX  Bills 
Analysis  of 
Watts  Story 

Los  Anoeles 

Racial  problems  erupting  in 
Los  Angeles  riots  last  August 
will  present  one  of  several  pro¬ 
gram  highlights  when  nearly 
1000  persons  participate  in  the 
oGth  anniversary  convention  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society,  here  Nov. 
tO-13. 

A  panel  on  the  theme:  “Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Social  Unrest — Anat¬ 
omy  of  a  Riot,”  will  be  moder¬ 
ated  by  James  Bassett,  Los 
Angeles  Times  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  pages.  Background  will  be 
given  by  Chester  Washington, 
editor  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Sen¬ 
tinel,  a  Negro  newspaper,  and 
California  .4ttorney  General 
Thomas  C.  Lynch.  Coverage  will 
be  outlined  by  Hugh  Brundage, 
KTLA-TV  news  director;  Tom 
Caton,  Los  .Angeles  HernUl-  Ex¬ 
aminer  city  editor,  and  Brent 
Carruth,  managing  editor,  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College 
Daily  Sundial.  Aftermath  of  riot 
coverage  will  come  from  Mar¬ 
shall  Berges,  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  Time-Life,  and 
Roger  Shimatsu,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Trojan. 

Ralph  Sewell,  assi.stant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  will  wind  uj)  a  year’s 
service  as  SDX  president.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Raymond 
L.  Spangler,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Trilmne. 

Career  Symp<>»iiiiii 

Paul  Swenson,  Director  of  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  will  preside 
over  a  Friday  breakfast  jour¬ 
nalism  career  s>Tnposium  and 
undergraduate  panel  with  these 
speakers:  King  Durkee,  Copley 
Newspapers  Director  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  San  Diego; 
Elmer  Lower,  president  of  ABC 
News;  H.  Roger  Tatar ian,  vice- 
president  and  editor.  United 
Press  International;  William 
-Arthur,  managing  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  and  A1  Balk,  free 
lance  author. 

New  technii|ues  and  tools  on 
editorial  application  will  be  dis- 
cu.ssed  Friday  by  Frank  Haven, 
Los  .Angeles  Times  managing 
editor;  Robert  Shafer,  NBC 
News  West  Coast;  Harry  T. 
Montgomery,  deputy  general 
manager,  .4ssociated  Press,  and 
Haig  Keropian,  Van  Mays 
(Calif.)  News,  presiding. 

“The  Challenge  to  Journalism 
Education”  will  be  covered  by 
Prof.  Robert  O.  Shipman,  assist¬ 
ant  dean,  Columbia  University 


Purchase,  Persuniiel 
Manafjers  .4ppoiiite(l 

Chicaco 

Jack  B.  Edmonds  has  been 
moved  up  to  assistant  busine.ss 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  Harry 
W.  Schaudt  has  taken  over  as 
director  of  employe  relations 
and  Lawrence  Deever  liecomes 
personnel  manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  Edmonds. 

In  becoming  assistant  to  Leo 
R.  Newcombe,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Edmonds  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  newsprint  pro¬ 
curement,  outside  printing  con¬ 
tracts,  administrative  services, 
purchasing,  and  fleet  and  in- 
plant  .safety  programs. 

Duties  of  Mr.  Schaudt  and 
Mr.  Deever  will  include  labor 
negotiations,  employe  communi¬ 
cations,  medical  aid  and  em- 
l)loye  w'elfare  programs. 

Mr.  Edmonds  has  been  with 
the  Sun-Times  since  1935  and 
Mr.  Deever  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1948.  Mr.  Schaudt  has 
been  assistant  news  editor  and 
Saturday  editor  of  the  Daily 
News.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
and  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Prof.  H.  G.  Davis,  chairman. 
Department  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  with  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Jones,  chairman.  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Minnesota,  as  chairman. 

Influence  of  pressure  groui)s 
will  be  discussed  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  panelists  Larry  Fan¬ 
ning.  executive  editor  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Steve  h’entress, 
news  director  of  KMOX-TV,  St. 
Louis,  with  Dr.  David  Manning 
White,  Boston  Univ'ersity,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Another  concluding  panel  on 
fair  trial  and  free  press  will  be 
given  by  Frank  Angelo,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free- 
Press,  and  Lee  Grimes,  editor, 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier. 
Presiding  will  be  Larry  Sisk, 
managing  editor,  San  Diego 
(Calif .)  Tribune,  and  summing 
up  will  be  Vermont  Royster,  edi¬ 
tor,  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Pal  P.arney  Repeats 
In  Journalism  Award 

Pat  Carney,  business  column- 
nist  with  the  Vateeoueer  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  is  the  winner  of  MacMil¬ 
lan,  Bloedel  and  Powell  River 
Limited’s  annual  $500  journal¬ 
ism  award  to  British  Columbia 
daily  news|)apers. 

The  .second  ju-ize  of  $250  went 
to  Dennis  Williams,  editorial 
director  of  the  Trail  Daily 
Times,  and  Roliert  McMurray 
business  editor  of  the  Vaneou- 
eer  Province,  received  $100. 

Miss  Carney’s  winning  entry 
was  a  series  of  six  articles  on 
;  he  Canada  pension  plan.  She 
was  a  previous  winner  of  first 
award  when  she  was  business 
writer  for  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Mr.  Williams’  entry  was  a  se¬ 
ries  on  the  B.C.  steel  industry, 
and  Mr.  McMurray  received 
mention  for  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  forest  industry’  and  the 
Columbia  River  Power  Project. 


Kirkpatrick  Hcad» 

City  News  Bureau 

Chicago 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  succeeding  the  late 
Karin  Walsh,  who  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor/operations  at  the 
time  of  his  death  Aug.  27. 

Richard  Hainey,  executive 
editor  of  Chicago’s  .American, 
was  elected  first  vicepresident 
and  Jack  H.  Edmonds,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Da>ly 
Nnvs,  and  William  F.  Caplice, 
assistant  controller  of  the  Chi 
cago  Tribune,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents. 

Victor  H.  Logan,  assistant 
managing  editor/operations  of 
the  Sun-Times,  was  chosen  to 
take  Mr.  Walsh’s  place  as  a 
CNB  director. 

• 

Ill  RCA  Press  Service 

Robert  D.  Mollenhauer  has 
lieen  appointed  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Services  of 
RCA  Communications  Inc. 
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‘Jailed’  Reporter 
Tells  Inside  Story 
Of  Prison  Riots 

Martini;/,  Calif. 

When  jiri.'soners  rioted  at  the 
C'ontra  Costa  County  Jail  for 
two  days  and  a  judge  charged 
that  youthful  first-time  offend¬ 
ers  were  at  the  mercy  of  sex 
lierverts,  sadists  and  hardened 
criminals,  a  reporter  got  him¬ 
self  arrested  and  spent  38  hours 
inside  us  a  prisoner  to  get  the 
“inside”  story. 

The  new.sman  was  Richard 
Gaikow.ski,  managing  editor  of 
the  Moming  Neu's-(iazctte  of 
Martinez.  The  paper  is  owned 
by  State  Senator  Luther  Gib¬ 
son. 

When  Gaikow.ski  decided  to 
get  inside  the  prison,  he  first 
thought  of  asking  the  Sheriff’s 
Office  to  lock  him  uj)  but  he  gave 
up  this  idea  because  he  didn’t 
want  the  officials  to  know  he 
was  inside. 

The  alternative  was  to  get  ar¬ 
rested.  He  fir.st  tried  speeding 
and  running  a  .stoji  light.  All 
this  got  him  was  a  .stern  lec¬ 
ture.  The  newsman  then  sjiot- 
ted  a  Highway  Patrolman  on 
the  freeway.  He  fuilled  up 
alongside  of  him,  opened  a  beer 
can  and  started  drinking  from 
it. 

The  officer  stopped  him  but 
tried  to  give  the  newsman  a  ci¬ 
tation  to  appear  in  court  the 
following  'Tuesday.  Gaikowski 
refused  to  sign  the  citation.  The 
officer  then  carefully  explained 
that  Gaikow.ski  would  go  to  jail 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  sign. 

Reluctantly  the  patrolman 
took  Gaikowski  to  the  county 
jail  and  booked  him  for  having 
an  open  container  of  beer  in  a 
car. 

Gaikowski  called  Publisher  T. 
1.  Millikin  to  tell  him  that  the 
plan  had  worked.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  bail  him  out  the 
following  Monday  morning.  Bail 
was  $56.  None  of  the  deputies 
recognized  him  and  he  gave  his 
occupation  as  an  unemployed 
bartender. 

Inside  the  jail  Gaikow.ski 
found  that  much  of  what  the 
judge  had  charged  was  true.  He 
spent  most  of  his  38  hours  in 
an  8  X  10  foot  cell.  One  of  his 
three  cellmates  was  a  convict 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Texas  and  California  prisons. 
The  others  were  a  convicted 
burglar  and  a  youth  charged 
with  a  misdemeanoi*. 

After  getting  bailed  out  Gai¬ 
kowski  wrote  a  series  of  four 
articles  on  his  experience.  The 
articles  said  the  main  trouble 
with  the  old  jail  was  one  of 
ov'ercrow'ding  and  understaffing. 
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News  Story  Causes 
Klansman^s  Suicide 


Daniel  Burros,  28-year-old  Ku 
Klux  Klan  leader  of  New  York 
and  Ainei  ican  Nazi  Party  mem- 
lier,  api)arently  killed  himself 
with  a  revolver  in  Reading,  Pa., 
Oct.  "I  after  the  secret  of  his 
Jewish  origin  had  been  dis¬ 
closed  in  that  morning’s  New 
York  Times. 

.  The  Times  on  Oct.  20  carried 
a  story  from  its  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  at)out  the  House  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities  Committee  inv'esti- 
gation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
which  Daniel  Burros  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  Grand  Dragon  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  State 
K.K.K. 

Tip  From  Krieiitl 

On  the  next  day,  Oct.  21,  A.  H. 
Rosenthal,  metropolitan  news 
editor  of  the  Times,  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  a  Jewish 
agency  informing  him  that  he 
had  heard  that  Burros  was 
Jew’ish,  but  he  had  no  proof. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  assigned  Mc- 
Candli.sh  Phillips  to  investigate 
Burros’  background.  By  Oct.  29, 
the  rei)orter  had  most  of  the 
.stor>',  but  he  had  l)een  unable  to 
find  Burros,  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  House  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities  Committee,  which 
wanted  to  subpoena  him  as  a 
witness  in  its  Klan  hearings. 

Mr.  Phillips  wrote  in  his 
story : 

“Repeated  attempts  to  reach 
him  were  unsuccessful  until  he 
was  found  Friday  morning  in  a 
Queens  barbershop,  having  his 
hair  trimmed  in  a  brush-cut 
stubble  to  military  specifications. 

“He  said  he  could  not  grant 
a  formal  interview,  but  was  will¬ 
ing  to  confirm  some  facts 
gathered  on  his  life.  His  manner 
was  civil,  almost  pleasant,  until 
he  was  confronted  with  the  fact 
of  his  parents’  Jewish  wedding 
ceremony  as  obtained  from  a 
marriage  license  on  public  file 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Bronx. 

Death  Threat 

“His  demeanor  altered 
abruptly.  He  said  he  would  kill 
the  leporter  if  the  fact  were 
publicized. 

“  ‘Pll  have  to  retaliate,  do  you 
understand?’  he  said  with  intens¬ 
ity.  ‘If  you  publish  that  I’ll  come 
out  and  get  you  and  I’ll  kill  you. 

I  don’t  care  what  happens.  I’ll 
be  ruined.  This  is  all  I’ve  got  to 
live  for.’  ” 

Mr.  Phillips  returned  to  the 
Times  and  wrote  the  story, 
meanwhile  receiving  three  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  Burros,  who 


threatened  to  throw  acid  on  him 
in  two  calls  and  who  made  more 
general  threats  against  the 
whole  Times  staff  in  the  other 
call. 

Bur  .Mil7.\uh 

Although  they  knew  the 
parents  of  the  Klan  leader  had 
l)een  married  in  a  Jewish  cere¬ 
mony,  they  did  not  have  proof 
the  son  had  had  his  bar  mitzvah 
(confirmation).  The  story  was 
not  i)ublished  Saturday  morning. 
Arthur  Gelb,  assistant  metro- 
l)olitan  editor,  obtained  a  list  of 
all  synagogues  in  the  area  where 
Burros  grew  up  and  at  fi  a.m. 
Saturday  sent  out  a  platoon  of 
reporters  to  visit  each  to  check 
records. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  just 
l)efore  deadline  for  the  Sunday 
Times,  Iiwing  Spiegel,  who 
speaks  Yiddish  and  is  an  expert 
on  Jewish  affairs,  telephoned 
that  he  had  found  the  bar 
mitzvah  record. 

The  story  apjieared  on  the 
front  page  Sunday  under  a  four- 
column  head:  “State  Klan 
Leader  Hides  Secret  of  Jewish 
Origin.”  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  Mr.  Rosenthal  ordered 
.Mr.  Phillips  to  take  a  few  days’ 
leave  and  .stay  away  from  the 
office. 

Cull  From  Beacling 

The  Times  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  at  2  p.m.  Sunday  from 
Irving  Roman,  Rcadiny  (Pa.) 


Naifle-Times  with  the  news  that 
Burros  apparently  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  the  apartment 
of  the  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Klan  there.  The 
Times  chartered  a  i)lane  and  flew 
Homer  Bigart,  one  of  its  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  reporters,  to 
Reading. 

Mr.  Bigart  wrote  a  complete 
.story  of  the  death  for  the  .Mon¬ 
day  Times  and  another  long 
story  al)out  a  certificate  of  sui¬ 
cide  l)eing  issued  by  the  coroner 
for  the  'Tuesday  Times. 

“We  have  received  some  nasty 
calls  from  Klansmen,  hut  ail 
other  reaction  has  been  favor¬ 
able,”  Mr.  Ro.senthal  told  E&P. 
“I’m  sorry  the  man  killed  him- 
.self.  This  opens  a  ((ue.stion  about 
extremi.sts  who  achieve  i)olitical 
power  by  projecting  their  own 
hatreds.  It  shows  that  just  as 
reporters  look  into  the  political 
and  economic  background  of 
l)ublic  figures,  it  is  important  to 
look  into  the  i).sychological  back¬ 
ground  of  extremists. 

“It’s  intere.sting,  one,  that  a 
Jew  became  a  Nazi  leader  and, 
two,  that  a  Klan  leader  was  a 
deranged  man,”  he  added. 

‘Lung  John’  Phillips 

McCandlish  Phillips  was  Iwm 
(1927)  on  Long  Island,  serv’ed 
in  the  Army,  was  on  Boston 
newspapers  before  l)ecoming  a 
copyboy  for  the  Times.  He  joined 
the  .staff  in  1955  and  is  called 
“Long  John”  by  his  friends  be¬ 
cause  he  is  tall  and  thin. 

“Phillips  was  cho.sen  for  the 
assignment  because  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  elements,”  explained 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  “First,  he’s  a 
good  writer.  Second,  he’s  a  sen¬ 
sitive  per.son.  Third,  he  is 
dogged.  He  has  all  three  quali¬ 


FASHION  first — Caye  Bolte,  center,  presents  the  Caswell-Massey 
Men's  Fashion  Award  "eagle"  which  she  won  to  her  publisher,  James 
J.  McMahon  of  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch.  Looking  on  is 
A.  Bruce  Cook,  editor.  This  was  the  only  award  made  this  year  to  a 
daily  newspaper  by  the  Caswell-Massey  firm  of  chemists  and  perfumers. 
A  scrapbook  containing  men's  fashion  articles  by  Caye  Bolte  will  be 
taken  on  tour  here  and  abroad. 
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ties  in  abundance,  and  they  were 
all  needed.  He  is  a  poetical,  re¬ 
ligious  man  who  keeps  a  Bible 
on  his  desk  all  the  time.  He’s 
not  eccentric  but  he’s  deeply 
religious — a  Protestant.” 

Indicative  of  Mr.  Phillips’ 
compassion  was  this  paragraph 
from  his  story: 

“When  Burros  was  found  on 
Friday  morning  he  was  asked 
why  he  did  not  throw  the  whole 
thing  over  and  make  a  fresh 
start.  ‘Look,’  he  .said,  ‘this  is 
what  I  like.  I  like  danger.  I  love 
excitement.’  ” 

Mi»re  Tlir«‘als 

Two  Klan  leaders  were  with 
Burros  when  he  killed  himself. 
They  told  police  he  went  out  on 
Saturday  and  came  back  with 
the  Times  and  was  relieved  that 
it  carried  no  story  about  him. 
When  he  came  in  Sunday  with 
the  paper  that  carried  the  story 
he  told  them  he  had  to  go  to 
New  York  to  “wipe  out”  the 
Times  reporter  who  had  dis¬ 
closed  his  secret  and  that  he 
would  also  “wipe  out”  the  news¬ 
paper  staff.  He  kicked  furniture 
around  in  a  rage,  grabbed  a 
l)istol  and  shot  himself,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Roy  E.  Frankhouser  Jr., 
Grand  Dragon  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Klan,  and  Frank  W.  Ro- 
tella  Jr.,  King  Kleagle  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  New  Jersey. 

Burros  was  identified  as  a 
former  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party  and  was 
said  to  be  a  member  of  at  least 
four  fascist  groups.  His  tabloid, 
the  Free  American,  advocated 
genocide  as  the  l>est  means  of 
dealing  with  the  Negro  and  the 
Jewish  “problems.” 

“We  must  make  the  w'orld  safe 
for  blond-haired,  blue-eyed  chil¬ 
dren,”  the  blond-haired,  blue¬ 
eyed  extremist  had  declared.  He 
reported  his  first  interest  in 
right-wing  groups  was  aroused 
by  an  Irish  history  teacher,  who 
was  a  McCarthyite. 

• 

Jiid^e^s  Ruling  iVIay 
End  Contempt  Case 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

Special  judge  Robert  McNevin 
ruled  this  week  he  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  contempt  of  court 
case  against  James  Neal,  editor 
of  the  Noblesville  Ledger. 

The  finding  left  undecided  Mr. 
Neal’s  guilt  on  charges  brought 
by  Hamilton  Circuit  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  New  Jr.,  after  the  editor 
wrote  a  column  criticizing  a 
court  crackdown  on  traffic  viola¬ 
tors. 

The  judge’s  16-page  decision 
withdrew  the  case  from  further 
consideration,  he  said. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  he 
added,  “the  case  is  terminated.” 

He  said  either  side  could  take 
an  appeal. 
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Everybody  beck  on  the  bus,  we're  ofF  to  see  the  market. 


PRO!VIOTIO^ 


Norfolk  Market  Tour 
Eye-Opener  to  Admen 


By  George  Wilt 

The  two  dozen  advertising 
agency  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  who  went  on  the  Norfolk 
Market  Study  Tour  hosted  by 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-St€ur  learned  a  lesson  on 
the  importance  of  cooperation. 

First,  they  discovered  how 
much  progress  can  be  made 
when  a  market  and  its  most 
important  industry  —  in  this 
case  the  United  States  Navy — 
work  together,  hand  in  hand. 

Second,  they  saw  the  results 
of  the  cooperation  that  could 
be  engendered  when  the  cata¬ 
lyst  and  motivating  influence  is 
a  dynamic,  community-minded 
newspaper  organization. 

The  market  study  tour  is  the 
sixteenth  annual  trip  since  1951 
conducted  by  the  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth  Newspapers,  Inc.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  1965  group,  a  total  of 
222  advertising  agency  media 
executives  and  64  advertisers 
have  had  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  growth  of  the  Tidewater 
area. 

Serving  as  guides  and  hosts 
for  the  trip  were  executives  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  including  Frank  Batten, 
publisher;  Paul  Hubert,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harold  Sugg,  assistant 
publisher;  Frank  McKain,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  Rawlings 
Keefe,  general  advertising 
mgr.;  William  Snider,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  mgr.;  Maurice  Ben¬ 
nett,  advertising  promotion 


mgr.;  Harry  Murphy,  research 
mgr.;  and  John  Taylor,  general 
advertising  dept. 

Branham  Company  execu¬ 
tives  assisting  the  newspaper 
group  were  Mike  Foulon,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Dick  Brau, 
Dick  Davies,  and  Bob  Miller. 

Coordinating  the  activity  for 
the  Fifth  Naval  District  were 
public  information  officers 
Cmdr.  Dick  Phillips  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Jack  Bowden. 

Busy  Schedule 

The  entire  party,  numbering 
about  three  dozen,  led  a  hectic 
and  busy  life  for  three  days. 
The  tight  schedule  was  thor¬ 
oughly  planned  to  split-second 
timing,  and  carried  off  without 
a  hitch. 

The  groups  arrived  at  Nor¬ 
folk  Airport  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  from  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  with 
flights  arriving  within  minutes 
of  each  other.  A  chartered  bus, 
which  was  to  become  practically 
a  second  home  to  the  group, 
took  the  visitors  to  the  new 
Golden  Triangle  hotel. 

Six  a.m.  wake-up  calls 
(yawn)  became  the  accepted 
practice  for  the  next  three 
days.  The  only  formal  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  market  and  the 
newspaper  were  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  “country-boy”  break¬ 
fast  sessions  held  in  the  hotel’s 
Nations  Room. 


% 

it 


.  .  .  Admirals  galore— as  speakers,  hosts  and  guides. 


Following  a  welcome  by  pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  Batten,  Norfolk 
vice-mayor  Linwood  Perkins 
and  Fifth  Naval  District  com¬ 
mandant  Rear  Admiral  E,  B. 
“Whitey”  Taylor,  the  group 
saw  a  slide  presentation  on  the 
market  narrated  by  promotion 
manager  Maurice  Bennett. 

At  Saturday’s  breakfast,  Mr. 
Bennett  used  a  giant  card  pre¬ 


sentation,  “What  Is  A  News¬ 
paper,”  to  outline  the  news¬ 
papers’  role  in  the  growtl 
and  development  of  the  arei 
Sunday’s  bacon  and  eggs  were 
accompanied  by  an  outline  of 
the  market’s  Redevelopmeit 
Program  by  Larry  Cox,  execo- 
tive  director  for  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  agency.  I 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Newspaper  and  Navy  Roles  Revealed  to  Agency-Admen  ‘On  the  Site’ 


^rickttt  ri|vn 


Demonstrations  at  Navy  Base  illustrate  the  Navy's  role  in  the  market. 


mWVBSKi 


Launch-tour  of  the  harbor,  a  respite  from  the  bus. 


presentations  and  eqg%  for  breakfast. 
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Gatewood 


Gladsteln 


Linage  Leaders . .  .First  9  Months 


1965 

VIorninfj 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Miami  Herald 

Chicago  Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  .. 

New  York  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 


1964 

Morninjj 

43,439,487  Los  Angeles  Times  . 

34,370,594  Miami  Herald  . 

34,851,574  Washington  Post  . 

31,898,073  Chicago  Tribune  . 

27,753  483  San  Jose  Mercury  . 

24.534,844  Phoenix  Republic  . 

24,744,184  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

24,094,484  New  York  Times  . 

23,570,374  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
23,549,770  Orlando  Sentinel  . 


-0  644,779 
33  547,470 
32  345,780 
29  791,139 
25  752,499 
24  889.831 
24  801,445 
23.271,838 
23.184.432 
22.789,177 


3  Executives  Raised 
To  Vicepresident  Rank 

Washington 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  three  vicepresidents. 

James  J.  Daly,  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

W.  Frank  Gatewood,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  becomes  vice- 
president-advertising. 

Harry  Gladstein,  circulation 
director,  will  be  vicepresident- 
circulation. 

Mr.  Daly  will  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  managing  the 
paper’s  commercial  activities, 
along  with  his  former  duties  as 
business  manager.  He  came  to 
the  Post  in  1955  as  Classified 
advertising  director  and  was 
made  business  manager  in  1961. 

Mr.  Gatewood  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  old  Times- 
Herald  in  1927,  and  later  held 
the  positions  of  advertising  di¬ 
rector  and  business  manager  of 
that  paper. 

Mr.  Gladstein  came  to  the 
Post  in  1949  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
worked  in  the  circulation  op¬ 
erations  of  newspapers  in 
Louisville,  Des  Moines,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Los  Angeles. 


Sears  to  Experiment 
^  ith  SpectaColor  Ads 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  .Company, 
according  to  a  reliable  trade 
source,  will  test  the  sales  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  SpectaColor  pre¬ 
prints  sometime  this  month  with 
an  experimental  run  in  17  news¬ 
papers  having  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  5  million. 

The  ads,  promoting  the  Sears’ 
Sorrento  line  of  furniture,  will 
mark  the  first  time  the  company 
has  used  SpectaColor  to  sell 
general  merchandise  items. 

Last  July,  Carl  Noble,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hurletron  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  the  “electric 
eye”  register  equipment,  said 
Sears  was  giving  thought  to 
switching  from  newspaper  cir¬ 
culars  to  SpectaColor  (E&P, 
July  3). 
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Baranh  Leaves  BoA 
To  Form  Own  Ageney 

Ted  Barash,  creative  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  left  the 
organization  Nov.  5  to  establish 
an  advertising  agency. 

The  38-year-old  Mr.  Barash, 
who  has  been  with  the  Bureau 
since  1962  and  was  I’esponsible 
for  the  experimental  creative  ad- 
v'ertising  presentation,  “Where 
do  you  go  from  here?”,  said  the 
agency  will  specialize  in  the 
preparation  and  placement  of 
print  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Mr.  Barash  said  he  is  in  the 
process  of  finding  a  location  and 
a  name  for  the  agency. 

No  successor  for  Mr.  Barash 
has  lieen  named  by  the  Bureau. 
• 

Set  for  SpeetaColor 

Evgene,  Ore. 

The  Register-Guard  is  now 
equipped  to  handle  SpectaColor 
preprints,  announces  Edwin  M. 
Baker,  general  manager  of  the 
afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Marathon  Hi-Fi  Specta- 
Gard  e<iuipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  successfully  tested  on 
the  R-G’s  six  unit  Hoe  press. 
The  newspaper  uses  a  22.795 
cutoff. 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicio  .  28,229,910 

San  Jose  Nows  .  27,745,951 

Milwaukoo  Journal  .  27,459,749 

Dotroit  Nows  .  27,309,173 

Clovoland  Pross  .  24,945,119 

Phoonix  Gaiotto  .  25,374,120 

Dallas  Timos-Horald  .  24,777,439 

Montroal  Star  24,770,149 

Washington  Star  24,534,315 

Montroal  La  Prosso  24,423,744 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . .  29,735,746 

New  York  Times  .  25,731,806 

Chicago  Tribune  .  15,706,415 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,049,814 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,552,048 

New  York  News  .  14,034.542 

Boston  Globe  ..  . 13.5^,126 

Washington  Post  .  13,500,041 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  13.393.494 

Miami  Herald  .  13,255,685 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  73,375,233 

Washington  Post  MS  .  49,870,637 

New  York  Times  MS  .  49,302,182 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  48.107,459 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  47.604,488 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  42.709,563 

Detroit  News  ES  39,140,806 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  39,127,361 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  37,488,180 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  36.236,265 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  27,751,004 

San  Jose  News  .  24.242J34 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  25,742,990 

Cleveland  Press  .  2i  oii, U1 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  24  900!4IS 

Montreal  Star  .  23,724i492 

Washington  Star  .  23!303]344 

Denver  Post  .  23,270,404 

Orlando  Star  .  22,789]  177 

Toronto  Star  ..  22,444]84l 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  24,728,849 

New  York  Times  .  25,421,145 

Chicago  Tribune  .  14,571,318 

New  York  News  .  14,278,5^ 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  13.908,794 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  13,482,090 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  13,582,385 

Baltimore  Sun  .  13,455,449 

Miami  Herald  .  12,737,147 

Washington  Post  .  12,112,829 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  47,375,448 

New  York  Times  MS  .  48,493,003 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  44,304,817 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  44,542,457 

Washington  Post  MS  .  44,478,409 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  39,451,784 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  38.220,074 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  34,848,722 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury- 

News  MS .  33,787,208 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  33,447,232 


PRODICTION  MAN  SAYS: 


Ad  Pro  Inks  Will  Sell  More 
Partial  Page  S^Color  Ads 


AD  MANAGER  —  Bernard  J. 
Wischer,  who  has  been  handling 
national  accounts,  moves  up  to 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star,  succeeding  the  late  Robert 
K.  Chandler.  Mr.  Wischer  began 
his  career  as  an  ad  department 
copy  boy  in  1937. 


The  Washington  (D.C.)  Star’s 
production  manager,  Willmott 
Lewis  Jr.,  said  the  other  day  the 
new  AdPro  color  inks  offer 
newspapers  a  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising  sales  through 
improved  3-color  reproduction 
of  partial  page  units. 

Speaking  at  the  “Color  in 
Print”  advertising  session  at 
the  Eastern  Annual  Conference 
of  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  last  week, 
Mr.  Lewis  said  the  improved 
process  colors,  called  AdPro 
Red,  AdPro  Blue  and  AdPro 
Yellow  are  “sufficiently  bal¬ 
anced”  to  produce  blacks  and 
neutral  greys  without  the  need 
for  a  black  plate. 

The  ability  of  a  set  of  proc¬ 
ess  inks  to  produce  satisfactory 
black  is  “an  important  consid¬ 
eration,”  he  said.  “Because  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  old  inks  in 
this  respect,  advertisers  by  and 
large  have  insisted  on  the  use 
of  a  black  plate.  Involvement 


of  a  black  plate  in  process  re¬ 
production  inhibits  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  less  than  full-page 
advertising  units.  It  is  believed 
that  a  potential  for  increased 
advertising  sales  through  par¬ 
tial  page  units  will  be  created 
if  sufficient  improvement  in  3- 
color  reproduction  can  l)e  ac¬ 
complished.” 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  ANPA/RI  production 
management  color  sub-commit¬ 
tee  which  helped  to  develop  the 
better  inks,  said  the  inks  will 
benefit  both  3-color  and  4-color 
process  reproduction. 

The  AdPro  inks  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  ANPA,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Makers,  and  4-As  and  be¬ 
come  opei-ational  on  Januar\'  1, 
1966.  All  agency  -  furnished 
printing  materials  for  full-color 
advertisements  will  l)e  color  bal¬ 
anced  for  the  use  of  the  new 
inks. 
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‘ 4D\  KRTISING  BY  THK  POUND’ 

Pre-Printed  Circulars 
Tarnish  Papers’  Image 

Ry  (ilorbin  A.  Wyant 

I'o-Publibher,  KitlanniiiK  Leader-Times 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


With  all  our  emphasis  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  there  exists  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  area  of  advertising 
which  threatens  to  become  in¬ 
creasingly  more  serious  in  the 
ncwsitaper  industry.  The  tar¬ 
nished  image  to  which  I  refer  I 
shall,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
descril>e  as  “advertising  by  the 
pound.” 

Of  all  the  problems  that  are 
brought  to  mind  by  the  PR 
theme,  the  subject  of  pre-print- 
ed  circulars  is  perhaps  the  most 
timely  and  insidious  issue. 

In  a  media  generally  regard¬ 
ed  for  advertising  rate  integ¬ 
rity,  a  new  monster  rears  its 
ugly  head  in  the  matter  of  bulk 
rate  circulars. 

Riding  the  coat-tails  of  the 
r.o.p.  advertiser  whose  rates  are 
equitably  based  on  total  publi¬ 
cation  costs,  the  pre-print  ad¬ 
vertiser  is,  in  many  cases,  at¬ 
tempting  to  insert  his  supple¬ 
ment  at  a  cost  per  copy  based 
purely  on  distribution. 

Too  many  publishers  in  the 
industry  with  an  eye  to  the 
profit  and  loss  statement  have 
forpfotten  to  look  a  little  further 
into  the  structure  of  their  cost 
accounts  and  have,  in  fact,  ac¬ 
cepted  this  seemingly  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  at  prices 
greatly  reduced  from  space 
rates.  In  so  doing  they  are  dis¬ 
regarding  the  revenue  unit  in 
terms  of  space  —  virtually  the 
only  product  we  have  to  sell  — 
and  have  invited  a  new  concept 
in  rates  based  on  cost  plus. 

This  image  of  bulk  rate  circu¬ 
lars  connotes  a  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  completely  ig¬ 
nores  the  concept  of  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  the  backbone  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Throw  away  circular  distri¬ 
bution  is  a  “hit  or  miss”  affair. 
Anyone  involved  in  circular  de¬ 
livery  can  attest  to  the  hundreds 
that  never  reach  the  homes. 
Newspaper  circulation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  guaranteed. 

In  terms  of  image,  give-away 
sheets  detract  from  the  prestige 
of  the  advertiser.  In  fact,  they 
create  a  bargain-basement  im¬ 
pression  of  retailers  who  use 


(A  talk  delivered  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Oct.  21-23,  which  was 
devoted  to  the  theme  of  Public 
Relations  for  the  Press.) 


them.  Conversely,  our  newspa¬ 
pers  are  informative,  entertain¬ 
ing,  paid-for,  and  most  of  all 
wanted. 

People  have  confidence  in 
newspapers  and  in  the  retailers 
who  advertise  in  their  columns. 

Uninvited  Gue!>t 

Throw-away  circulars  are  un¬ 
invited  guests  in  the  home  — 
usually  unwanted  as  well.  A 
Northwestern  University  study 
showed  that  circulars  rank  just 
behind  radio  and  television  as 
the  most  distasteful  advertising 
medium. 

Another  factor  in  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  circulars  is  control.  The 
throw-aways  do  not  have  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  because  once 
committed  to  delivery  their  con¬ 
trol  ends.  What  kind  of  “con¬ 
trol”  is  there  to  keep  the  re¬ 
cipients  from  throwing  the 
throw-aways  into  the  nearest 
waste  basket?  What  kind  of 
control  is  there  to  make  the 
public  l  ead  the  things?  The  fact 
is  that  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  circulars  are  com¬ 
pletely  uncontrolled. 

A  newspaper,  however,  goes 
into  the  house  and  is  read  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  paid  for.  The 
subscriber’s  interest  and  finan¬ 
cial  commitment  is  a  control 
factor  completely  absent  from 
throw-aways. 

A  good  rule  of  thumb  to  use 
in  comparing  paid  circulation 
with  distribution  is  to  discount 
figures  supplied  by  the  throw¬ 
aways  by  at  least  75%,  In  other 
words,  10,000  paid  circulation 
gives  advertising  a  readership 
equal  to  at  least  40,000  throw¬ 
aways. 

This  acceptance  by  our  read¬ 
ers  is  the  key  to  our  image  as 
the  best  media  for  pin-pointed 
marketing. 

Giving  this  advertising  pitch 
to  a  group  of  newspapermen  is 
probably  redundant.  In  fact,  the 
pre-printed  circular  advertiser 
has  learned  these  lessons  as  well 
as  we  have. 

He  is  well-acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  paid  circulation 
and  this  acceptance,  in  itself, 
is  his  primary  motivation  in 
wanting  to  pigg^yback  our  is¬ 
sues. 

Riding  on  Acceptance 

Proponents  of  circulars  as 
good  advertising  mediums  are 


quick  to  point  out  that  large 
retail  chains  have  used  flyers 
and  mailers  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
these  well-merchandised  print¬ 
ed  pieces  from  well  -  known 
stores  create  their  own  reader- 
ship  by  virtue  of  their  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  built  up  with 
sound  advertising  programs  in 
newspai>ers. 

Where  does  all  this  lead  us 
in  terms  of  the  acceptability  of 
supplements  for  our  newspa¬ 
pers?  Just  this.  .  .  . 

There’s  nothing  wrong  with 
accepting  pre-printed  supple¬ 
ments  as  a  source  of  plus-reve¬ 
nue  provided  a  few  basic  facts 
are  observed. 

First  of  all,  maintain  the 
same  profit  you  would  earn  if 
you  produced  the  section  your¬ 
self.  Keep  in  mind  that  although 
circulars  take  composition  out 
of  an  already  overloaded  com¬ 
posing  room,  we  are  much  more 
than  job  printers.  Space  rates 
are  based  on  costs  applying  to 
every  facet  of  our  operations 
and  to  use  any  other  structure 
is  to  involve  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  that  will  bankrupt  us  and 
bar  from  our  columns  the  small 
merchant  without  benefit  of 
prepared  mats  or  copy. 

There  is  a  bona  fide  reason 
for  adjustment  in  the  handling 
of  circulars.  A  per  page  analy¬ 
sis  of  composing  room,  stereo 
and  press  as  well  as  newsprint 
and  ink  costs  will  result  in  a 
per  page  allowance  to  be  de¬ 
duct^  from  the  advertiser’s 
regular  rate.  On  top  of  this,  a 
stuffing  charge  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Balance  your  price  structure 
to  make  the  insert  price  invit¬ 
ing  to  the  multi-unit  user,  but 
not  so  low  that  it  penalizes  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  who  buy  sections 
at  your  regular  line  rate. 

Proper  Pricing 

Above  all,  don’t  sell  on  price 
alone.  You  can  deliver  more 
sales  than  any  other  media  and 
lower  the  cost  ratio  in  the  proc¬ 
ess. 

Stay  away  from  cost  per 
thousand  arguments.  You  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  should  be  good 
Samaritans  to  us  little  brothers 
on  smaller  newspapers. 

In  at  least  one  western  state 
virtually  every  metropolitan 
newspaper  has  established  per 
copy  circular  rates  at  to 

per  issue.  With  a  small  tab 
supplement  and  circulation  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands, 
the  advertising  space  rate  of 


the  newspaper  may  be  ap¬ 
proached.  But  obviously,  a  24- 
page  tabloid  kills  that  ratio 
even  for  the  metropolitan  jia- 
pers. 

The  small  town  dailies  are 
then  left  to  scrap  for  these  cir¬ 
culars  at  rates  that  amount  to 
25%  of  space  rates  or  even  as 
low  as  10%  or  less.  Again,  in 
the  state  to  which  I  refer,  vir¬ 
tually  all  have  done  so. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that 
at  least  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  we  have  been  conscien¬ 
tious  in  our  rate  integrity  and, 
as  yet,  only  a  few  papers  have 
stepped  below  the  line  of  space 
rates  less  appropriate  allow¬ 
ance. 

To  a  man,  these  publishers 
must  admit  the  chaotic  situa¬ 
tion  that  will  be  created  the  day 
a  group  of  their  advertisers 
publishes  a  joint  circular  at 
rates  of  perhaps  10<  per  inch 
which  would  then  be  stuffed  at 
3c  per  issue.  The  net  rate  in  a 
10,000  circulation  newspaper 
would  be  less  than  one-fourth 
the  regular  space  rate  and  half 
the  adjusted  rate  for  production 
allowances. 

As  postal  increases  drive 
more  and  more  of  these  circu¬ 
lars  out  of  the  mails,  we  will  be 
approached  increasingly  often. 

Accepted  at  space  rates  with 
l  easonable  allowances,  these  cir¬ 
culars  may  represent  a  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  increasing  reve¬ 
nues  for  us. 

But  by  all  means  utilize  the 
results  the  advertiser  gets  from 
the  pre-print  to  sell  him  on  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  run-of-paper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  your  columns  at  the 
expense  of  other  media. 

As  a  retail  merchant  his 
choice  may  be  confined  to  a 
smaller  r.o.p.  ad  as  opposed  to 
a  big  fat  circular  supplement. 
Examine  the  facts  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  encourage  him  to  get 
more  for  his  advertising  dollar 
by  having  his  message  printed 
along  with  the  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  which  the  reader  is 
willing  to  pay. 

• 

PR  for  Trailmobile 

Chicago 

M.  Robert  Chalom  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Trailmobile  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Pullman  Incorporated 
here.  Since  1959,  he  has  been 
associated  with  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  where  he  served  as 
communications  manager  and 
midwestem  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  in  that  company’s  New 
York  and  Chicago  offices. 
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Reps  Mass 
Forces  for 
Linage  Bid 

By  ('.ampix'll  Wat(t«>n 
San  Francisco 

Moves  to  expand  national 
newspaper  linage  were  outlined 
by  Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.,  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  San  Francisco  chapter 
here  last  week. 

Under  this  program  represen¬ 
tatives  will  provide  more  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  nationwide  selling 
effort.  Greater  coordination  of 
the  AANR  effort  also  is  planned. 

A  three-pointed  program  was 
advanced  for  the  chapter’s  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Moloney  also 
asked  for  additional  suggestions. 
Jack  Fitting,  of  Nelson  Roberts 
and  Associates,  presided. 

The  basic  plan  calls  for  pre¬ 
sentations  to  agencies,  to  the  to]) 
100  advertisers  and  to  the  out¬ 
standing  regional  advertisers  in 
planned  campaigns  developed 
with  the  full  support  of  an 
AANR  membership  located  in 
23  key  cities  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  program  will  be  coordin¬ 
ated  with  Bureau  of  Advertising 
and  International  Newspaper 
•Advertising  Executives’  moves. 
As  one  example,  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  BoA  creativity  pre¬ 
sentation  to  all  creative  agency 
executives  is  proposed. 

AANR  activities  will  be  flex¬ 
ible  and  adjusted  according  to 
regions.  Local  chapters  will  be 
asked  to  develop  their  own  plans 
within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  national  program. 

Conferences  with  representa¬ 
tives  throughout  the  nation 
shows  many  association  mem¬ 
bers  eager  and  anxious  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  expanding  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Moloney  said. 

Volunteers  will  cover  points 
throughout  the  nation.  In  the 
move  AANR  proposes  to  utilize 
points  not  previously  covered 
and  the  mass  it  forces  for  spe¬ 
cial  drives  in  cities  of  high  mem- 
liership  chapters. 

Expenditures  Analyzed 

The  need  is  emphasized  by  a 
special  study  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  by  the  top 
100  national  advertisers.  Seven 
media  were  compared  in  Mr. 
Moloney’s  report. 

From  1957  to  1964,  news¬ 
papers  boosted  their  share  of 
total  advertising  expenditures 
from  $810  million  to  $823  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  gain  of  $13  million. 
But  they  suffered  a  seven  per¬ 


GENERAL  •4ND  .4UTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

SEPTEMBER  &  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 
(  14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

FIRST 

SEPTEMBER  NINE  MONTHS 

1 965  vs  1964  1 965  vs  1964 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Clas$i6catio(u) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-h  6.2 

9.6 

+  6.4 

8.5 

Foods .  . 

.  +  2.1 

10.9 

—  6.1 

10.0 

Baby  Foods  .... 

-h  48.8 

0.2 

—27.3 

0.2 

Baking  Products 

—  35.8 

0.9 

+  1.3 

1.0 

Beverages 

—  36.5 

1.6 

—22.3 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  hoods 

+  45.5 

0.5 

—26.2 

0.4 

Condiments 

-h  70.7 

0.9 

—  5.2 

0.7 

Dairy  Products 

-h  30.0 

1.9 

—14.1 

1.2 

Frozen  Foods 

-h  1.0 

1.2 

+  14.8 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-h  103.9 

1.7 

+  37.1 

1.4 

Industrial 

—  19.8 

1.6 

+  12.5 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

+  14.6 

1.7 

+  24.1 

1.6 

Medical  . 

. .  —  4.3 

1.5 

—12.0 

1.6 

Public  Utilities 

+  0.2 

3.7 

+  17.9 

3.6 

Publishing  &  Media 

+  25.9 

15.2 

+  9.2 

10.0 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

-h  58.9 

2.8 

+  21.6 

1.4 

Suppl. . 

-h  109.1 

0.8 

+  8.0 

0.7 

Tobacco 

—  53.2 

1.4 

—65.1 

1.4 

Toilet  Requisites 

—  3.7 

1.3 

—  18.4 

1.5 

Dentifrices 

—  23.4 

0.3 

—  5.1 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

.  —  60.3 

0.1 

—72.2 

0.1 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics 

-h  12.5 

0.6 

+  3.9 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

—  36.6 

0.0 

—  18.9 

0.1 

Transportation  . . 

—  12.6 

9.2 

+  4.9 

12.4 

Airways  . 

—  15.4 

6.1 

+  5.7 

8.2 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  7.4 

0.5 

—  1.0 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

—  13.2 

0.6 

—  7.9 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

+  6.7 

1.3 

+  13.9 

1.3 

Tours  . 

.  —  24.3 

0.6 

+  3.9 

1.3 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

—  10.2 

1.4 

+  4.5 

1.7 

Gasolines  4  Oils . 

—  39.5 

1.4 

—16.5 

2.1 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  38.5 

12.3 

—  6.9 

13.6 

Tires  4  Tubes 

—  1.2 

2.5 

+  2.7 

2.6 

Trucks  4  Tractors 

—  3.5 

0.9 

—36  5 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52 

MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 

—SEPTEMBER 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

+  9.9 

67.6 

—  1.8 

61.8 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

—  15.5 

32.4 

+  2.2 

38.2 

AUTOMOTIVE 

+  0.2 

100.0 

—  0.3 

100.0 

cent  loss  of  the  field  for  the  same 
period,  going  from  25  to  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total,  his  study 
shows. 

Magazines  gained  $298  million 
and  held  their  23  percent  of  the 
total  field  for  the  same  period. 
But  spot  television  expenditures 
went  from  $316  to  $750  million 
for  a  55  percent  gain  and  17  per¬ 
cent  of  the  field,  up  seven  per¬ 
cent. 

Network  television  soared 
from  $670  million  in  1957  to 
$1,109  million,  a  439  percent 
gain  which  gave  the  nets  24  per¬ 
cent  of  the  field  against  20 
percent  in  1957. 

A  similar  comparison  limited 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  top 
100  national  advertisers  showed 
newspapers  off  $98  million,  a  15 
point  loss  in  the  percentage  of 
the  field,  Mr.  Moloney  added. 

General  magazine,  farm  mag¬ 
azine  and  outdoor  percentages 
were  little  changed  but  spot  tele¬ 
vision  advanced  $390  million  to 
gain  26%  of  the  field — against 
11%  for  newspapers. 

Network  television’s  surge  of 


$490  million  gave  it  $922  million 
for  40  percent  of  the  top  100 
advertisers’  budget  and  a  10 
percent  greater  portion  of  that 
field. 


Moral  Tone  Ad 
.4wards  Deadline 

Newspaper  entries  for  the 
fifth  annual  “Moral  Tone  in 
Advertising’’  competition  close 
Nov.  15.  This  deadline  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bro.  Clement  Fran¬ 
cis,  F.  S.  C.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business,  Manhattan  College, 
sponsor  of  the  awards. 

“The  awards  were  estab¬ 
lished,’’  Brother  Francis  said, 
“to  honor  advertisers  reflecting 
high  moral,  ethical  and  human 
standards  in  ads  designed  to  in¬ 
struct,  to  inspire  and  to  aid  the 
common  good.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  awards  to  call  attention 
to  advertising  projects  that 
serve  a  purpose  other  than  im¬ 
mediate  profit  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 


ANPA  Hits 

Help-Wanted 

Guidelines 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  bus  con¬ 
demned  as  “impractical  and  un¬ 
acceptable  for  “newspapei  s”  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Commission’s  proposed  “help 
wanted”  guidelines  issued  on 
Sept.  22  (E&P,  Oct.  2,  page  72). 

ANPA  gave  the  thumbs  down 
following  a  meeting  of  the  Ijoard 
of  directors  held  last  month  and 
at  which  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  proposed  guide¬ 
lines  are  not  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  raised  for 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
pei  sonnel  in  consequence  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

“Future  ANPA  action  will 
depend  on  the  exact  guidelines 
which  are  finally  adopted  by 
EEOC.  If  they  are  impractical 
and  unworkable,  ANPA  will 
.seek  a  long-range  solution 
through  appropriate  legislation 
or  judicial  action.  This  can  only 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  guidelines  finally  adopted  by 
EEOC,”  is  was  stated. 

Solution  .Sought 

In  commenting,  the  ANPA 
notes  that  EEOC  officials  have 
been  “i*eceptive  to  explanation 
of  problems  created  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  have  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  find  a  solution  accept¬ 
able  to  all.”  Discussions  are  con¬ 
tinuing. 

.ANPA  General  Bulletin  No. 
49  points  out  that  when  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  (July  2,  1965),  many  news¬ 
papers  voluntarily  sought  to 
solve  the  problem  for  adver¬ 
tisers  using  separate  male  and 
female  headings  by  inserting  a 
notice  at  the  head  of  the  help 
wanted  section  making  it  clear 
that  the  system  of  headings  is 
a  convenience  to  readers  be¬ 
cause  some  occupations  are  nat¬ 
urally  more  attractive  to  per¬ 
sons  of  one  sex  than  the  other 
and  that  the  headings  are  not 
intended  to  exclude  applications 
from  persons  of  the  other  sex. 

Newspapermen  attending  the 
meeting  with  EEOC  officials  felt 
that  such  a  notice  by  the  news¬ 
paper  should  be  adecjuate  ac¬ 
tion  regarding  the  advertising, 
even  though  publication  of  such 
a  notice  one  or  more  times  every 
(lay  was  “quite  expensive.” 

“However,”  says  the  ANP.A, 
“the  i)roposed  EEOC  guidelines 
woukl  impose  the  requirement 
that  not  only  the  notice  appear 
on  every  page  of  help  wanted 


(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  PONPEROSA  RANGE ...  BE N  CARTWRIGHT  PULLS  UP  MIS 
HORSE  AS  HE  SEES  BUZZARPS  CIRCLE  A  NARROW  CANVON 


ELLO? 


RIFLE  SHOTS  RICOCHET 
FROM  THE  ROCKS.  BEN 
TAKES  REFUGE  BEHIND - 
THEM, GUN  READV—  t 


555  SUTTER  STREET 
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Agency  Chief 
Gripes  About 
Ad  Salesmen 

Syraci'se,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  and  aprency  men 
discussed  closer  cooperation  last 
week  at  the  fall  convention  of 
the  New  York  State  Dailies 
Advertising  ManaRers  Bureau 
here. 

Prof.  Philip  Burton,  adver- 
tisinp:  chairman  of  Syracuse 
University  and  copy  chief  of 
T.  A.  Be.st  Afjency,  led  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  “New'.spapers  and  Afjen- 
cies — How  They  Can  Get  Along 
Better.”  The  author  of  eight 
advertising  books  told  .some  35 
advertising  managers  that  spe¬ 
cific  knowledge  of  their  paper’s 
readership  is  needed. 

“Tell  the  agency  man  what 
kind  of  readership  his  ad  will 
get  with  the  special  issue  you 
are  trying  to  sell  him,”  Prof. 
Burton  .said.  “Clients  go  for 
figures  when  making  decisions.” 

Prof.  Burton  sugge.sted  the 
occasional  use  of  .saturation 
schedules  of  me<lium-sized  ads 
for  effective  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  “This  competes  with 
saturation  spots  on  radio,”  he 
said. 


.41fied  B.  Jensen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Bartow  John.son  Inc., 
compared  newspaper  .salesmen 
with  other  media  representatives 
who  call  on  agencies.  He  listed 
eight  points  where  newspaper 
salesmen  fall  short: 

(1)  They  make  relatively  few 
calls  to  agencies. 

(2)  When  they  do  call  they 
have  little  to  say.  At  t)est 
they  present  facts  agen¬ 
cies  already  have  at  their 
fingertips. 

(3)  They  are  in  no  jmsition 
to  do  anything  alniut  the 
national-local  rate  con¬ 
troversy. 

( 4 )  They  gave  a  maze  of  rates 
on  their  rate  cards.  The 
rates  should  l)e  as  simple 
as  radio  and  television 
rate  cards.  Too  often 
when  an  agency  wants  to 
buy  something  its  media 
personnel  have  to  talk 
to  five  different  news¬ 
paper  men  and  usually 
find  out  the  line  rate  by 
going  to  the  top  man. 
This  is  expensive  to  both 
the  agency  and  news¬ 
paper.  If  the  rate  cards 
could  l)e  simplified,  it 
would  improve  |)aper’s 
.selling  position. 

(5)  Account  .service  is  usually 
minimal  in  comjiarison  to 
other  media. 


(fi)  Papers  don’t  give  an 
agency  any  reason  why  it 
should  place  an  ad  at  the 
last  minute  with  them. 

(7)  Verj’^  few'  new'spaper 
sale.smen  do  any  home¬ 
work  such  as  reading 
other  new'spapers.  In  the 
long  run  they  don’t  grasp 
the  vast  excitement  of 
their  business  and  can’t 
compete. 

(8)  Newspaper  meichandis- 
ing  used  by  sale.smen  is 
old-fa.shioned. 

(>iiide  for  Ad  Managers 

Mr.  Jen.sen  also  gave  a  check¬ 
list  of  do’s  and  don’t’s  for  ad¬ 
vertising  manageis: 

Do  check  motivation  and  sell¬ 
ing  techniques  of  your  .sale.s¬ 
men  to  agencies. 

Do  e(piip  your  salesmen  to 
make  sure  they  know  the 
agency’s  system.  This  will  in¬ 
volve  updating  your  sales 
ap|)roach. 

Do  keep  a  running  check  with 
direct  competition  such  as 
radio  and  television. 

Do  make  use  of  your  re))re- 
-sentatives  and  give  them  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  help  you. 

Do  help  your  salesmen  offer 
prospects  something  new  .such 
as  an  idea  or  a  fact. 

Do  encourage  your  salesmen 
to  sell  his  newspaper’s  edito¬ 


rial  value. 

Don’t  sell  space.  Sell  markets 
and  ideas. 

Do  talk  effectively  and  hon¬ 
estly  about  penetration. 
William  Weber,  Witlsvilk 
Daily  Reporter  advertisii.g  man¬ 
ager,  led  a  i)anel  discussion  on 
newspaper  advertising  promo¬ 
tions  in  New  York  during  the 
l)ast  year. 

• 

Progress  Edition 
Salutes  INaval  Base 

Al.\med.\.  Calif. 
The  Alameda  Timea  Star,  one 
of  the  News-Observer  group  of 
newsjjapers  ow'ned  by  .Abe  Kof- 
man,  dedicated  its  56-page  Prog¬ 
ress  Edition,  Oct.  22,  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  which  is 
marking  its  25th  anniversarj’. 
.A  32-i)age  supplement  of  the 
offset-printed  newspaper  was  a 
pictorial  review  of  Alameda’s 
industrial  growth.  Gene  Beley, 
special  editions  editoi-,  arranged 
the  material  in  magazine  style 
on  standard-size  newspaper 
pages. 

Arden  .Afieney 

Elizabeth  Arden  has  at)point- 
ed  Gaynor  &  Ducas  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  cosmetic  prod¬ 
ucts  for  w'omen,  as  well  as  Ar¬ 
den  for  Men  preparations. 
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THE  COURIER-NEWS 
Now  offers  all  advertisers  a  new 


Slingle  Rate 


IBSH 


You*ve  hemrd  the  ex^^ttion  .  .  ,  “Two  can  live  u  cheaply  at  one  7  Well  now 
The  C<Mirier>Newt  makes  it  possible  for  “One  to  advertise  as  cheaply  as  the 
other*’!  We  refer,  of  course,  to  our  new  single  rate.  National  advertisers  now 
can  advertise  in  The  Courier-News  at  the  same  low  rate  that  local  advertisers 
rnj^!  Get  all  the  details  and  start  reachina  our  rich  Central  New  Jersey 

THE  COURIER-NEWS 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING  GANNETT  GROUP 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


MORE  THAN  51, 

fililil 

CIRCULATION  IN  ONE  OF  NEW  JERSEY'S  RICHEST  MARKETS 

•  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

•  DETROIT.  MICH. 

REPRESENTED  BY  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES,  INC. 

•  CHICAGO.  ILL  •  BOSTON,  MASS.  oSYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

•  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  •  ATLANTA.  GA.  •  Nelson  Roberts  Associates,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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g^gM^^^^^p|B|||Hp^i^^^.*  C'  Service  Hong  Kong  Bureau  Chief  is  one 

reason  why  CNS  subscribers  get  more 
news.  Neilan  goes  where  the  action  is. 
You  name  it-Neilan’s  there-or  just  coming  back.  Pictured  above,  Neilan  is  shown 
interviewing  a  helicopter  crew  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  Saigon,  headquarters  for  the  120th  Aviation 
Company.  Neilan  gathers  first-hand  reports  on  the  Asian  situation  for  CNS  subscribers.  For 
sample  reports  and  rates,  direct  requests  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego.  California. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Success  Stories 
Promote  Success 


By  Stan  FinsnenH 

CAM.  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Following  a  formula  of  “one 
inch  of  promotion  space  for 
every  seven  inches  of  net  paid 
space”  has  paid  off  for  the 
Sydney  (0.)  Daily  News,  where 
Classified  growth  has  stayed 
considerably  ahead  of  growth  of 
the  community. 

CAM  Ruth  Welling  says,  “In 
every  newspaper  market  there 
are  different  factors  which  can 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
growth  of  voluntary  Classified 
advertising.  Among  them  are 
climate,  location,  size  and  type 
of  market,  grrowth  of  trading 
zone  and  circulation. 

“The  trading  zone  of  Sydney 
has  increased  only  12%  in  15 
years.  Most  of  our  subscribers 
were  bom  here  . . .  and  they  stay 
here.  We  are  not  a  boom  town; 
so  we  must  educate  every  sub¬ 
scriber-family  to  use  our  want 
ads  consistently. 

“We  can’t  do  the  job  with  just 


Everyone  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  frequent  lubrication 
of  presses  and  other  plant 
equipment.  Downtime  eats 
up  profits.  Two  Graco  air- 
powered  systems  offer  clean, 
closed-circuit  delivery  for 
efficient  lubrication. 

Portable  Lube  Systems  enable 
your  men  to  roll  the  lubri¬ 
cants  to  the  job.  Graco  con¬ 
tamination-free  outfits  handle 
any  lubricant . .  .  one  outfit 
can  keep  all  your  equipment 
rolling  smoothly. 


‘filler’  copy  that  means  nothing 
to  the  reader.  We  have  to  run 
planned,  seasonal  regular  ‘ad¬ 
vertising’  of  our  own  product, 
and  we  build  our  copy  on  use  of 
the  want  ad  for  its  service-to- 
the-public  value.  We  explain  to 
our  audience  what  Classified  ads 
liave  done  for  others  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  and  what  they  can  do 
for  the  next  users. 

ReaM>nable  Rales 

“We  seldom  use  cut-price  spe¬ 
cials,  but  we  don’t  grive  away 
space,  either.  We  try  to  keep 
our  rates  reasonable,  and  we  try 
to  go  all  out  on  giving  top 
service.” 

Mrs.  Welling  says  she  has 
tried  full  page  and  large  space 
Classified  promotion,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  disappointing. 
“We  do  much  better,”  Mrs. 
Welling  reports,  “with  small 
single-column  imaginatively 


Air-Powered 

lubrication 

keeps 

the  presses 
rolling 


Stationary  Lube  Systems  put 

grease  and  oils  at  convenient 
locations  for  peak  lubricating 
efficiency.  Graco  air-powered 
pumps  transfer  lube  materials 
direct  from  original  container 
to  the  point  of  use. 

THINKING  AUTOMATION? 
THINK  GRACO! 


Q 


GRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

1133  Graco  Square 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55413 


worded  ads  on  result  stories.  And 
we  make  sure  that  we  tell  how 
many  calls  were  received  and 
how  many  prospects  are  left 
over.  We  also  use  names  and 
telephone  numbers.” 

Result  stories  are  secured  as 
often  as  possible  when  customers 
are  phoning  in  kills,  and  a  call¬ 
back  is  made  on  expirations  to 
try  to  get  the  .same  kind  of 
information. 

“Some  of  the  result  stories 
are  almost  unbelievable,”  says 
Mrs.  Welling.  “Imagine  a  small 
earring  found  after  the  snow 
melted ;  a  setting  from  a  pin 
found  on  a  busy  street;  a  prize 
bulldog  located  after  nine  weeks ! 
There’s  no  other  way  I  know  of 
that  these  valuable  services 
could  have  been  performed,  and 
I  think  we’re  in  for  trouble  if 
we  let  the  ‘Family  Want  Ad’, 
the  ‘Voluntary  ad’,  the  ‘transient 
ad’,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  fall  by  the  wayside  and  be 
overshadowed  by  the  large  dis¬ 
play  ads  or  even  by  commercial 
liners.” 

DfH'ade  of  Growth 

“Get  the  ads  and  the  lines  will 
take  care  of  themselves,”  as  Mrs. 
Welling  puts  it,  has  certainly 
been  the  case  in  Sydney.  Here’s 
the  picture  over  the  past  10 
years,  1955  through  1964: 

•  30.5%  increase  in  want  ad 
linage 

•  36%  increa.se  in  want  ad 
count 

•  20%  increase  in  want  ad 
rate 

•  30%  increase  in  classified 
display  rate 

In  1964  78%  of  total  ad  count 
comprised  want  ads.  Mrs.  Wel- 
i  ling  pointed  out  that  commercial 
advertisers  may  use  want  ads 
(liners)  providing  they  use  their 
names.  Pure  “family  ads”  ac¬ 
counted  for  half  of  the  “want 
ad”  total. 

Also,  in  1964,  a  little  less  than 
80%  of  total  Classified  linage 
I  came  from  commercial  Classified 
display — running  at  rates  30% 
higher  than  “want  ad”  rates, 
proving  the  readership  value  and 
the  “piggy-back”  value  of  small 
ads  and  their  relation  to  com¬ 
mercial  Classified  and  Classified 
display. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^Pay-lf-Yoii-SeW  Ads 
Popular  With  Readers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Twin  Cities  Suburban 
I  Newspapers,  which  include  St. 
I  Paul  Life,  intend  to  make  the 
“Pay-If-You-Sell”  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  a  continuing 
one.  Results  of  the  initial  offer¬ 
ing  were  described  as  “fantastic” 
by  Phil  Hafvenstein,  classified 
advertising  manager. 

In  the  first  week,  he  said,  442 
want  ads  were  phoned  in  and 


they  offered  more  than  $63,000 
worth  of  merchandise.  The 
highest  priced  item  was  a  800 
cruiser. 

Parents  of  carrier  boys  .vere 
invited  to  try  the  want  ad  pro¬ 
gram  and  they  reported  28  per¬ 
cent  of  the  items  offered  so  id  by 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Gerald  Sexton,  Suburban 
Newspapers  general  manager, 
.said  the  “pay-only-if-you->ell” 
ad  idea  has  been  successful  else¬ 
where  in  reaching  people  who 
have  never  run  an  ad  in  the 
classified  section  of  newspapers. 
He  said  he  expects  the  Suburban 
group  to  be  carrying  five  ))ages 
of  want  ads  as  a  result  of  the 
promotion. 

• 

Color  Achievement 

St.  Peteksburg,  Fla, 

Three  different  color  pictures, 
each  with  varying  color  combina¬ 
tions,  were  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
recently.  They  were  shots  of  the 
Pope’s  visit  in  New  York,  World 
Series  action,  and  the  LSU- 
Florida  football  game. 

• 

National  Ad  Mgr. 

Jacques  Caldwell,  advertising 
director,  has  appointed  James 
F.  Kenny  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  He 
has  been  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  grocery  products  adver¬ 
tising  division. 


.  Guidelines 

8%  of  total  ad  count 

vant  ads,  Mrs.  Wei-  {Continued  from  page  18) 
out  that  commercial  — — 

may  use  want  ads  advertising  but  also  each  adver- 
ividing  they  use  their  tisement  specifically  state  that 
■e  “family  ads”  ac-  thg  job  jg  open  to  males  and 
half  of  the  “want  females  unless,  of  course,  it  is 
an  advertisement  for  an  em- 
964,  a  little  less  than  pi  oyer  not  covered  by  the  Act 
tal  Classified  linage  or  it  is  an  advertisement  for  a 
lonimercial  Classified  job  which  involves  a  ‘bona  fide 
nning  at  rates  30%  occupational  qualification  for 
1  “want  ad”  rates,  employment.’” 
readership  value  and  Therein  lies  the  onerous  con- 
back”  value  of  small  dition  for  newspaper  operations 
eir  relation  to  com-  the  opinion  of  the  ANPA. 
ssified  and  Classified  “The  person  accepting  a 
classified  advertisement  would 
*  *  *  first  need  to  determine  whether 

OU-SeW  Ads  '•h®  advertiser  is  covered  under 

n  A  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  If 

Wlttl  tveaaers  advertiser  is  covered,  the 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  newspaper  would  then  need  to 
n  Cities  Suburban  know  whether  the  job  involves 
5,  which  include  St.  a  ‘bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
intend  to  make  the  fication  for  employment.’  If  it 
a-Sell”  classified  ad-  did  not,  the  copy  would  have  to 
©motion  a  continuing  include  the  statement  that  the 
5  of  the  initial  offer-  job  is  open  to  males  and  females 
scribed  as  “fantastic”  (by  abbreviations  M  &  F  or 
ifvenstein,  classified  otherwise).  This  is  a  legal  ques- 
manager.  tion  which  would  require  hun- 

st  week,  he  said,  442  dreds  of  leg;al  determinations 
vere  phoned  in  and  each  day  .  .  ,  ”  says  the  ANPA. 
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When  you  want  to  wrap-up  a  big  market 


not  a  ribbon, 


The  News  is  a  home-delivered  newspaper.  Every 
weekday  it  gets  into  almost  two-thirds  of  the  homes 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  Every  day  it  reaches  mass  in¬ 
come  families  in  volume.  And  the  big  majority  of  upper 
income  homes  as  well. 

As  a  result,  advertisers  in  all  classifications  of  business 
can  make  good  use  of  the  rope-wrapping  power  of  The 
Detroit  News.  Even  those  selling  ribbons. 


Detroit  is  a  big  market.  Big  in  heavy  industry — cars, 
trucks,  tanks,  trailers,  machinery.  Big  in  engineering, 
research,  drugs.  Big  in  retail  sales — $5*A  billions.  Third 
in  effective  buying  income  per  family  among  the 
nation's  5  major  markets. 

Yet,  big  as  it  is.  there  is  an  economical  way  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  wrap  it  up  rope-tight  with  just  one  newspaper. 
The  Detroit  News. 


The  Detroit  News 


Offices  In;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  BEACH  •  TORONTO 


Computer  Operations 
In  Accounting  Office 

By  JameH  M.  BruMn 

( Itmiruller,  San  Diego  I’nioii  and  Tribune 


In  the  last  15  years  we  have 
made  the  transition  from  an  ac¬ 
counting  system  based  on  four 
bookkeeping  machines  to  the 
present  IBM  1440  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  Flach  phase  of  transition 
meant  systems  and  prwedures 
changes  as  well  as  hardware,  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
ever-growing  volume  of  paper 
and  information.  We  started 
with  an  IBM  402  tabulator  for  a 
circulation  billing  application 
and  in  1959  were  leasing  the 
IBM  407  with  the  whole  ac¬ 
counting  system  on  IBM.  It 
became  overloaded,  and  we  had 
to  obtain  additional  e<]uipment 
or  add  a  full  second  shift.  Even¬ 
tually,  we  ordered  an  IBM  1440 
system,  with  12-month  delivery 
to  come  on  September  1,  19(54. 

Our  first  real  problem  was  the 
loss  of  two  407  Tab  operators 
and  their  replacement  with 
somewhat  inadequate  personnel. 
Then  the  young  college  grad  who 
we  hoped  would  play  a  main  part 
left  us.  So  we  had  to  employ  a 


full-time  programmer  and  a 
part-time  one  to  assist. 

As  we  became  more  proficient 
and  finally  began  to  protluce  the 
general  and  detail  diagrams,  or 
flow  charts,  and  actually  start 
the  detail  programming,  we  dis¬ 
covered  the  limits  of  having  two 
disc  drivers  and  only  4,000  units 
or  core,  of  4K.  One  of  the  first 
programs  to  be  developed  added 
up  to  5,200  units  of  core.  This 
was  a  payroll  program  and  has 
already  been  pared  down.  We 
lK*gan  to  talk  of  ‘overlapping,’ 
but  instead  pare<l  it  down  even 
more,  losing  a  nuinl)er  of  the 
internal  audit  features  of  the 
e<juipment  in  doing  .so.  We  had  to 
l)e  content  with  a  series  of 
smaller  programs,  when  in  some 
instances  a  single  overall  pro¬ 
gram  could  have  l)een  developed. 
So  we  orderwl  an  additional  4K, 
to  a  total  of  8K. 

(Mostly  Problem 

This  is  one  i)roblem  that 
actually  cost  us  a  lot  of  time  and 


tribulation,  for  so  many  of  the 
programs  had  to  be  worked  and 
reworked  to  save  core  With  the 
8K,  on  the  other  hand,  you  could 
afford  to  take  a  little  tolerance, 
and  do  the  paring  and  review  of 
the  programs  after  installation. 
Besides,  we  found  that  it  took 
alwut  1,500  units  of  core  for 
each  disc  to  be  programmed 
effectively. 

In  late  January,  1964,  the 
IBM  people  .saw  how  we  were 
mired  down  and  behind  in  sched¬ 
uled  progress.  They  offered  .some 
real  programming  help  from  the 
local  office,  and  this  gave  us 
added  incentive.  In  mid-Febru¬ 
ary,  we  made  our  first  trip  to 
Los  Angeles,  closest  location  of 
another  1440,  and  were  able  to 
.successfully  test  one  program, 
and  almost  manage<l  a  second 
test  program.  This  was  the  lift 
we  needed,  for  the  programmers 
all  went  on  the  trip  and  were 
able  to  see  the  results  of  their 
work. 

In  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer,  other  San  Diego  firms  took 
delivery  of  1440  computers,  and 
we  were  able  to  buy,  beg  and 
haggle  test  time.  Then  IBM 
installed  one  in  their  local  office. 
The  e(|uipment  was  made  avail¬ 
able  on  an  almost  24-hour-a-day 
basis. 

The  i)robl(*m  of  building  a 
computer  room  arrived  shortly 
before  the  deadline  of  September 
1.  With  Union-Tribune  carpen¬ 
ters,  we  built  the  entire  room, 
including  a  rai.sed  floor,  which 
consisted  of  four-by-four  foot 
■sections  covered  with  vinyl  tile. 
We  did  not  include  a  CO-2  fire 
l)revention  sy.stem,  but  did  pro¬ 
vide  additional  air-conditioning 
ducts  and  special  lighting.  We 
added  a  large  series  of  interior 
windows  to  give  any  passerby  a 
full  view  of  the  equipment. 

CJiunge  i(»  144(1 

In.stallation  on  Sept.  1,  19(54, 
was  accomplished  with  fair  ea.se. 
We  clo.sed  all  Augu.st  business  on 
the  407  e<iuipment  and  .started 
September  business  with  the 
1440  computer  system,  and  we 
were  on  our  way.  The  first  few 
months  thereafter  were  filled 
with  many  small  jiroblems  of 
“settling  in.’’  We  had  to  prej)are 
many  small  i)i  ograms  for  special 
listings,  corrections  and  a  pay¬ 
roll  ))rogram  for  the  Mechanical 
Department.  Some  just  wouldn’t 
seem  to  go. 

In  the  12  months  since  instal¬ 
lation,  we  have  managed  to  up¬ 
date  all  the  existing  programs, 
paring  the.se  down  to  197,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  new  ones 
l)rogrammed  as  the  need  arose. 
We  al.so  updated  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  added  core.  As  we 
progressed,  we  l)ecame  better 
programmers  and  were  later 
able  to  revise  many  programs 
to  eliminate  time.  One  such  pro- 


( Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Oct.  26.) 


gram  was  for  classified  adver¬ 
tising — a  combined  rate  check 
with  a  salesman  source  leport 
for  .selling  Iwnus,  and  a  revenue 
analysis  for  Sunday.  This  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  ten-hour  run  on  the 
computer  with  all  the  cards  for 
a  month.  A  little  thought  and 
reflection  pared  this  to  a  16- 
minute  job. 

Another  chore  was  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  programs.  Its  value 
is  that  it  allows  any  progi  ammer 
to  readily  follow  the  logic  of  the 
person  who  prepared  the  origin¬ 
al  program.  Howev'er,  any 
changes  must  also  be  docu- 
mente<l. 

Our  1440  computer  sy.stems 
gave  rise  to  new  problems  of 
internal  control.  This  was  not 
just  the  possibility  of  having  a 
disc  wiped  out,  due  to  an  elec¬ 
trical  short  ()r  clerical  error,  but 
of  safeguarding  the  programs 
themselves.  Possibility  of  mali¬ 
cious  de.struction  had  to  l)e  con¬ 
sidered.  We  sent  one  of  the  staff 
to  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
■American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  we  found  to  be  of 
great  value. 

6  Jobs  Eliiiiinule<l 

The  Union-Tribune  has  yet  to 
justify  its  IBM  1440  computer 
system  on  a  dollars-and-cents 
basis.  To  date,  we  have  elimin¬ 
ated  six  clerical  positions.  One 
of  these  was  in  our  payroll  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  accomplished 
with  the  computer  use  extending 
to  gross  wages.  The  other  five 
l)ositions  were  realized  recently 
in  our  “run  sheet  procedure”  for 
Retail  and  General  Advertising 
and  Advertising  Service.  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  has  eliminated 
two  clerks  from  their  payroll; 
Advertising  Service  has  not  had 
to  employ  an  added  person  whom 
they  had  requested,  and  Retail 
Advertising  should  soon  l)e  able 
to  free  two  clerical  positions. 

The  run  sheet  is  part  of  an 
overall  advertising  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  sy.stem  change  which  we 
hope  will  provide  timeliness  in 
reporting  earnings  and  linage. 

Another  “blue  .sky”  type  pro¬ 
cedure  we  hope  to  initiate  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  is  to 
carry  the  entire  running  classi¬ 
fied  section  of  the  paper,  billing 
information  only,  on  disc.  With 
the  checks  built  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  hope  to  eliminate  three 
of  six  classified  ad  checkers. 

My  advice  to  tho.se  who  con¬ 
template  a  computer  installation 
is  (1)  don’t  approach  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  insufficient  core,  and 
(2)  have  an  adequate  and  com¬ 
petent  staff  to  do  the  job. 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  its  a  registerecd  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products— and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 
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Like  other  local  businessmen,  Mr.  Haffner  knows  the 
Spokane  Market  is  more  than  a  one-county  market.  He 
sells  to  customers  in  36  counties  where  over  $1.5  billion 
are  spent  at  retail  annually,  making  the  Spokane  trade 
area  an  outstanding  exception  to  the  metro  concept  of 
market  analysis.  The  market  is,  in  fact,  4  times  as  big  as 
Metro  Spokane  in  population,  income  and  retail  sales. 

This  billion-doUar  market  must  be  sold  for  full  sales 
quotas  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  But  you  can’t  capture  it 
with  advertising  in  coastal  cities  300  miles  from  Spokane. 
You  sell  the  Spokane  Market  economically  and  effectively 
with  the  Spokane  Dailies.  Together  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  reach  over  9  out  of 
10  families  in  Metro  Spokane;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the 
24-county  Retail  Trading  Zone;  and  approximately  5  out 
of  10  families  in  the  entire  36-county  Spokane  Maricet. 


Merle  W.  Haffner 

Haffner/Anderson,  Inc.,  Food  Brokers,  says: 

FIFTY  PERCENT  OF  SALES  COME 
FROM  OUTSlOE  METRO  SPOKANE 

‘'Spokane  is  a  big  market.  Our  sales 
representatives  travel  10,000  miles  a 
month  serving  the  ivholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  this  area.  Our  food  firm  does 
50  percent  of  its  business  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  outside  of  Spokane.  We  find  that 
food  advertising  in  the  Spokane  dailies 
stimulates  sales  throughout  this  entire 
area.  We  merchandise  Spokane  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  far  as  150  miles 
from  our  home  office.” 


The  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Advertiting  Rrpmcntative*:  Crrsmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  <c  Ormsbev,  Inc.  Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 


An  Editor  Cries  Out 
For  Consistent  Style 


By  Colin  J.  McDonald 

Sunday  Editor,  The  Flint  Journal 


A  city  editor  was  delivering 
his  daily  tirade  to  a  reporter 
who  was  100  miles  away  on  a 
murder  story  and  being  scooped, 
edition  by  edition. 

“Do  you  know  what  I’m  going 
to  do?”  he  snarled  into  the 
phone.  “I’m  going  to  send  a  high 
school  journalism  student  up 
there  to  take  over.  I’m  going  to 
send  a  girl  journalism  student!” 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  the 
wire  services  actually  do  this, 
and  let  the  student  put  his  copy 
on  tape  just  as  he  has  written 
it. 

Do  the  services  have  copy  edi¬ 
tors  in  all  their  bureaus? 

If  so,  what  in  hell  do  they  do? 

These  questions  arise  in  the 
tortured  minds  of  new^smen 
whose  papers  use  taped  copy 
and  have  adopted  the  common 
style  system  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national — only  to  discover  that 
the  services  often  ignore  their 
own  style. 

The  failure  to  follow  style 
consistently  is  a  major  annoy¬ 
ance  to  copjT^aders,  since  the 
purpose  of  using  tape  is  to 
achieve  economy  while  speeding 
production  and  they  want  to 
make  as  few  changes  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

But  style  is  far  less  important 
than  content.  The  reader  of  the 
paper  is  not  likely  to  notice 
that  a  bishop  is  mentioned  with¬ 
out  a  “Most  Rev.”  in  front  of 
his  name,  or  that  a  word  is 
spelled  out  in  one  column  and 
abbreviated  in  the  next.  Such 
things  do  not  cause  the  copy 
editor  to  blush  with  shame  or 
take  to  booze. 

The  acid  in  his  vitals,  if  he  is 
conscientious  and  competent, 
feeds  on  the  atrocious  copy  that 
he  often  passes  on  to  the  print¬ 
ers,  who  would  denounce  him  as 
a  saboteur  if  he  were  to  do  all 
the  rewriting  and  detaping 
needed  to  produce  an  intelligible 
item. 

This  complaint  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  wire  service  copy  and 
particularly  not  to  that  of  most 
of  the  specialists.  There  is  no 
grumbling  about  the  work  of  a 
Hal  Boyle,  a  Hugh  Mulligan,  a 
Bob  Thomas,  a  Merriman  Smith 
or  a  Lyle  Wilson.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  they  write  well  and 
that  their  copy  is  well  edited 
when  there  is  a  need.  There  are 
many  of  them  and  their  stories 
are  a  delight. 


But,  oh,  the  i-un-of-the-printer 
stuff! 

Just  look  at  the  long  strings 
of  modifiers  that  the  services 
dote  on.  Is  the  journalism  in¬ 
structors’  union  insisting  on 
this  nowadays  ?  The  trend  is  ex¬ 
tremely  widespread,  especially 
in  using  names.  Examples: 

“TOKYO  (AP) — Indone.sian 
Defense  Minister  Gen.  Abdul 
Haris  Nasution  has  crushed  an 
uprising  against  President  Su¬ 
karno  and  both  he  and  Sukarno 
are  safe  and  well.  Radio  Jakarta 
reported  tonight.”  (Seven  words 
of  title  and  name  before  getting 
into  what  happened.) 

“WASHINGTON  (UP  I)  — 
Former  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Najeeb  Halaby  has 
accepted  a  high  post  with  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  it 
was  learned  today.”  (Just  a  six- 
word  subject!) 

“The  group  included  Free 
Speech  Movement  Leader  Nario 
Savio.”  (AP) 

“Synod  President  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Olive  R.  Harms  told  .  .  .  .  ” 
(AP) 

“The  Pistons  won  29  and  lost 
40  under  the  guidance  of  the 
then  only  24  years  old  De- 
Buschere.”  (UPI) 

“.  .  .  .  and  Michel,  a  31-year- 
old  Rice  University,  Houston, 
assistant  professor  of  space  sci¬ 
ence  who  .  .  .  ,  ”  (UPI) 

“The  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  today  approved  a  $4.7  billion 
excise  tax  cutting  bill.”  (AP) 

It’s  seldom  a  well  six  feet 
deep,  a  cliff  100  feet  high  or  a 
man  seven  feet  tall.  It’s  a  six- 
foot-deep  well,  a  100-foot-high 
cliff  or  a  seven-foot-tall  man, 
usually  with  the  mess  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  lack  of  one  or 
more  hyphens. 

Here’s  a  good  example  from 
the  AP: 

“Upriver  near  Baton  Rouge, 
military  rescue  teams  were  to 
begpn  dredging  today  along  a 
37-mile-long  segment  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  channel  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  this  one,  incidentally,  as  in 
many  of  these  constructions,  the 
long  is  unnecessary.  I  know  of 
no  place  where  the  Mississippi, 
mighty  as  it  is,  is  37  miles  wide 
or  deep.  And  it  could  just  have 
well  been  “along  37  miles  of.” 

Speaking  of  redundancy.  I 
have  before  me  a  19-paragraph 
(19-paragraph-long)  AP  item 
on  a  baseball  game  between  the 


Orioles  of  Baltimore  and  the 
White  Sox  of  Chicago.  The  story 
has  a  Baltimore  dateline. 

The  eighth  paragraph  says: 

“This  should  be  a  shot  in  the 
arm  for  Pete,”  Lopez  said  of 
Ward,  who  entered  the  game 
one  hit  in  his  previous  34  times 
at  bat.” 

The  ninth: 

“He  was  in  a  helluva  slump,” 
Lopez  said.  “Even  before  that 
stretch,  he  was  really  strug¬ 
gling.” 

The  17th: 

“That  should  be  a  shot  in 
the  arm  for  Pete,”  Lopez 
smiled.  “He  was  really  strug¬ 
gling.” 

Then  there  are  all  the  touches 
like  these: 

“Brown,  along  with  Clemon 
Wynn,  u'rrc  charged  with  . . .  .  ” 

(UPI) 

“Bowman  (at  a  legislative 
hearing)  proposed  instead  that 
veterans  with  20  per  cent  or  less 
disability  have  their  valuation 
exemptions  increased  .  .  .  .”  (as 
if  they  and  not  the  legislative 
body  would  do  it).  (AP) 

“They  said  their  study  shows 
the  Martian  atmosphere  to  con¬ 
tain  20  times  the  amount  of  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  as  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere.”  (Source  lost,  but  it 
wasn’t  Reuters.) 

“Hart  also  told  a  news  con¬ 
ference  that  he  is  confident  Con¬ 
gress  will  repeal  legislation 
which  now  permits  states  to  en¬ 
force  right-to-work  laws  before 
ndjoumment.”  (UPI) 

“  .  .  .  a  joint  effort  by  the 
southern  states,  who  are  ...” 
(AP) 

“KANSAS  CITY  (AP)— Po¬ 
lice  are  searching  for  a  9-year- 
old  girl  missing  after  a  motel 
robbery  and  whom  they  fear 
may  have  been  kidnaped  by  the 
robber.” 

“ST.  AUGUSTINE  (UPI)— 
The  white  girl,  whom  Mrs. 
Plummer  said  “is  part  of  our 
summer  tutoring  program  .  . .  .” 

One  of  the  most  damaging  re¬ 
sults  of  permitting  such  atroci¬ 
ties  to  get  into  print  is  that  the 
paper’s  reporters,  inclined  to 
use  wire-service  writing  for  a 
model,  fall  into  the  same  crimes. 
Well,  God  help  us  if  they  use 
leads  or  passages  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  models: 

“DETROIT  (UPI)  —  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Teamsters  Local  337 
will  begin  rolling  meat  supplies 
to  retail  butchers  from  Detroit 
area  wholesalers  again  next 
week  as  a  new  contract  was 
agreed  upon  Friday  ending  a 
strike.” 

“The  French  appear  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  give  a  subtle  hint  that 
she  may  pull  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  if  her  position  is 
ignored  or  circumvented.”  (AP) 

“LANSING  (AP)  —  The 
State  Insurance  Department  to¬ 
day  announced  approval  of  a 


hike  in  Michigan  auto  insurance 
adding  up  to  an  increase  of 
physical  damage  prenuums  on 
private  passenger  cars  if  11.4 
per  cent  and  raising  'lability 
coverage  14.5  per  cent.  ’ 

I  never  could  figure  iiut  what 
that  meant,  and  the  11  succeed¬ 
ing  paragraphs  were  of  almost 
no  help. 

If  only  it  held  water,  the  next 
item  would  be  a  bright  load: 

“LANSING  (AP)  —  A  little 
more  water  flowed  under  the 
Mackinac  Bridge  contioversy 
Wednesday — but  it  was  virtu¬ 
ally  assured  today  of  making 
only  one  more  small  splash  be¬ 
fore  it  passed  the  House.” 

So  now  legislative  hou.ses  are 
passing  controversies  instead 
of  bills. 

The  sei^'ices  often  u.se  the 
past  tense  where  the  present 
tense  is  obviously  called  for: 

“Two  Negro  civil  rights  lead¬ 
ers  defeated  their  Negro  oppo¬ 
nents.  They  were  .  ”  (AP) 

“Souris  said  there  were  pro¬ 
tections  for  the  defendant  in 
cases  where  the  effect  of  poten¬ 
tial  punishment  fails  to  prevent 
the  leak.”  (UPI) 

Once  in  a  while  you  are 
astounded  to  come  across  a  wire 
story  in  which  the  word  a«- 
other  is  used  correctly.  The  rest 
of  the  time  it  is  used  incorrect¬ 
ly,  as  in  such  constructions  as 
“Sixty  Viet  Cong  were  killed  in 
an  encounter  with  U.S.  Marines 
today.  Another  80  were  wound¬ 
ed.” 

Lately  the  services  have  been 
talking  about  people  when  it 
should  be  persons,  as  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  number  at  some  event,  and 
ladies  instead  of  women.  And 
they  have  been  l)eating  to  death 
(the  sooner  the  better)  such 
terms  as  giant  stride. 

There  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  AP’s  insistence  on  call¬ 
ing  an  August  downpour  a  mid- 
mmmer  storm  (and.  so  on  to  fit 
all  the  seasons  and  parts  there¬ 
of),  but  I  can’t  imagine  what 
the  reason  is,  except  that  possi¬ 
bly  the  stories  go  to  other  hemi 
spheres.  Isn’t  the  reader  sup 
posed  to  know  that  it’s  midsum¬ 
mer? 

During  World  War  II,  it  wa' 
ahvays  a  terse  communique.  A 
regional  storm  always  affect' 
broad  areas.  It’s  always  a  man¬ 
hunt  when  a  suspect  is  sought 
in  a  major  crime,  even  when  his 
name  and  age  are  given  in  th« 
same  paragraph.  A  person  sur¬ 
rendering  to  police  always  give 
himself  up.  Well,  who  else?  Anc 
then  if  he  is  indicted,  it  is  never 
for  but  always  on  a  eharge  of 
even  though  that  meaning  « 
built  into  the  word. 

But  the  services  are  welcome 
to  their  treasured  cliches  aiM 
redundancies,  if  only  they 
would  do  more  rewriting  and 
editing.  I 
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( Unwise  taxes  can  do  the  same  thing) 


Fire  always  will  be  a  threat  to  Northwest  forests. 
But  it  is  a  risk  tree  farmers  are  prepared  to  face. 

Taxes  are  another  story.  If  unrealistic,  they  can  be 
even  more  devastating  than  fire.  How? 

It  takes  up  to  120  years  for  some  trees  to  grow  from 
seedling  to  sawlog  size.  Year  after  year  during  this 
long  period  the  trees  must  be  protected  from  fire, 
insects  and  disease.  Reforestation  of  harvested  lands 
adds  to  the  heavy  annual  expense. 


Excessive  taxes  could  push  total  costs  to  a  point 
where  tree  farmers  would  have  to  operate  at  a  loss. 
They  would  be  unable  to  grow  timber  as  a  crop.  This 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  nation  for  more  than 
27,000  tree  farmers  now  grow  trees  for  the  future. 

Taxes  paid  by  tree  farmers  today,  while  heavy,  are 
generally  realistic.  Unless  they  are  unwisely  changed 
you  can  count  on  tree  farms  to  provide  jobs,  products, 
taxes  and  recreational  benefits  in  endless  supply. 


Pulp,  paper,  chemicals,  packaging,  lumber,  plywood 


EDITORIAL  VfdRKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Eating  Words 


‘“Candy  wrappers  were  found  on  the  floor,  indicating: 
that  the  thieves  munched  chocolate  bars  as  they  worked.” 

There’s  nothing:  wrorp  with  miiru'h  except  that  it  has 
become  the  favorite  ne\vspai>er  variant  for  eat.  Munch  is 
somewhat  conspicuous  and  has  a  specialized  meaning: 
to  eat  with  a  crunching:  .sound.  There  was  no  indication 
the  thieves  were  eating:  a  crunchy  kind  of  bar.  If,  for 
example,  they  had  teen  detected  by  the  sounds  they  made 
when  they  ate,  munched  mig:ht  have  been  appropriate. 

“When  eng:rossed  in  his  work,  the  artist  refuses  food 
while  others  munch.”  .Another  example  of  dog:g:ed  devo¬ 
tion  to  munch;  there  was  no  sugrg'e.stion  of  what  the 
others  mig:ht  be  eating:,  and  thus  no  reason  for  sidestep¬ 
ping:  eat. 

In  one  of  the  newsmag:azines,  people  no  longer  eat; 
they  always  munch,  no  matter  what  they  are  eating,  in¬ 
cluding  soup.  Mannerisms  like  this  show'  that  the  w’riter 
is  overstraining  to  be  graphic.  But  the  graphic  term, 
W'hen  used  repeatedly  and  inappropriately,  lH*comes  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

In  the  same  magazine,  letters  and  telegrams  are  no 
longer  sent;  they  are  ahvays  fired  off,  like  cannon.  The 
cause  and  effect  here  are  the  same  as  w’hen  eat  is  auto¬ 
matically  and  indiscriminately  displaced  by  munch. 


Wayward  Words 


.Add  till  iidditiiiiial  is  a  common  and  careless  redun¬ 
dancy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Include  in  your  collection  of  misused  (luotations  “Brev¬ 
ity  is  the  soul  of  wit.”  si)oken  by  Polonius  in  Hamlet. 
Invariably  it  is  used  to  mean  that  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  witticisms,  but  as  pointed  out  by  F.  L.  Lucas  in  his 
admirable  IwHik  Stifle,  Polonius  meant  the  .soul  of  intelli¬ 
gent  di.scu.ssion,  which  was  the  sense  of  udt  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day. 

.Amoiiff  is  generally  u.sed  with  i)lui'als:  auunrg  my 
friendx,  aniony  the  audience,  among  the  treex.  Properly 
its  object  should  be  a  j)lural  (friendx)  or  a  collective 
(audience).  With  singular  nouns,  amid  is  prefeiable: 
amid  the  wreckage,  amid  the  confuxion.  This  principle  is 
not  invariable,  however:  .Among  the  news  wax  an  ob¬ 
scure  item  about  the  abdication  is  unexceptionable,  per¬ 
haps  because  news  sugge.sts  a  variety  of  items,  and  is 
in  a  sense  a  collective,  or  mayte  even  a  plural.  .Amongst 
is  quaint,  and  amidst  is  becoming  so. 

.Among  them  in  constructions  like  “He  has  accom¬ 
panied  numerous  artists,  among  them  Tito  Schipa  and 
John  Charles  Thomas”  is  not  followed  by  a  comma. 

*  *  * 

.Aforexaid  is  legalese  and  inappropriate  to  nonlegal 
contexts. 

*  *  * 

Editorial  Workshop  No.  280  (Sept.  11)  described 
Fiberglass  as  a  trademark.  The  .second  .s  was  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error;  the  correct  form  is  Fiberglas.  The  mis¬ 
take  was  called  to  my  attention  by  three  readers,  all  of 
them  in  public  relations,  but  none  of  them  employed  by 
the  owners  of  the  trademark. 


-No.  2ai 


Heads  Dull  and  Flat? 
Try  Riblet  Method 


By  Jim  McKcme 

S.\N  Rer.n.akdino,  Calif. 

When  Carl  Riblet  Jr.  came  to 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele- 
gram  for  a  week  of  teaching, 
his  reputation  had  preceded  him. 

“Riblet  is  as  demamling  as  a 
scientist,  as  hard  to  i)lease  as 
an  art  critic,”  the  rumors  said. 
“Everyone  attending  the  copy- 
editors’  school  will  work  harder 
in  six  days  than  they  ever  have 
before.” 

The  rumors  tumed  out  to  be 
true. 

However,  the  jire-.school  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Riblet’s  character  added 
something  else: 

“You’ll  think  he’s  the  world’s 
most  demanding  teacher,  but 


under  normal  newsi)ai)ei'  condi¬ 
tions. 

You  sit  .‘Pa  straight  hours, 
six  straight  days,  writing  im¬ 
possible  heads  until  the  lieads  of 
blood  collect  on  your  brow.  Yon 
follow  rules  as  stark  as  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Code  of  Military  lustice. 

There  are  15  rules,  including 
some  to  make  strong  l  im-inen 
cry,  like  “Do  not  use  a  kicker 
as  a  crutch,”  and  “Do  not  use 
beadlinc.sT.” 

(>el  Oiil  of  the  Hole 

E.\l)lained  Mr.  Riblet: 

“We  have  discovered,  at  many 
other  similar  sessions  teaching 
some  200  men,  that  the  best 


^1 


after  two  days  you’ll  find  your-  method  of  developing  good 

.self  writing  better  headlines  headline  writers — copy  editors 

and  editing  Itetter,  and  no  mat-  — is  to  place  them  in  a  hole, 
ter  WHO  you  are — beginner  and  require  that  they  come  out 
or  old-timer — with  the  Riblet  of  the  hole  in  a  certain  way 
Jlethod  you  will  leam  well  and  (following  the  Riblet  niles)  into 
fast  and  it  will  stick.”  a  fenced-in  area. 

“When  they  get  over  the 

Doubting  Experts  they  will  always  have 

^lanaging  Editor  Donald  R.  professional  headlines 

(Bob)  Geggie,  one  man  who  that  will  do  credit  to  the  paper 
warned  us,  got  some  questioning  aims, 

looks  when  he  added  the  prom-  “This  I  guarantee.  Any  reas- 
i.se  of  improvement.  onably  intere.sted  and  intelligent 

After  all,  the  15  men  and  one  ’  . 

woman  selected  to  take  the  practice,  this  means  slaving 

course  (.several  more  had  ap-  write  a  l-line,  18-count  head 

plied)  had  little  in  common.  Our  a  story  .saying  Gov.  Edmund 

eight-man  daytime  class  was  an  9“  Brown  has  reappointed 

oddly  shuffled  deck.  There  were  nien  to^  state  boards.  Jira 

two  crackerjack  reporters,  both  Tillinghast  finally  came  up  with 
new  to  desk  work;  a  young  desk  “Brown  Stands  Pat.” 

man,  full  of  quips  and  mistakes  Under  Pressure 

and  imagination;  three  veteran 

and  at  least  one  know-it-all  Don  Blazer,  night  editor  of 
headhunters;  two  sports  writers;  the  Sun-Telegram,  spent  thre« 
headline  “expert.”  hours  on  a  2-line,  13-count  head- 

How  could  Mr.  Riblet  teach  line  before  Mr.  Riblet  accepted 
newcomers  the  craft,  while,  at  it.  The  same  struggle  took  place 
the  same  time,  enlightening  us  for  nearly  evei“yone  in  both 
experts?  classes,  but  all  picked  up  con- 

Then  we  encountered  the  Rib-  siderable  speed  by  the  third 
let  Method.  It  is  as  hard  to  de-  day. 

fine  as  what  it  truly  feels  like  to  Mr,  Blazer  took  the  ego-to^ 
be  in  the  Ai'my.  The  Riblet  ture  with  better  grace  than 
Method  could  be  called  a  cram  most.  He  .said; 
course  to  accomplish  in  six  days  “This  school  is  the  greatest 
w'hat  it  used  to  take  a  desk-man  thing  that’s  happened  to  the 
beginner  many  months  to  leam  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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She  absolutely  shuts  trucks  out  of  her  mind.  The  fact  that  trucks  bring  her  milk,  mail,  caviar,  mink, 
even  the  laundry  and  repairmen  and  the  morning  Tribune,  is  of  no  concern  to  her. 

It  does  not  impress  Mrs.  Borton-Borton  that  the  trucking  industry  spends  the 
equivalent  of  10%  of  our  gross  national  product.  It  is  of  less  than  no  concern  to 
her  that  last  year  the  trucking  industry  paid  $3.6  billion  in  highway  use  taxes,  which 
help  provide  roads  befitting  her  Rolls.  But  the  truth  is:  Mrs.  Borton-Borton 
has  every  use  in  the  world  for  trucks.  She  just  doesn’t  know  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  TRUCKING 
HARVESTER  INO'JSTRY 


Heads  Dull? 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


The  Non-Newspaper 


paper  in  the  six  years  I’ve  been 
here.  Mr.  Riblet  taug^ht  us  to 
think  under  pressure  and  to 
write  better  headlines.  It’s 
money  in  the  bank  for  all  of 
us.” 

Even  the  copyboy,  .4ddam 
Myers,  grew  so  interested  in 
the  course  that  he  was  trying 
to  write  heads  between  his  as¬ 
signments.  He  came  up  with 
“Girl  Scout  Fines  Boy  Scout” 
on  an  odd  court  story. 

The  staff  members  who  at¬ 
tended  the  class  were  paid  over¬ 
time  by  the  Sun  Company. 

At  the  end,  the  16  graduates 
of  the  Riblet  Method  felt  they 
had  been  through  an  exciting 
contest.  The  newsroom  began 
hearing  more  arguments  about 
heads  than  about  baseball.  And 
the  paper  showed  immediate  re¬ 
sults  in  headlines  that  made 
you  want  to  read  the  stories. 

Mr.  Riblet,  a  56-year-old 
newsman  who  operates  a  fea¬ 
tures  syndicate  from  Tucson 
when  he  isn’t  teaching,  says 
“copyreading  is  essentially  a 
masculine  profession.  A  copy- 
reader  needs  a  controlled, 
healthy  spirit  of  aggression,  a 
high  degree  of  creative  ability, 
and  well-developed  logic.  Two 
of  those  attributes  are  found 
principally  in  males.” 

Mr.  Riblet’s  opinion  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  made  a  convert  of 
the  Sun-Teleg^ram’s  women’s 
editor,  Mrs.  Marie  Saulsbury. 

“I  will  never  write  a  sloppy 
headline  again;  not  without 
feeling  somebody  is  looking 
over  my  shoulder,”  she  said. 


Appears  in  Paris 


By  Bernard  Kaplan 

(xirrespondent  for  NANA  and  the  Montreal  .Star 


Faces  of  the  Voices 


Philadelphia 
Full  page  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  three  state  mar¬ 
keting  area  of  Henry  Ortlieb 
Brewing  Co.  are  letting  read¬ 
ers  see  the  faces  behind  the 
radio  voices  of  the  Ortlieb  com¬ 
mercials. 


Paris 

For  thirty  centimes,  Paris 
kiosks  are  now  offering  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  development 
in  journalism,  the  non-news¬ 
paper. 

It’s  called  Vingt-Quatre 
Heunes.  Publication  began  early 
this  month  under  the  auspices 
of  one  of  France’s  most  spec¬ 
tacular  millionaires,  Marcel 
Dassault.  Nothing  that  could 
reasonably  be  described  as  news 
coverage  is  contained  within  its 
pages.  While  it  may  not  be 
unique  in  this  respect.  Twenty- 
four  Hours  surely  must  be  the 
first  daily  with  no  reporters  on 
its  staff. 

On  the  masthead.  Monsieur 
Dassault  bills  his  brainchild  as 
“Le  Plus  Jeune  des  Grands 
Quotidiens  du  Matin.”  Rather 
than  displaying  any  chagrin 
over  the  fact  he  is  selling  an 
unnewspaper,  he  glories  in  it. 
He  is  convinced  the  public 
doesn’t  want  newspapers  any 
more;  at  least,  not  any  you  have 
to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unnewspaper  may  be  financially 
fool-proof. 

Vingt-Quatre  Heures  has  only 
a  dozen  employes,  most  of  them 
sprung  from  Dassault’s  big  illus¬ 
trated  weekly.  Jours  de  France, 
and  all  of  them  deft  operators 
with  scissors  and  paste  pot.  The 
publisher  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  winning  him  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  100,000  within  the 
next  few  months.  That’s  not 
nearly  enough  for  a  conventional 
paper  to  turn  a  profit  in  Paris, 
but  Vingt-Quatre  Heures  being 
what  it  is,  it  could  be  sufficient 
to  make  Dassault  even  wealthier 
than  he  is. 


The  paper  isn’t  a  tabloid.  Com¬ 
pared  to  it,  most  tabloids  are 
.sanctuaries  of  literacy  and 
learning.  An  average  20-page 
issue  contains  five  over-sized 
photos  per  page.  Whatever  space 
is  left  is  sacrificed  to  text,  really 
overgrown  captions,  in  big  print 
so  that  nobody  need  suffer  eye- 
strain.  Roughly  70  percent  of 
the  “stories”  are  devoted  to 
what  the  French  call  “faits 
divers”.  At  least  two  pages  are 
given  over  to  serialized  love 
stories,  another  to  cartoons.  A 
page  of  leg  shots  or  bosom  shots 
is  more-or-less  obligatory. 


Political  Point 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


Political  coverage,  such  as  it 
is,  tends  to  denigrate  President 
de  Gaulle’s  opponents  and  the 
synics  insist  that  is  the  whole 
point  behind  the  sheet.  It  is, 
they  say,  a  thinly  disguised  cam¬ 
paign  puff  for  de  Gaulle’s  re- 
election  in  December,  aimed  at 
the  younger  generation  and  the 
female  vote;  recent  polls  have 
suggested  that  the  general 
stands  very  high  with  the  latter 
but  needs  building  up  with  the 
former.  Once  the  election  is  over 
and  done  with,  the  scoffers  pre¬ 
dict,  “Vingt-Quatre  Heures”  will 
quietly  disappear.  They  point 
out  that  at  present  it’s  selling 
no  more  than  ten  thousand 
copies  daily,  far  short  of  the 
announced  goal. 

Dassault  vehemently  denies  he 
is  publishing  a  campaign  rag, 
though,  of  course,  he  makes  no 
bones  about  his  own  ardent 
Gaullism.  He  hardly  could.  In 
addition  to  being  a  Gaullist 
member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  his  aviation  firm,  the 
biggest  privately  owned  aero¬ 
nautical  manufacturer  in 
France,  makes  the  nuclear  Force 
de  Frappe’s  Mirage  bomber. 


age  at  which  to  undertal.  any 
important  new  enterprise  But, 
it  is  typical.  Only  a  few  nirmths 
ago,  he  began  to  build  a  new, 
40-room  house,  in  which  he  and 
his  wife  will  live  alone,  because 
he  got  tired  of  the  old  one.  He 
has  the  energy  exhibited  by 
many  men  who  made  a  late 
start.  It  was  only  after  the  war 
that  he  took  the  leap  into  the 
ranks  of  men  of  great  wealth 
with  the  expension  of  his  air¬ 
craft  enterprises  when  the 
future  of  France’s  aviation  in¬ 
dustry  was  being  widely  dis¬ 
counted.  He  remains  among 
France’s  very  few  postwar 
millionaires. 

Except  when  he  must,  as  with 
his  latest  journalistic  venture, 
Dassault — bom  Marcel  Bloch, 
son  of  an  Alsatian  furniture 
maker — doesn’t  draw  attention 
to  his  activities.  His  associates 
say  it  is  a  habit  stemming  from 
his  involvement  in  many  of  the 
ultra-secret  aspects  of  France’s 
military  program.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  public  thinks  of  him 
as  something  of  a  mystery  man 
and  he  has  his  enemies  who  have 
become  expert  at  advancing  dark 
hints  about  him. 


Wife  Kidnapped 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protwtion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


H  is  Dream 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 


Advertising  Director 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  220  IMorttgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jdckson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


Dassault  professes  to  be  very 
much  in  earnest  about  Vingt- 
Quartre  Heures.  His  dream  has 
always  been  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  a  major  French  daily.  The 
closest  he  got  was  a  minority 
interest  in  Paris-Presse  which 
now  lives  on  as  a  name  on  the 
masthead  of  France-Soir,  the 
country’s  biggest  paper.  His  new 
venture,  Dassault  says,  is  an 
attempt — the  first  in  France — to 
adapt  the  big  city  daily  to  the 
challenge  created  by  television. 

Dassault  is  76,  a  surprising 


Two  years  ago,  his  wife  of 
40  years  was  kidnapped  from 
outside  their  Paris  mansion. 
Three  days  later,  she  was  found 
thrussed  up  at  a  lonely  farm¬ 
house  near  the  French  capital. 
The  culprits,  a  band  of  small¬ 
time  racketeers,  were  soon  ar¬ 
rested  and  nothing  indicated  it 
was  anything  but  an  open  and 
shut  case  of  kidnapping  for 
ransom.  But  such  a  pat  explana¬ 
tion  for  something  involving 
Dassault  failed  to  satisfy  a  lot 
of  people.  A  host  of  conjecturers 
was  advanced,  mainly  in  news¬ 
papers  unfriendly  to  him,  con¬ 
necting  the  kidnapping  in  vari¬ 
ous  imaginative,  if  not  particu¬ 
larly  coherent,  ways  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  destiny  of  the  Fifth 
Republic. 

Paris  is  a  city  with  a  great,  if 
venal,  journalistic  tradition.  But 
the  tradition,  like  the  news¬ 
papers,  is  dying.  With  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  the  press 
is  supine  and  flaccid,  the  readers 
bored  and  failing  away ;  an  esti¬ 
mated  half-a-million  readers 
have  been  lost  during  the  past 
decade  when  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  growing  rapidly. 

There  have  been  two  major, 
well-financed  efforts  to  launch 
dailies  of  a  rightwing  com¬ 
plexion  during  the  past  six 
years.  Both  failed  dismally,  with 
big  losses,  within  a  few  months. 

Dassault  realized  it  had  to  be 
something  like  Vingt-Quatre 
Heures  or  nothing.  The  question 
is  whether  the  alternatives  don’t 
really  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
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"In  just  six  months  with  our  Cottrell  V-22 . . . 
so  much  new  business  that  we  added  a  fourth  unit! 


says  Gordon  Smitley,  Publisher,  Chief  Publishing  Company,  Wauseon,  Ohio 


“We  print  seven  of  our  own  weekly 
newspapers  plus  17  other  contract 
weeklies  and  shoppers— serving  as  a 
newspaper  printing  center  for  several 
(»f  our  surrounding  counties. 

“In  an  average  week,  our  Cottrell 
V-22  prints  1,800,000  pages  with  more 
than  50%  in  color.  Our  color  capa¬ 
bilities  are  bringing  in  new  business 
from  customers  we  couldn’t  service 
before.  In  fact,  we’ve  doubled  our 
business!  And  the  print  quality  of 


our  Cottrell  V-22,  especially  in  photo 
halftones,  is  boosting  our  newspaper 
readership. 

“Of  course,  another  Cottrell  V-22 
advantage  is  its  ease  and  simplic¬ 
ity  of  operation  with  push-button 
controls.  When  we  started  with  a 
relatively  untrained  crew,  the  press 
helped  us  eliminate  plenty  of  human 
errors  and  we  turned  out  an  un¬ 
believable  amount  of  volume.’’ 

Scores  of  publishers  who  have  con¬ 


verted  to  Cottrell  V-22  web  offset 
are  opening  up  valuable  sources  of 
income.  A  roundup  of  reasons  for 
choosing  Cottrell:  produces  up  to  24 
standard  B  &  W  news  pages;  speeds 
up  to  22,000  papers  per  hour;  low 
initial  investment ;  low  operating  cost ; 
clear,  sharp  halftone  reproduction. 
And  all  available  in  1  to  6  units  with 
a  choice  of  roll  stands  and  folders! 
For  more  information,  wire,  write 
or  call: 
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ABC  Report  Changes 
Still  Before  Members 


Howard  Kutz,  manaKPr-ar- 
countinn,  Audit  Buroau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  jrave  the  followinn 
rej)oi-t  on  the  status  of  various 
projxisals  for  clianKvs  in  news- 
])aper  audit  reports  at  the  an¬ 
nual  nux'tinjr  of  the  Institute  of 
Xews|)a|)er  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  in  San  Francisco 
r(*cently : 

AlM)ut  a  yeai’  aj'o,  the  Audit 
Bureau’s  hoard  of  directors  ap- 
])roved  a  reconiinendation  of  its 
newspaper  committee  to  jilace  a 
moratorium  on  chanues  in  estah- 
lishinjT  city  and  retail  ti'adinn' 
zones.  This  committee  ha<l  In'en 
chartred  with  the  responsibility 
for  seeking  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  reports  of  circula¬ 
tions  of  ABC  news])ai)er  mem¬ 
bers  can  l)e  made  more  useful  to 
advertisers  and  their  a>renci<-s 
in  placinp  newspaper  space  and 
thereby  more  valuable  al.so  to  the 
newsi)aper  members. 

Many  in-oposals  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  in  some  of  the  |)ub- 
licity  pertaininjr  to  propo.sed 
changes  under  consideration,  it 
has  not  been  made  clear  that  the 
chan>res  are  presently  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  members  of  the 
ABC  newspaper  committee,  and 
not  by  the  board  as  a  whole. 
Also,  it  has  not  l>een  made  clear 
that  to  date  the  newsi)a|)er  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  made  any  specific 
I'ecommendations  for  proposed 
changes  in  ABC  newsi)aper  re¬ 
ports  to  the  boai'd  of  directors, 
with  the  excejjtion  of  .several 
minor  modifications  of  the  for¬ 
mat  presently  beiiiff  used. 

Startinjf  with  the  premise  that 
city  and  retail  trading  zone 
breakdowns  -should  be  eliminated 
from  ABC  reports,  the  new.s- 
paper  committee  reviewed  many 
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alternative  means  of  reporting 
newspaper  circulation.  They 
were  fruided  by  o|)inions  from 
advert  i.ser  and  ap:ency  represen¬ 
tatives,  who  stressed  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  p-ettin>r  circulation 
data  by  whole  counties  and  by 
Standai'd  Metropolitan  Statisti¬ 
cal  .-^reas.  Tile  committee  al.so 
develojied  a  “Primary  .Market” 
concejit  as  a  means  whereby 
(“aidi  newspaper  could  advan- 
taireously  reiiort  coverafre  for 
its  individual  iirimary  market 
an-as.  A  “Primary  Market”  was 
envisioned  to  he  for  most  news- 
paiiers  an  area  com|)arable  to 
that  encompassed  in  existinit 
total  city  and  retail  trading 
zones. 

Initially,  the  committee  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  study  the  |»o.ssibil- 
ity  of  newsjiapers  ojitionally  re¬ 
porting,  demoftraphic  data  in 
.4BC  reiiorts.  This  fact  of  the 
lirojiosals  was  deferred,  however, 
pendinjT  resolution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  as  the  result 
of  the  proposal  to  eliminate  city 
and  retail  trading  zones.  Because 
of  the  complexities  involved  in 
findinjr  a  solution  to  the  matter, 
the  ABC  board  of  directors,  at 
its  mt'etinp  last  month,  voted  to 

The  Paper’s  Free 
For  220th  Time 

St.  PCTKRSBfKG,  Fla. 

For  the  22(lth  time  since  the 
oripinal  no-sun,  free-paper  offer 
liepan  in  1910  the  Evcninxi  Imh  - 
pindent  was  piven  away  Oct.  11. 
This  was  the  fii'st  free  edition 
under  these  circumstances  since 
Feb.  4,  19C4. 

A  total  of  9,81.3  pc-ople  took 
advantape  of  the  offer  throuph 
sti*eet  racks  and  vendors. 

The  piveaway,  once  based  on 
the  sun  .shininp  on  the  corner  of 
First  Ave.  ami  Fourth  Stn*et  S., 
now  dejiends  on  a  photo-electric 
detector  placed  on  the  roof  of 
the  Times  Buildinp.  What  it  sees 
is  transmitted  to  a  (kwice  in  the 
Independent  newsroom  which 
rwords  the  day’s  sunshine.  If  no 
sun  is  recorded  from  noon  of 
one  day  to  noon  of  the  next, 
racks  and  vendors  disjjense 
papers  without  charge. 

The  record  for  free  editions 
was  set  in  1915  and  duplicated 
in  1947  when  ten  editions  w'ere 
given  away.  Seven  other  years, 
1927,  1935,  1954,  1955,  *1950, 
1960  and  1961,  had  only  one  free 
paper. 


“unfreeze”  revisions  to  existing 
city  and  i-etail  trading  zones. 
The  committee  will  procecxl  with 
a  cojitinuinp  study  toward  modi¬ 
fication  and  imiirovement  of  the 
reports. 

During  the  next  12  months, 
suggestions  will  be  received  for 
ways  to  make  our  newsj)aper 
reports  more  u.seful.  .411  sugges¬ 
tions  will  receive  consideration 
of  the  newspaper  committee. 
Tho.se  that  have  merit  will  jiroh- 
ably  be  presented  to  the  news¬ 
paper  membership  for  considei  a- 
tion. 

• 

McKay  Expands 
Circulation 
Firm  Overseas 

Raj)idly  bt'cominp  one  of  the 
most  traveled  circulation  men  in 
the  business  is  George  McKay, 
whose  newsj)aper  circulation 
consulting  firm  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  St.  Louis,  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  international  ojiera- 
tion. 

.dr.  McKay  visited  New  Yoik 
briefly  last  week  and  gave  a  re¬ 
port  on  his  company’s  activities 
in  Europe,  South  America  and 
.4ustralia. 

“It  is  my  conviction,”  he  said, 
“that  what  works  in  Waterburj’ 
and  Little  Rock  will  also  work 
in  .4ntwerp  and  Dusseldorf.” 
Mr.  McKay  recalled  that  Mc¬ 
Kay  Sales  Consultant  teams  of 
subscription  solicitors  had  in 
the  past  achieved  considerable 
success  in  promoting  .sales  for 
U.S.  newspapers.  Five  years 
ago  he  expanded  his  operation 
to  .4ustralia  and  New  Zealand, 
subsetiuently  setting  up  a  sub- 
sidiaiy  to  serve  those  countries. 

Encouraged  by  successes  in 
the  “down  under”  countries,  Mr. 
McKay  flew  to  Britain  last  year 
to  discuss  his  ser\'ice  with  cir¬ 
culation  managers  there.  The 
result  was  a  contract  with  the 
^^l^nrhcKt^^r  Evcnhif/  \cwix. 

Last  spring,  the  McKay  or¬ 
ganization  moved  into  five  more 
European  countries  as  well  as 
gaining  business  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Contracts  with 
El  Pmtanui  America  and  the 
Panama  American  (English 
and  Spanish  editions)  in  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  were  signed  and  news- 
liapers  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 
and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  are 
studying  McKay  proposals. 

Mr.  McKay  stres.ses  that  an 
important  part  of  the  campaign 
operation  is  that  all  solicitation 
is  performed  by  local  residents 
who  are  familiar  with  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  community.  The 
job  of  a  permanent  McKay 
staff  is  to  interview,  hire,  train, 
super\’ise  and  pay  the  local  so¬ 
licitation  team. 


Unsung  People 
Make  A  Feature 

San  Francisco 

When  a  bid  for  oil  on  a  family 
property  ended  with  a  very  deep, 
and  dry,  hole.  Will  Stevens  ex¬ 
ploded  with  energy  and  jiroduced 
his  first  novel  almost  overnight. 

That  was  three  years  ago,  and 
his  “Three  Street”  by  Doulileday 
has  now  gone  into  eight  print¬ 
ings. 

The  day  (Sejit.  13)  when 
newsiiapers  were  consolidated 
here,  was  a  day  of  chaos,  hut  for 
.Mr.  Stevens  it  was  an  idea  day. 
The  veteran  of  more  than  20 
Examiner  years  tyjied  out  a 
memo  to  City  Editor  Gale  Cook. 

Why  not  a  series  on  the  iieople 
who  make  the  city  great  W 
who  ordinarily  do  not  get  their 
names  in  the  iiafier,  he  .sug- 
ge.sted. 

The  city  editor  gave  quick 
ajiiiroval  and  Ed  J.  Dooley,  edi¬ 
tor,  endor.sed  the  plan  so 
promptly  that  the  .series  liegan 
with  the  first  combined  Siniday 
Examiner  &  Chronicle.  It’s  illus- 
trate<l  and  customarily  appears 
on  jiage  three. 

.41ready  the  letters  and  phone 
calls  show  the  impact. 

“It’s  fun,”  reports  Mr. 
Stevens. 

His  latest  subject  is  John 
Smith,  74,  graveyard  custodian 
at  old  Mission  Dolores.  Standing 
near  the  graves  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  first  mayor,  Don  Antonio 
.4rguello,  and  of  James  P.  Casey, 
involved  in  a  dramatic  news- 
jiaper  era,  John  Smith  told  his 
story’  for  “This  is  San  Fran¬ 
cisco”. 

• 

Elwiroilic  ‘Maii-Friday’ 
Spep<ls  Copy  FIom’ 

Washington 

An  electronic  “legman”  that 
can  transmit  news  copy  at  more 
than  1,300  words  a  minute  has 
joined  the  newsgathering  forces 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  new  addition,  called  In¬ 
ternational  Datel,  will  be  used 
to  speed  the  flow  of  copy  be- 
tw’een  the  Post’s  London  and 
Washington  offices  via  the  over¬ 
seas  communication  facilities  of 
ITT  World  Communications 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Telejihone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation, 

A  specially-e<iuii)ped  tape 
transmitter-receiver  teleprinter 
at  the  newspaper’s  London  of¬ 
fice  will  feed  copy  gathered  there 
from  its  correspondents  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa  and  Asia  to  a  simi¬ 
lar  unit  in  the  Washington 
news  room.  Seconds  after  the 
tape  is  received,  it  will  lie  con¬ 
verted  automatically  into  print¬ 
ed  copy  for  editing. 
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IN  JUST 
15  DAYS 


Daily  Circulation  Now 
Over  174,000 
Sunday  166,000  plus 


In  the  short  span  of  just  fifteen  days,  from  September 
15  through  September  30,  the  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  showed  an 
astounding  increase  of  over  10,000  subscribers  to  a 
new  high  of  more  than  174,000  net  paid  daily  average. 
At  the  same  time,  Sunday  circulation  increased  by  more 
than  10,000  new  subscribers  to  a  high  in  excess  of 
166,000  net  paid. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Mercury  and  News  provide 
thorough  coverage  of  Northern  California’s  leading 
marketing  area  -  Metro  San  Jose.  Only  the  Mercury 
and  News  effectively  reaches,  effectively  sells  the 
plush  Metro  San  Jose  market  where  you  find  Northern 
California's  highest  income  groups  and  fastest  growing 
population,  industrial  development  and  retail  sales. 
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OODWARO, 

MSBEE.INC. 

may  be  a  family's  plight 
ora  nation's  fight 


Perspective  in  the  news  calls  for  both  the  total  view  and 
the  closeup  view. 

That’s  why  UPI  gives  you  not  only  topflight  coverage  of  the 
major  news  events  around  the  world,  but  the  flavor  of  the 
people  who  make  the  news— not  only  the  logistics  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  but  the  tragedy  of  a  Vietnamese  mother  and  her 
children  fleeing  across  a  river  to  safety  during  an  air  raid. 

After  he  has  interviewed  a  general,  a  good  UPI  reporter 
seeks  out  a  civilian,  a  mother,  a  foot  soldier.  He  tries  never 
to  get  so  far  away  from  plain  people  that  he  loses  sight  of  the 
human  side  of  the  news. 

We  like  to  think  this  is  one  more  reason  why  UPI  has  grown 
so  fast  and  so  consistently,  year  after  year. 

For  the  news  you  need  in  a  changing  world, 

UPI  serves  you  best. 

Get  all  the  news 
from  UPl-the 
complete  news  service 


I 
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■\E^  SHAPER  LAW 

Public  Officers  Run 
Into  Libel  Blocks 


A  review  of  some  recent  libel 
cases  in  state  courts  jioints  up 
the  broad  ranpe  of  risk  in  news 
stories  and  at  the  same  time 
draws  attention  to  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  ftui<lelines  to  avoid  law¬ 
suits. 

Not  all  lil)el  claims  can  I)e 
defended  under  the  iirinciples 
firmed  up  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Times  vs.  Sullivan.  That  land¬ 
mark  case  was  concerned  only 
with  the  criticism  of  acts  per¬ 
formed  by  ))ubiic  officials.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  a  matter  of  r«*cord 
now,  in  tlie  few  months  since 
that  classic  rulinp,  that  state 
courts  either  are  restatinj?  their 
oriffinal  doctrine  or  are  adai)t- 
ing  the  highest  court’s  philoso¬ 
phy  to  their  decisions.  .\s  a  con- 
.sequence,  many  cases  brought  by 
public  officers,  candidates  for 
office,  and  even  iieople  in  the 
public  eye  for  alleged  libel  in 
newsi)aper  .stories  and  editorials 
are  bein};:  thrown  out  of  court. 

The  basic  law  now  is  that  a 
publication  has  the  rijrht  to  voice 
fair  comment  about  a  public 


per.son,  even  if  there  is  some 
(piestion  of  truth,  jn’ovided 
actual  malice  cannot  Ik*  shown. 

‘A  I.oiil!  History’ 

.Applying  this  doctrine  in  dis¬ 
missing  a  suit  against  the  Rnch- 
tord  (Ill.)  Moruinn  Star,  the 
Illinois  ajipellate  court  gave  a 
clearcut  explanation  of  the  legal 
principle  which  has  “a  long  but 
unvai  ied  hi.story.”  It  .stated: 

"The  late  pronouncement  of 
the  Unit»*d  States  Supreme 
Court  in  this  New  A'ork  Times 
controversy  establishes  a  federal 
I'ule  that  prohibits  a  i)ublic  offi¬ 
cial  from  recovering  damages 
for  a  defamatory  falsehood  re¬ 
lating  to  his  official  conduct  un¬ 
less  he  pi  oves  that  the  statement 
was  made  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false  or  with  reckless  dis- 
legard  of  wheth<“r  it  was  false 
or  not. 

"The  basis  of  this  rule  is  a 
l)rofound  national  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  dehate  on 
))ublic  issues  should  be  uninhib¬ 
ited,  robust  and  wide-open  and 
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that  it  may  well  include  vehem- 
c*nt,  caustic  and  sometimes  un- 
jileasantly  sharp  attacks  on 
government  and  public  officials. 

“This  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  rule  that  a  public  official 
himself  is  not  subject  to  dam¬ 
ages  for  libel  in  his  public  utter¬ 
ances  unless  made  with  actual 
malice,  the  jiurpo.se  being  to 
prevent  inhibiting  fearless, 
vigorous  and  effective  demon¬ 
stration  of  policies  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  dampening  the  ardor 
of  all  but  tbe  most  resolute  oi- 
the  most  irresponsible  in  the 
untlinching  di.scharge  of  their 
duties. 

"The  spirit  of  the  law  is  to 
encourage  full  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  |)ublic  ((uestions.” 

The  case  involved  two  items 
inibrislutl  .seven  years  ago  in 
which  a  former  mayor,  Milton 
A.  I.undstrom,  was  mentioned 
in  connection  with  inijiroiier  is¬ 
suance  of  li(|Uor  licenses.  The 
comidaint,  the  couit  stated, 
failed  to  claim  any  sjiecial  dam¬ 
ages  as  a  result  of  the  iniblica- 
tions. 

‘I'liudidleraled  l.iur' 

In  another  Illinois  case,  in 
which  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
R(K‘k  Falls  sued  the  Sterling 
Gazette  Company,  the  question 
was  whether  the  editor  lilielled 
the  candidate  (Ct‘c*il  P.  Wade) 
when  he  called  him  an  “unadul¬ 
terated  liar.”  in  an  editorial. 
The  editor  was  commenting  on 
an  advertisement  in  which  Mr. 
Wade  complained  that  he  had 
not  been  treated  fairly  by  the 
editor,  Preston  F.  Grandon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latter,  the  candi¬ 
date  had  lieen  offered  space  in 
the  news  columns  to  say  what¬ 
ever  he  pleased  without  restric¬ 
tion  as  to  the  length  of  his 
.statement.  In  the  ad,  Wade  as¬ 
serted  that  his  reffuest  for  fair 
I»lay  “fell  upon  dead  ears.” 

Inlelligence  of  Headers 

The  trial  court  threw  out 
Wade’s  case  and  the  appellate 
court  sustained  that  judgment 
with  the  comment  that  the 
alleged  libelous  statement  ap- 
l)eare<l  in  an  editorial,  not  as  a 
news  item,  and  that  persons  who 
read  newspaper  editorials  are  of 
at  least  average  intelligence. 

“We  think  that  such  persons,” 
the  court  said,  “would  under¬ 
stand  it  did  not  brand  the  plain¬ 
tiff  as  a  liar  in  general  terms, 
one  who  was  unworthy  of  belief 
under  any  circum.stances,  but 
stated  that  he  was  untrue  in  a 
particular  instance.” 

The  word  “liar”  is  not  compli¬ 
mentary,  the  court  agreed,  but 
its  use  is  not  liMous  per  .sc. 
Besides,  the  court  pointed  out, 
the  editorial  showed  no  evidence 
of  being  maliciously  inspired ;  it 
stated  that  the  Gazette  had  no 


objection  to  Wade’s  ambition  to 
become  mayor.  On  the  whole,  the 
court  concluded,  the  editorial 
comments  were  pertinent  to  the 
plaintiff’s  ciualifications  for  the 
office  which  he  sought. 

Malice  MmM  Be  Proved 

The  Court  of  Apjieals  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  remanded  for  a  new 
trial  a  suit  brought  by  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  judgeship  against  the 
Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald.  Here  the 
court  said  the  complaint  gave 
the  iniblisher  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  notice  that  he  had  been 
charged  with  falsely  and  mali¬ 
ciously  publishing  by  newsjiaper 
and  broadca.sting  by  radio  a 
number  of  statements  which  are 
claimed  to  have  lieen  libelous  on 
their  face.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  allege  actual  malice  in  the 
statements  which  charged,  in 
effc-ct,  that  the  candidate  was  the 
chamiiion  of  lawless  elements, 
but  it  must  Ik*  proved. 

.A  few  years  ago.  Gene  Wirges, 
who  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Morrilton  (Ark.)  Detnocrat, 
won  tbe  sympathy  of  many 
jieople  in  journalism  when  he 
was  slapped  with  a  compensa¬ 
tory  and  imnitive  judgment  of 
$70,000  in  a  liliel  suit  brought 
by  a  public  official  who  resented 
the  editor’s  charges  of  irregular¬ 
ities  in  school  district  elections. 

Three  years  later  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas  has  set  aside 
that  judgment  on  the  finding 
that  nowhere  in  the  news  stories 
or  wlitorials  was  there  a  charge 
of  wrongdoing  or  corruption  on 
the  ))art  of  anyone. 

“If  a  newspaper  cannot  impar¬ 
tially  report  a  matter  of  public 
interest  such  as  these  election 
tests,”  the  court’s  opinion  stated, 
“we  hardly  see  how  it  can  be 
said  that  freedom  of  the  press 
really  exists.” 

• 

51  Youths  Aided 
Ill  Intern  Proprain 

Fifty-one  young  men  received 
$500  scholarshij)  grants  under 
the  Newspaper  Fund’s  1965  In¬ 
tern  Scholarship  Program.  This 
is  a  nationwide  summer  plan 
which  provides  opportunities  to 
work  as  beginning  newspaper 
rei)orters. 

The  1965  participants  bring 
to  589  the  number  of  college 
students  who  have  been  given 
scholarships  since  1960.  The 
Newspaper  Fund,  financed  by 
gifts  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
}Lal,  has  provided  $294,500  for 
these  scholarships.  The  Intern 
Scholarship  Program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  liberal  arts 
students  to  consider  Journalism 
careers. 

The  young  men  worked  at 
least  10  weeks  on  37  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  wire  service  and  one 
news  magazine. 
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Lancaster 
may  not  ho  a  big  town, 
but  we  sure  hare 

a  hot  press^^ 

Say»  Julian  Starr,  President  of  the 

Tri-County  Publishing  Company,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina. 


Tri-County’s  versatile  new 
Fairchild  Color  King®  web 
offset  press  is  certainly  “hot” — 
it  turns  out  the  local  semi- 
weekly  LANCASTEB  NEWS,  the 
weekly  chesteb  reporter  and 
FORT  BULL  TIMES,  the  lu-weekly 
spRiNGS-BULLETiN,  the  monthly 

SCOTLAND  BULLETIN,  and  tWO 

North  Carolina  weeklies  on 
contract,  plus  promotion 
pieces  and  circulars  for  retail 
stores  and  local  businesses. 
Mr.  Starr  selected  the  Color 
King  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

he  wanted  the  most  modem 
and  versatile  printing  method 
...  he  wanted  a  press  that 
would  give  him  both 
exceptionally  sharp  halftone 
reproduction  and  rich  color 
work ...  he  liked  the  simplicity 
of  the  Color  King’s  pneumatic 
controls,  its  rugged ' 
construction  and  Fairchild’s 
reputation  for  reliability. 
For  full  details  on  Color  King 
advantages  and  what  this 
press  might  do  for  your 
business,  write:  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment, 
Department  CK-56, 
221  Fairchild  Avenue, 
Plainview,  New  YcKrk  11803. 


Color  w  King 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

*  DIVISIM  OF  FAIItCMIlD  CAMFM  AW  INSTAUIKIIT  COKPOAATIO* 


news-peopie 


Ginther 


Witte 


Nafziger 


Strasburg 


Simmons 


ROBERT  A.  GINTHER,  newly-appointed  assistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  piloted  a  U-2  plane  during  his  si* 
years  of  duty  with  the  Air  Force.  He  has  been  working  at  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News  and  with  the  representative  firm  of  Sawyer,  Ferguson 
&  Walker. 


PROF.  RALPH  O.  NAFZIGER.  director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  at  Madison  for  17  years,  beams  upon  receiving  a  special  service 
citation  plaque  from  Wisconsin  Chapter,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America, 
for  "a  distinguished  career  as  newspaperman,  public  relations  practitioner, 
author,  teacher  and  pioneer  in  public  opinion  research." 


ELTON  C.  FAY,  senior  military  correspondent  for  Associated  Press  since 
1944,  has  "contributed  to  a  greater  public  understanding  of  the  important 
continuing  contributions  of  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  vital  instrument  of  national 
policy,"  in  the  words  of  a  certificate  presented  to  him  by  the  Army  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fay,  an  APer  since  1924,  heads  its  staff  based  at  the  Pentagon. 


WILLIAM  E.  STRASBURG  has  been  in  newspaper  business  15  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.  which  now  produces  10  weeklies  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburban  towns.  His  newest  honor  is  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  for  meritorious  com¬ 
munity  service. 


ROBERT  WITTE,  onetime  classified  advertising  salesman,  then  classified  ad 
manager  and  retail  ad  manager,  moxes  up  to  the  post  of  business  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  after  being  assistant  BM  since  1959  under 
Otto  A.  Silha,  who  Is  now  general  manager. 


JOSEPH  SIMMONS,  librarian  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  John  Cotton  Dane  lecturer  at  Western  Michigan 
University.  The  series  of  lectures  honors  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association. 


Edwin  Matesky,  formerly 
publicity  director  at  Russell 
Sage  College,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Martin  Frost — from  reporter, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News- Jour¬ 
nal,  to  staff  writer.  Congression¬ 
al  Quarterly  in  Washington. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


Charles  J.  Cirio  —  from 
WJRZ  radio  station  sales  staff 
to  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  as  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 


Dennis  L.  Wilcox,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  assistant  editor  of  the 
University  Publications  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 


THE  SUN 


E\’ery  B.  Wea\'er,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Mes- 
senper— -retired,  after  38-year 
career.  Vincent  J.  Anderson,  a 
former  circulation  manager — 
named  treasurer-general  man¬ 
ager. 


June  K.  Brann,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staffer — to  editor  of  the 
Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  replacing 
Ed  Randegger.  She  had  been  in 
radio  since  1960.  Chris  Quin¬ 
tanilla,  formerly  with  the 
Donna  (Tex.)  News — to  Times 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
degger  and  his  wife,  Suzy,  have 
resigned  from  the  Times. 


replaces  Harry  T.  Foote,  50, 
who  resigned  to  become  editor 
and  publishers  of  the  Westbrook 
American  and  the  South  Port¬ 
land  Journal,  suburban  weeklies, 
A.  Stephen  Riley,  formerly 
Sunday  editor — named  assistant 
C.  E,  in  charge  of  the  news 
report  for  the  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram. 


That's  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 


Steve  De  Wolf,  recipient  of 
M.A.  degrree  from  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism — to 
the  copy  desk,  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 


John  Kemp  Murphy,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.’s  three 
newspapers  in  Portland,  Me. — 
the  Evening  Express,  Press  Her¬ 
ald  and  Sunday  Telegram.  He 


W.  C.  Shoemaker,  a  member 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News  staff  for  16  years,  resigned 
to  become  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Kosciusko  Star-Herald 
which  he  and  George  Keith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carthage  Cartha- 
genian  have  purchased  from 
Mrs.  W.  W.  McMillan. 


Written  with 
competence.. 


character... 

.color. 


metropolitan 

newspapers. 


THE 


National  Repreaentatives: 
Ctesmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Robin  Tibbets  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  staff  on  the  police 
beat.  He  has  a  background  of 
20  years  in  news  writing  and 
editing. 


Ken  Lewis,  son  of  a  South 
Dakota  newspaper  publisher,  is 
special  assignment  man  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
S  tandard-E  xaminer. 


Molly  West,  Georgia  native, 
who  has  filled  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  assignments  since  1949,  is 
the  new  society  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner.  She  succeeds  Alice  Par- 
doe  West,  who  has  moved  to 
California  to  write  about  movie 
stars  for  her  column,  “Behind 
the  Scenes.” 
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Howto 
wrap  up  a 

5000 -mile 
trip  in  3 
minutes 


Ben  F.  Pike,  a  former  Maine 
newspaperman  —  now  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  in 
Maine. 


Campbell  Geeslin — from  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  to  the 
Central  Office  editorial  staff  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Moecker 


Miier 


HERMAN  E.  MOECKER,  who  started  out  as  an  advertisinq  salesman  on  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  when  that  newspaper  was  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  Group,  becomes  publisher  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  at  Utica, 
N.Y. — the  Daily  Press  and  the  Observer-Dispatch — in  new  assignments  which 
affect  three  executives  of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 

THOMAS  J.  BERRIGAN,  a  member  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  staff  since 
1927,  now  has  the  title  of  editor-in-chief.  He  has  been  editor  since  1946. 

HAMILTON  B.  MIZER  moves  from  the  editorial  side  (managing  editor  since 
1955,  a  member  of  the  staff  for  30  years)  to  the  post  of  general  manager 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 


John  Costello,  a  former  edi-  Joseph  B.  Forsee,  former  cir-  zation  in  ] 
torial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  culation  manager  of  the  Sedalia  tnanapng 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  has  been  (Mo.)  Democrat — named  circu-  Lvemngt 
named  associate  editor  of  lation  manager  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Nation's  Business  ma.g&zme.  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Gazette.  *-'•  bANBO 
*  *  •  «  *  * 

Rolph  Fairchild,  executive  Donald  L.  Martz — from  cir- 
editor  of  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  culation  manager  of  the  St. 

Daily  Report — recipient  of  the  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  & 

1965  B’Nai  B’Brith  regional  Gazette  to  circulation  director  of 
Anti-Defamation  League  Coun-  the  Arizona.  Republic  and 
cil  award  “in  combatting  extrem-  Phoenix  Gazette. 
ism.”  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  John  Emmerich,  former  man- 

Bevtirly  Harris  —  appointed  aging  editor  and  co-owner  of  the 
editor  of  the  Highland  (Calif.)  McComh  (Miss.)  Enterprise 
Messenger  and  the  Del  Rosa  Journal,  lately  an  editorial 
Times,  after  previous  editorial  writer  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
assignments  in  Santa  Ana,  Sun— to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Bakersfield  and  Delano,  Calif.,  Chronicle  as  associate  editor, 
and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  *  *  * 

A.  r,  ^  ,  Weldom  Grimsley — from  as- 

Amon  E.  Gross,  fo^er  adver-  gj^t^nt  city  editor  of  the  West 
the  Lomtta  (P,a.)  Post  to  ex- 

rt  -r!  Verdes  ecutive  sports  editor  of  the  West 

Cahf.)  iVews,  and  Arwhorage  po^t  and  Times. 


Jack  Schnedler — to  general 
assignment,  Chicago  Daily  News 
from  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal,  and  his  wife  Marcia 
Schnedler,  to  staff  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association, 
Chicago. 


Dennis  A.  Toomey  became 
general  manager  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  on 
Nov.  1.  He  succeeded  Charles 
E.  Sevigny,  who  has  retired 
after  38  years  as  an  executive  of 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Toomey 
started  his  employment  at  the 
Herald  News  in  1927. 


Lightning-fast  Deltamatic  electronit 
reservations  system  enables  the  friend¬ 
ly  Delta  voice  to  confirm  instantly  £ 
multi-stop  trip,  connecting  flights 
rental  cars,  everything 


Zorf  n  7  V  ^  Barbara  Hinton,  a  former 

mod  (Cahf.)^  Datly^  News. 

Don  Somerville,  publisher  of  a  Champaign- 

the  OUver  Chronicle-Elected 

president  of  the  British  Colum-  womeiPs  editor  of  the  Raptd  Ctti/ 
b»  Weekly  Ne.epaper.  Aesc»ia-  “  pew'S 

*  «  •  of  Fabric  Care  Magazine. 

Neil  McReynolds,  editor  of  ♦  ♦  * 

the  Bellevue  (Wash.)  American  ^0^  Phelps,  an  assistant  met- 
— named  as  one  of  Washington’s  ropolitan  editor  of  the  New  York 
Three  Outstanding  Young  Men  Times,  will  move  to  Washington 
for  1965  by  Washington  Junior  Dec.  1  as  news  editor  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Times’  bureau  there. 

•  ♦  A  *  ♦  ♦ 

Walt  Woodward,  columnist  Roy  Thompson,  Winston- 
for  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  reporter 
has  been  named  to  a  committee  — an  award  from  the  National 
to  suggest  names  for  the  four  Conference  of  Christians  and 
new  ferries  the  state  plans  to  Jews  for  his  1964  series  about 
huild.  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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‘The  Opinionmakers’ 
Wield  Real  Power 


By  Ray  Eruin 

THE  OPINIONMAKERS.  By  William 
L.  Rivera.  Beacon  Press,  Boslj)n. 
2U7  pu»;es.  $4,115. 

The  Washington  corps  of  cor¬ 
respondents  is  large  enough 
(700  in  number  and  twice  as 
many  if  you  include  news  letter 
editors,  photographers,  tv  tech¬ 
nicians)  to  provide  variety  of 
viewpoint  and  ability  and  ile- 
pendability. 

Too  many,  however,  jjarrot 
ideas,  predilections  an<l  pre<lic- 
tions  of  a  few  outstanding 
thinkers  in  the  group  or  shame¬ 
lessly  pander  to  misconcei)tions 
of  their  bosses  luick  home  with¬ 
out  fr»H*  inquiry  on  their  own. 

t,>ualifie(l  .\ullior 

At  least  these  are  conclusions 
reached  by  the  author,  William 
L.  Rivers,  associate  professor  of 
Stanford  University’s  Communi¬ 
cations  Department,  after  an  ex¬ 
tensive  study.  Mr.  Rivers  was 
one  of  the  first  Congressional 
interns  sent  to  Washington  10 
years  ago  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  and 
afterwards  he  was  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Reporter 
Matptzine. 

After  reading  awful  examples 
of  plagiari.sm  practiced  in  the 
almost  incestuous  corps,  one 
wonders  why  the  wi.se  and  inde¬ 
pendent  reporter  in  Washington 
does  not  adopt  a  practice  of 
refusing  to  read  the  writings  of 
his  fellow  workers  and  simply 
dig  out  his  own  information  and 
interpret  his  own  findings  in  his 
own  way.  A  richer  and  more 
productive  and  provcK-ative  news 
fare  would  flow  from  the  nation’s 
capital,  if  each  writer  did  his 
own  leg  work  and  his  own 
writing  without  copying  the 
columns  of  his  peers. 

Lippiiiaiin,  Koloii 

For  example,  W’alter  Lipp- 
mann  and  James  B.  Reston 
gained  their  international  re¬ 
nown  by  their  own  digging,  an¬ 
alyzing,  studying  and  evolving 
of  philosophies  and  ideas.  The 
only  way  for  lesser  correspond¬ 
ents  to  attain  their  eminence  is 
to  do  the  same.  Scant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  public’s  insight  into 
government  is  made  by  merely 
rehashing  their  work  in  other — 
and  less  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive — words. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Rivers  de¬ 
votes  a  chapter  to  each  of  those 
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two  writers,  recounting  their 
often-told  and  much-admired 
biographie.s,  per.sonal  and  pro¬ 
fessional.  (“American  corre¬ 
spondents  are  no  longer  sur- 
prise<l  by  Lippmann’s  influence 
— he  has  l)een  affecting  the 
course  of  government  for  .70 
year.s^ — and  they  could  not  ignore 
him  even  if  they  wanted  to.”  .  .  . 
‘•Re.ston’s  direc-t  impact  on  gov¬ 
ernment  is  imjiressive,  but  his 
indirect  influence  is  awesome.  If 
he  is  not  the  complete  reporter, 
his  new.s-gathering  technicpies 
are  a  model  for  the  press  corjis, 
which  multijjlies  his  effect  many 
times.”) 

There  is  no  doubt  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  opinionmakers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  wield  great  i)ower  with 
the  people.  (One  of  O.scar 
Wilde’s  .so()hi.stries  was:  “In 
.4merica  the  President  reigns  for 
four  years  but  journalism  rules 
forever  and  ever.”)  They  also 
serve  and  influence  the  govern¬ 
ment  it.self.  McGeorge  Bundy, 
one  of  President  Johnson’s  chief 
assistants,  has  said  that  the 
federal  establishment  could  not 
function  without  the  Washing¬ 
ton  |)ress  corps,  which  means 
that  journalism  informs  each  of 
the  many  subgovernments  of 
Washington  about  the  activities 
of  all  the  others. 

High  Pay 

“The  Opinionmakers”  are  well 
l)aid  for  their  influential  and 
informative  role,  too.  We  are  told 
that  several  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators  earn  more  money  than 
the  President;  nearly  10  percent 
are  l)etter  paid  than  any  other 
government  official  except  the 
President ;  the  median  .salary  for 
all  correspondents  is  $12,000  and 
.some  double  their  incomes  by 
lectures  and  free-lance  writing. 

Excluding,  for  a  moment,  the 
columnists  and  magazine  corre¬ 
spondents,  Prof.  Rivers  mentions 
as  opinion  leaders  among  the 
generalists  who  cover  the  full 
range  of  government  and  politics 
Robert  Donovan,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Jim  Lucas,  Scripp.s- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Cowles  Publications; 
Robert  Riggs,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Alan  Otten,  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Chalmers  Rob¬ 
erts,  Washington  Post;  Mary' 
McGrory,  Washington  Star; 
Peter  Lisagor,  Chieago  Daily 
News;  Tom  Wicker,  New  York 
Times;  Warren  Rogers,  Hearst 


Newspa))er.s.  .4mong  many  sjie- 
cialists  h«‘  mentions  is  Erwin 
Knoll,  once  a  staff  writer  of 
E&P,  who  writes  on  education 
for  Newhou.se  National  News 
Service. 

Pre>^  Pov*»‘r 

Pre.ss  Power  is  demonstrated 
l)y  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  told  Prc'sident  Ken- 
iu*<ly  it  had  learned  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  plan  11  days 
l>efore  the  landing  and  Ken¬ 
nedy'  i)ersua(h‘d  the  editors  to 
hold  up  the  story  until  after  the 
inv’asion.  (“This  case  also  shows 
the  immense  power  of  the  Times, 
which,  at  its  ultimaU*,  enables 
it  to  make  government  decisions. 
Had  the  editors  decided  to  j)ub- 
lish  everything  they  knew  im¬ 
mediately  upon  learning  of  it, 
they  would,  in  effect,  have  vetoed 
the  invasion  itself;  no  assault 
landing  that  has  been  announced 
in  the  press  can  take  place.”) 

The  author  points  out  that 
columnist  Drew  Pearson’s  reve¬ 
lations  have  sent  four  meml)ers 
of  Congress  to  jail,  defeated 
countless  others,  and  caused  dis¬ 
missal  of  scores  of  government 
officials.  The  late  Gen.  Georgi-  C. 
Marshall  called  him  “one  of  the 
best  inspectois  general”;  never 
mind  what  some  have  called  him 
— this  is  a  family  journal. 

Of  the  would-lx*  news  man¬ 
agers  in  Washington,  Mr.  Rivers 
rejiorts:  “Lacking  legal  controls 
over  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  F]xc*cutive  officials  have 
tried  to  manage  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  with  threats  and 
favors,  silence  and  oratory,  with 
lies  and  varying  degrees  of 
truth.”  He  concludes:  “This 
much  is  certain:  Our  opinions 
on  national  affairs  begin  to  take 
shape  with  the  amalgam  of  in¬ 
formation,  o])inion,  and  innuen¬ 
do  which  flows  to  us  from  Wash¬ 
ington  through  the  press  corps — 
an  amalgam  which  has  l)een  con¬ 
ditioned  at  least  in  part  by  the 
])redilections  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents,  their  superiors,  government 
officials,  or  all  three.” 

Prof.  Rivers  sees  a  nec’essity 
for  the  press,  which  is  the  critic 
of  government,  to  subject  itself 
to  self-criticism,  too.  He  pro- 
IMises  a  Committee  on  Public 
Communication,  made  up  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  and 
public,  to  defend  or  to  damn  the 
communications  media  as  a  case 
seems  to  warrant. 

Uli  t¥  * 

Patricia  Flynn,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  Ogden  R. 
Reid  when  he  was  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  also  for  Robert  E. 
Kintner,  chaiiman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  NBC,  has  written  a 
guide,  “The  Complete  Secre¬ 
tary”  (Pitman.  246  pages.  Nov. 
30.  $4.95). 
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Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize-winning  VV’ashington 
writer  for  the  Cowles  news- 
l)aj)ers  and  magazines,  is  the 
author  of  “TentacU's  of  Power: 
The  Story’  of  Jimmy  Hoffa” 
(World  Publishing  Co.  Nov.  10. 
$6.50). 

A  rei)ort  from  Viet  Nam  will 
l)e  given  by’  Jimmy’  Breslin,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  “Visit 
To  A  Small  War”  (World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  January’.  $3.95). 

The  35th  issue  of  an  annual 
for  atlvertisers,  advertising 
agencies,  designers  and  students 
will  lx*  published  in  January  by 
the  World  Publishing  Co.  It  is 
“Modem  Publicity’  1965  66” 
( Edited  by’  Ella  Moody’.  500  il- 
lu.strations.  $12.50). 

Valuable  craft  history  is  jire- 
sen’ed  and  expounded  in  “Type¬ 
founding  In  America,  1787-1825” 
(By  Rollo  G.  Silver.  University 
Press  of  Virginia,  (fliarlottes- 
ville.  Illu.strated.  139  (lages. 
$7.50).  Mr.  Silver  explains  in 
his  preface:  “The  purpose  of 
this  volume  is  twofold:  to  extend 
the  history  of  .\merican  type¬ 
founding  beyond  the  colonial 
)ieriod  and  to  jiresent  a  selection 
from  the  specimens  of  the 
founders,  thereby  jiroviding  a 
u.seful  tool  for  those  who  wish 
to  know  mor(‘  alxiut  the  letter 
forms  cast  in  .America.” 

Bobby'  Nichols,  who  writes  the 
“How  to  Play  Winning  Golf” 
column  for  General  Features 
Corporation,  is  the  author  of 
his  first  lHK)k,  “Never  Say 
Never:  The  Psychology’  of  Win¬ 
ning  Golf”  (Fleet.  Illustrated. 
113  i)ages.  $4.95).  Dean  Eagle, 
sports  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  wrote  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  including  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  famous  golfer- 
columnist. 

Bruce  Bliven,  for  40  years  a 
newspaper  and  magazine  editor 
in  New  York,  has  called  the  two 
decades  between  1930  and  1950 
the  most  important  in  history. 
In  his  new  Ixjok,  “The  World 
Changers”  (John  Day  Co.),  he 
supports  his  contention  and 
traces  events  through  such  key 
individuals  as  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  Hitler,  Stalin,  Musso¬ 
lini,  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  Hiro- 
hito.  Mr.  Bliven  was  editor  of 
the  New  Republic  for  30  y’ears 
and  for  20  years  was  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 
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How  ordinary  beeswax 
is  helping  Abitibi  develop 
improved  web  offset 
newsprint 


A  major  criterion  of  newsprint  quality  for  web  offset  is 
the  amount  of  lint  shed  by  the  paper.  The  more  a  paper 
lints,  the  faster  the  print  quality  deteriorates.  Also,  more 
down-time  is  needed  for  blanket  washups. 

Our  research  people  have  discovered  a  way  of  meas¬ 
uring  this  amount  of  lint.  Many  techniques  were  tried, 
but  none  of  them  worked.  When  the  prospects  of  find¬ 
ing  something  that  would  release  satisfactorily  from  the 


blanket  and  separate  itself  from  the  lint  seemed  pretty 
dismal,  someone  thought  of  beeswax;  and  it  worked! 

Now,  with  this  very  precise  method  for  measuring  the 
linting  tendency  of  web  offset  newsprint,  our  scientists 
are  providing  guideposts  for  our  paper  makers  in  the 
development  of  an  improved  sheet. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint,  research 
plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


CAPE  KENNEDY  CHUCKLES 

Smiling  Columnist 
Wields  Gentle  Sabre 

By  Joyce  Megginson 


Writing  of  the  not-quite- 
ecstatic  anticipation  of  cover¬ 
ing  an  assignment  in  Mims,  a 
small  town  in  North  Brevard 
County,  Fla.,  in  Cape  Kennedy 
territory,  Dick  Young,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Brevard  section  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  wrote: 

“Mims!  We  could  hardly 
wait!  Mims!  Hub  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Mims!  Watering  place 
for  the  world’s  cosmopolites. 
‘See  Mims  and  die!’  entices  the 
old  proverb.  “Watch  it,  buddy! 
You’ll  crack  your  neck,’  warned 
a  passing  citizen  as  we  eyed  the 
skyscrapers.” 

In  another  column,  discussing 
the  deposits  required  from  new¬ 
comers  by  the  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Co,  Dick  quoted  an 
FP&L  official’s  explanation  that 
the  deposits  are  needed  because 
20%  of  the  local  population 
moves  every  month.  “Pore  ol’ 
financially  faltering  FP&L,” 
wrote  Dick,  “You’re  working  it 
all  wrong,  Jim.  You  should  in¬ 
stall  a  little  tin  cup  with  pencils 
in  it  in  your  downtown  business 
office.” 

So  turns  the  gentle  saber  of 
Dick  Young,  five  times  weekly 
columnist  for  the  Brevard  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Orlando  Daily  Newspapers 
publishes  a  Brevard  County  edi¬ 
tion,  which  contains  a  complete 
Brevard  section,  on  Sunday  and 
Tuesday  through  Friday.  Dick’s 
column,  “Brevard  Beacon,”  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  editorial  page  on 
all  five  days.  “Thirty-four  cot¬ 
ton  pickin’  column  inches,”  says 
Dick.  “There  are  days  when  I’m 
tempted  to  fill  the  column  with 
the  city  directory.  That’s  when 
I  usually  pick  on  my  neighbors.” 

Dick  writes  of  everything 
from  space  shots  to  growing 
orchids  to  local  club  meetings. 
Everything  has  a  local  slant 
and  he  doesn’t  touch  on  national 
issues  except  when  they  affect 
local  interests.  He  has  been  kid¬ 
ding  Houston  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  ever  since  Houston  got 
into  the  space  act. 

The  column  has  been  running 
since  February,  1964,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  in  local  journalism  here. 
Dick  and  several  other  staffers 
submitted  samples  when  the 
powers  that  be  decided  to  run  a 
Brevard  column  and  Dick  won 
out  in  the  competition. 


Since  he  took  on  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  triple  spacing  6  legal 
size  sheets  every  day  but  Mon¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  he  has  not 
had  a  regular  beat,  although 
he  usually  covers  the  space  news 
— there’s  lots  of  that  in  this 
part  of  the  country — and  re¬ 
ceives  other  assignments,  too. 

Never  Malicious 

Dick’s  specialty  is  kidding 
everybody  and  everything — but 
never  maliciously.  He  succeeds 
in  pulling  legs  without  break¬ 
ing  any  bones  in  the  process  and 
successfully  manages  that  rare 
delicate  balance  of  satire  with 
an  unoffending  twinkle. 

There  have  been  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  who  take  themselves 
more  seriously  than  Dick  has  in 
his  column,  but  these  individu¬ 
als  add  up  to  a  handful — and 
that’s  not  a  bad  score  with  an 
average  of  four  or  five  pokes 
per  column. 

Anyone  innocently  sending 
him  a  press  release  is  likely  to 
be  identified  as  a  “flack”  in 
Dick’s  column.  The  flacks  love 
it.  When  a  local  organization 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting,  it  didn’t  anticipate 
— but  should  have — that  Dick 
would  seize  on  the  “fellowship 
hour”  notation  and  convert  it 
to  an  essay  on  euphemistic  booz¬ 
ing. 

Although  Dick’s  editorial 
page  column  is  rightfully  sub¬ 
jective,  he  still  uses  good  news- 
gathering  tactics.  He  runs  down 
rumors,  varifies  for  accuracy 
instead  of  presuming  a  tip  is 
correct,  and  usually  uses  attri¬ 
bution  in  reporting  facts,  places 
and  dates. 

One  of  his  favorite  column 
targets  is  the  pompous  politi¬ 
cian  and  he  conducts  his  own 
crusade  to  stop  the  tradition  of 
naming  local  public  buildings 
after  present  incumbents.  He 
takes  no  stance  for  either 
party,  but  admits  he  enjoys 
tongue-in-cheeking  some  politi¬ 
cians  more  than  others  —  re¬ 
gardless  of  party,  of  course. 

Even  though  Florida  has 
gone  Republican  in  national 
elections,  most  local  and  state 
officials  are  still  Democrats,  Re¬ 
publicans  are  only  gradually 
edging  their  way  in.  Dick  was 
kidding  some  of  these  old-line 
members  of  the  Florida  Demo¬ 
crat  establishment  last  fall  and 
the  word  got  back  to  him  that 


some  of  his  targets  were  trying 
to  uncover  his  party  registra¬ 
tion.  This  information  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  “against”  him. 
(The  Orlando  Sentinel  support- 
^  Lyndon  Johnson  for  presi¬ 
dent  and  if  Dick  was  found  out 
to  be  a  registered  Republican, 
the  presumption — wrong — was 
that  the  Sentinel  would  have  his 
scalp.) 

Dick  saved  the  snoopers  the 
trouble  and  identified  himself 
as  a  registered  Independent  in 
his  column. 

The  Brevard  Beacon  writer 
has  one  of  the  handiest  pieces 
of  equipment  any  columnist 
could  hope  to  have — a  law  de¬ 
gree.  Doesn’t  that  come  in  han¬ 
dy  when  you’re  writing  a  col¬ 
umn,  he  was  asked?  “Ya  damn 
betcha  it  does,”  Dick  affirmed. 

Dick,  who  was  bom  and 
reared  “in  a  little  poverty  pock¬ 
et  in  Appalchia” — namely.  West 
Virginia — was  in  the  Marines. 
He  went  to  college  on  a  G.I. 
bill,  was  sent  back  to  Korea, 
and  earned  enough  additional 
eligibility  to  get  his  law  degree 
at  Boston  University. 

He  got  into  the  newspaper 
business  strictly  by  accident 
when  he  took  a  job  with  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
to  earn  some  pennies  while  he 
waited  to  take  state  boards  in 
law. 

He  never  did  practice  law  full 
time  although  he  moonlighted 
as  an  attorney  as  he  worked  on 
West  Virginia  newspapers  until 
1962.  In  February  of  that  year, 
when  it  had  snowed  for  six 
weeks,  he  said  to  his  wife,  “Let’s 
move  to  Plorida.” 

Qaims  Adjuster 

So  they  did — in  two  weeks, 
after  giving  notice  to  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Times-West  Virginian. 
Dick  and  his  wife  Marcie,  whom 
he  describes  as  “a  real  patient 
gal  with  lotsa  guts,”  took  off 
with  their  three  children,  $200 
in  cash,  a  paid-for,  muffler-less 
’56  Chrysler — and  no  job.  They 
landed  in  Palm  Beach,  where 
Dick  got  a  job  as  an  insurance 
claims  adjustor. 

The  insurance  company  trans¬ 
ferred  Dick  to  the  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  area.  In  December  of  1962, 
Dick  walked  into  the  Brevard 
Sentinel  office  and  asked  for  a 
job.  He  got  it.  “Thank  good¬ 
ness,”  said  his  wife.  Dick  says 
Marcie  tells  him  he’s  unusually 
unbearable  when  he’s  not 
writing. 

Now  Dick  and  family  are 
happily  installed  in  a  subdivi¬ 
sion  on  Merritt  Island,  now  with 
a  ’59  Plymouth,  almost  paid  for, 
and  also  muffler-less.  After  liv¬ 
ing  in  Palm  Beach,  “where  they 
almost  apologize  for  commer¬ 
cials,”  it  seemed  “loud,  boomin’ 
and  brassy”  when  they  moved 
here,  but  now  the  Youngs  love 


Dick  Young 

the  Cape  Kennedy  area, 

“The  most  dramatic  thing  in 
our  lifetime  is  going  to  hapjien 
8  miles  up  the  road  from  where 
we  live,”  Dick  says  of  the  moon 
shot  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
five  years  from  the  nearby  Mer¬ 
ritt  Island  Launch  Area.  Al¬ 
though  he’s  been  at  MILA  many 
times,  he  says  he’s  still  thrilled 
everj'  time  he  visits  the  moon 
launch  area. 

He  has  ridden  the  crawler- 
transporter  that  will  move  the 
moon  vehicle  and  he  says  it’s 
“like  sitting  in  Yankee  Stadium 
and  having  it  take  off.”  He  cites 
fascinating  features  about  the 
Vertical  Assembly  Building, 
which  will  soon  be  the  world’s 
largest  building,  such  as  the 
fact  that  engineers  must  keep 
air  moving  inside  of  it  or  else 
thunderstorms  would  develop. 

The  only  thing  before  the 
space  industry  in  Brevard 
County,  Dick  says,  was  citrus, 
mosquitoes  and  alligators.  The 
history  of  the  area  interests 
him  and  he  does  many  columns 
on  local  lore.  People  homestead¬ 
ed  here  as  recent  ago  as  the 
20’s,  he  points  out. 

His  desk  at  the  Brevard  Sen¬ 
tinel  is  cluttered  with  space 
books  and  he’s  gaining  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  complex  ef¬ 
forts  underway  at  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy.  His  desk  also  contains  The 
Left  Handed  Dictionary  by 
Leonard  Louis  Levinson,  a  pa¬ 
perback  published  by  Collier 
Books,  New  York,  and  Dick 
often  finishes  up  his  columns  by 
quoting  from  it: 

•  Highway  —  the  space  be¬ 
tween  billboards. 

•  Procrastination — the  art  of 
keeping  up  with  yesterday. 

•  Wolf — a  guy  who  is  ready, 
villian  and  able. 

•  Convention  —  a  gathering 
where  conventions  are  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Dick  receives  lots  of  mail  and 
phone  calls  from  people  who  get 
disturbed  about  things  and 
have  crusades  to  suggest.  Most 
give  their  names  and  only  a 
few  request  that  their  names 
not  be  used,  Dick  says.  When 
he  has  not  turned  the  gentle 
knife  enough  lately  to  suit  some 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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“Look,  to  make  a  buck 
you  have  to  wheel,  deal, 
stretch  a  point,  and...” 


no  you  don’t 


Honesty  makes  everything  your  advertiser  advertises,  your  newspaper  prints,  your  station  broadcasts 
more  believable.  Honesty  is  a  good  business  to  be  in.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  “Recommended  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles”?  It’s  published  by  the  Association  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  and  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association.  Please  write  to... 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


during  space  shots  as  “roach 
wagons. ”  One  of  the  waitresses 
got  so  mad  once  that  she  told 
someone,  “If  that  little  hugger 
finds  a  roach  in  my  wagon,  I’ll 
make  a  samith  out  of  it  for 

. .  him’’ — all  of  which  Dick  duti- 

Recently,  when  Dick  stayed  fully  quoted  iu^his  column, 
too  mild  too  long  to  suit  one 
reader,  he  was  dubbed  “the  Deb¬ 
bie  Garst  of  the  Brevard  Senti¬ 
nel.”  (Debbie  Garst  is  society 
editor  of  the  Cocoa  Tribune.) 


Dick  Young 

(Continued  from  pane  42) 


Dick  writes  of  his  Appalachia 
background  and  says  when  the 
family  goes  back  to  West  Vir- 
ginney  for  a  visit,  it’s  like 

. . ^  straight  out  of  Li’l  Abner.  Peo- 

Dick  kids  other  members  of  pl®  ure  drying  out  bear.skins, 
the  jire.ss,  too.  Writing  of  Mary  there  are  barefooted  women, 
Rubb,  Fairchild  Publications’  und  bareltottomed  kids.  You  sel- 
correspondent  at  the  Cai>e,  and  ‘lour  see  peojrle  between  the 
her  predilection  for  wild,  wild  ages  of  20  and  60,  he’s  noticed, 
hats,  Dick  said,  “You’d  think  He  tries  to  stay  three  columns 
whirling  astronauts  would  ahead,  but  says  he  doesn’t  like 
scream,  ‘There’s  the  Cape!  or  to  get  too  far  j^ead  l)ecau.se  he 
‘There’s  Okeechol)ee!’  as  they  wants  to  .stay  timely.  This  year, 
make  their  first  orbit,  but  they  he  wrote  columns  ahead  for  his 
pick  the  most  conspicuous  object  vacation  and  plans  to  mail  .some 
on  the  ground  below  and  eopy  in.  “The  readers  might 
scream,  ‘There’s  Man,'  Bubb!’  ”  »ni.ss  me,”  he  said,  noting  that 
When  Walt  Robshaw  left  the  dedication  was  running  out  of 
editor’s  post  of  the  Brevard  his  ears,  and  if  he  didn’t  have 
Sentinel  and  became  a  PR  man  his  column  appear  while  he  was 
for  TWA,  Dick  wrote,  “Walt  Koue.  he  mused,  “they  might 
Robshaw  .stopped  at  the  office  not. 

today  to  drop  off  an  image  or  Dick  is  86,  .’i'S"  and  weighs 
two.”  I*!'*-  He  .says  he’s  too  little  to 

He  relates  funny  stories  in  take  a  chance  on  riling  anyone 
his  column,  too,  such  as  the  time  much.  “Most  people  are  good 
a  plavful  switchlx)ard  operator  natured  about  the  column,”  he 
who  'worke<l  for  Boeing  an-  says.  “The  secret  is:  when  you 
swered  the  phone  with,  smile!” 

“BOING!”  just  when  one  of  the  He  likes  fishing,  green  thumb- 
Boeing  brass  happened  to  call.  ing,  and  driving  through  Flor- 
He  gives  the  needle  to  local  ida.  He  figures  that  if  all  those 
chambers  of  commerce  who  Yankees  jiay  good  money  to  see 
schedule  breakfa.st  meetings  at  Florida,  there’s  something 
the  ungodly  hour  of  7:30  A.M.  worthwhile  seeing, 
and  he  decries  the  “penguin”  in-  He’s  also  a  stringer  for  Time, 
fluence  of  the  big  city  boys  who  Inc.,  in  the  Cape  area,  covering 
come  down  here  wearing  Brooks  space  news  princii)all.v. 
Brothers  suits  and  marring  the  • 

image  of  casually-dressed  Flor-  wr  i 

ida.  He  suggests  that  the  local  Wt^ekly  Buys  JNew  1  ress 
seafood  industry  not  change  the  PlCAYliNB,  Miss, 

name  of  (Janaveral  Shrimp  to  The  weekly  Picayune  Item  is 
Kennedy  Shrimp  “because  one  growing  and  has  its  eyes  on  the 
of  the  senators  might  get  the  daily  field  eventually,  says 
impi  ession  you  were  calling  him  James  B.  Nutter,  publisher.  He 
a  nasty  name.”  has  placed  an  order  for  a  Fair- 

‘Roacl,  Wagons’  offset  press  to  be  de- 


Plate  casting  and  finishing 
machinery  -  WOOD  is  your 
prime  source, 
call:  201-756-5700 


the  future 

today! 


EDITORIALIZING  over  refreshments  at  the  annual  meeting  of  editors 
of  newspapers  that  distribute  This  Week  magazine  are:  Left  to  right— 
Frank  Eyerly,  managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Ben  G.  Wright,  president  of  This  Week;  and  William  Nichols,  publisher 
of  This  Week. 
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Union  Pacific 
is  many  things 
to  many  peopie 


To  Shippers... U.P.  is  synonymous  with  the  finest  freight 
service,  modern  specialized  equipment,  high-powered 
locomotives  to  assure  on-time  deliveries. 

To  Consumers  .  .  .  Swift,  dependable  delivery  of  many 
products  they  buy  —  both  perishable  and  durable. 

To  Travelers  .  .  .  Relaxing,  comfortable,  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical  travel  on  Union  Pacific  Domeliners. 

To  Communities...  In  the  western  states  it  serves.  Union 
Pacific’s  purchases  made,  wages  to  employees  and 
taxes  paid,  all  contribute  toward  the  activities  and 
economy  of  the  community. 

For  Plant  Site  Seekers  ...  A  wide  selection  of  track-side 
tracts  including  fully  developed  industrial  parks  offer 
unusual  opportunities  for  industries  of  all  types 
throughout  the  Union  Pacific  West. 

Government .  .  .  Union  Pacific’s  strategic  middle  route 
between  the  East  and  all  the  Pacific  Coast  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  link  in  the  nation’s  transportation  system,  vital  to 
its  economy  in  times  of  peace  and  to  its  defense  in 
emergencies. 

IVe  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA  68102 


School  News  Coverage 
Better  Than  Average 

By  H.  R.  Frederick 


How  effective  is  the  average 
community  newspaper  in  its 
coverage  of  school  news? 

Results  of  a  questionnaire 
survey  of  newspaper  and  school 
personnel  reveal  that  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  is  better  than 
average  when  the  separate  rat¬ 
ings  of  newspaper  and  of  school 
personnel  were  summarized. 

However,  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  perceive  their  coverage  of 
school  news  to  be  more  than 
very  effective.  School  personnel, 
on  the  other  hand,  perceive  such 
coverage  by  the  newspaper  staff 
to  be  just  slightly  above  aver¬ 
age  in  effectiveness. 

Newspaper  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  rated  their  staff  cover¬ 
age  at  4.33  on  a  five-point  rat¬ 
ing  scale  (5-most,  4-very,  3-mod- 
erately,  2-somewhat,  1-slightly 
or  not  very  effective). 

Chief  school  administrators, 
on  the  other  hand,  rated  the 
newspaper’s  staff  coverage  of 
school  news  at  3.25.  The  aver¬ 
age  effectiveness  of  school  news 
coverage  rated  by  the  two 
groups  was  3.79. 

108  Answer  Questionnaires 

The  survey  was  conducted 
among  a  random  population  in 
New  York  State.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  123  chief  school 
administrators,  with  64  com¬ 
pleting  and  returning  a  45-item 
questionnaire  before  the  cut-off 
date.  Ninety  -  three  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  newspaper 
editors  and  reporters,  with  44 
completing  a  27-item  question¬ 
naire  before  the  cut-off  date. 
The  statistical  interpretations, 
therefore,  represent  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  108  newspaper  and 
school  personnel. 

The  44  newspaper  personnel 
consisted  of  30  editors  and  14 
reporters,  representing  25  daily 
and  19  weekly  newspapers. 

The  64  school  personnel  con¬ 
sisted  of  chief  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  in  systems  or  districts 
in  40  of  New  York  State’s  62 
counties. 


The  author  is  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  to  Dr.  Kermit 
•M.  Stover,  supt.  of  Marple- 
Newtown  Joint  Schools,  New¬ 
town  Square,  Pa.  He  holds  both 
an  MED  degree  in  educational 
administration  and  an  MA  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 
He  also  has  been  a  public  school 
teacher  and  newspaper  reporter- 
editor. 


Both  newspaper  (4.00)  and 
school  personnel  (3.90)  rated 
school  information  prepared  by 
the  central  school  office  near 
very  effective  (3.95).  Informa¬ 
tion  prepared  for  release  by 
building  principals  was  rated 
(3.42)  nearly  the  same  by  news¬ 
paper  (3.35)  and  school  (3.49) 
personnel. 

However,  newspaper  (2.95) 
and  school  (3.26)  rated  infor¬ 
mation  prepared  for  release  by 
teachers  as  only  of  moderate 
effectiveness  (3.10). 

Newspaper  (2.50)  and  school 
(3.91)  were  widely  different  in 
their  rating  of  the  effectiveness 
of  information  prepared  by  su¬ 
pervised  students  (3.20).  Al¬ 
though  school  personnel  rated 
such  information  as  very  effec¬ 
tive,  newspaper  personnel  rated 
such  information  as  only  be¬ 
tween  somewhat  and  moderately 
effective. 

Over-All  Uovcrage  Rated 

School-related  stories  and  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  community  news¬ 
paper,  regardless  of  who  pre¬ 
pared  them,  were  rated  as  only 
slightly  more  than  moderately 
effective  (3.39)  by  school  per¬ 
sonnel.  Newspaper  personnel, 
however,  rated  such  stories  and 
articles  as  slightly  less  than 
very  effective  (3.83). 

School  related  photographs  in 
the  community  newspaper,  re¬ 
gardless  of  who  prepaid  them, 
were  rated  by  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  as  slightly  more  than 
very  effective  (4.06)  and  by 
school  personnel  as  less  than 
very  effective  (3.79).  The  aver¬ 
age  of  the  two  group  means 
(school  and  newspaper  person¬ 
nel  evaluations)  was  3.92. 

The  percentage  of  total 
school-related  information  in 
the  community  newspapers  col¬ 
lected  and  prepared  by  newspa¬ 
per  personnel  was  59.28  and  by 
school  personnel,  40.61. 

Access  to  Information 

Over  55  per  cent  of  the  44 
newspaper  editors  and  reporters 
indicated  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  get  school-related  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  the  schools  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

Seventeen  per  cent  indicated 
that  it  was  fairly  easy  and  five 
per  cent  indicated  that  it  was 
not  too  easy  to  get  information 
out  of  the  schools. 

Over  54  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
paper  respondents  indicated 


that  more  school-related  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  used  in  the  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  Approxi¬ 
mately  27  per  cent  indicated 
that  the  existing  quantity  was 
just  enough  and  18  per  cent  that 
the  existing  quantity  was  more 
than  enough. 

Newspaper  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  that  most  school  news  is 
classified  as  time  and  filler  mate¬ 
rial  (49.03  per  cent). 

School  news  appearing  on  the 
front  and  second  front  page 
(and  jump  page)  accounted  for 
23.38  per  cent,  and  approximate¬ 
ly  12%  per  cent  of  all  .school 
news  was  classified  as  general 
news  and  published  on  inside 
pages  at  will. 

Approximately  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  school  news  was  in 
the  form  of  feature  stories  and 
.series  of  articles. 

Specific  Reporter 

Over  half  of  the  newspaper 
respondents  (.52.27  per  cent)  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  specific  reporter 
or  staff  member  was  designated 
to  gather  and  prepare  school- 
related  information  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Newspaper  respondents  were 
asked  whether  a  staff  specialist 
in  the  central  school  office  (even 
though  part-time  with  other  as¬ 
signed  duties)  to  handle  public 
information  would  appreciably 
facilitate  the  flow  of  information 
or  improve  the  quality  of  school 
news  coverage  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  replied  yes  to  this 
question. 

Recommendations 

Newspaper  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  were  asked  the  following 
open-end  question: 

“What  one  recommendation  or 
suggestion  are  you  able  to  make 
to  improve  the  flow  of  school  in¬ 
formation  to  your  newspaper 
and  subsequently  the  school 
news  coverage  in  your  news¬ 
paper?” 

The  following  10  responses  in¬ 
dicate  some  need  for  a  systemat¬ 
ic  source  of  school  information: 

— “One  central  source  of 
school  information.” 

— “A  central  source,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  available.” 

— “Information  be  handled 
more  systematically.  (News  of¬ 
ten  received  too  late  to  use  it).” 

— “Release  news  each  week 
steadily.” 

— “Some  staff  member  in  each 
of  our  four  schools  should  be 
designated  to  channel  all  news 
information  into  the  newspaper 
office — or  at  least  furnish  leads 
to  newspaper  staff  members.” 

— “It  might  pay  school  sys¬ 
tems  to  And  a  teacher  to  handle 
public  relations  and  make  it 
worthwhile.” 

— “Appointment  of  a  special 


liaison  teacher  to  work  with  the 
press  on  school  news.” 

— “Would  appreciate  having 
one  staff  member  to  gather 
small  school  news.” 

— “Personal  preference  as  a 
reporter  is  to  go  straight  to  my 
source  and  around  public  rela¬ 
tions  personnel.  However,  I  ad¬ 
mit  the  -  - - school  system 

might  be  better  able  to  cover  up 
stories  they  wish  the  paper 
would  not  get  if  the  system  em¬ 
ployed  p.r.  officers.” 

— Comment  about  PR  special¬ 
ist  by  newspaper  editor: 

“PR  specialist  is  outstanding 
(in  that  school  system  or  dis¬ 
trict)  and  district  coverage  is 
excellent.  P.S.  They  make  bad 
news  easy  to  come  by  ahso.” 

School  Board  Scored 

School  board  directors  or 
lK)ard  of  education  members  and 
the  transactions  of  their  af¬ 
fairs  were  generally  unfavor¬ 
ably  criticized  by  the  new.spaper 
personnel,  as  the  following  com¬ 
ments  indicate. 

— “That  board  of  education 
members  be  less  secretive  on 
various  matters  that  come  be¬ 
fore  them.” 

— “Cut  down  number  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  held  by  school 
board.” 

— “More  attention  to  this  by 
school  and  board  officials.  Pub 
lie  relations  too  often  takes  a 
back  seat.” 

— “More  inclusive  board  of 
education  coverage  at  time  it 
occurs.” 

— “Minutes  of  school  board 
meetings  should  be  forwarded 
to  local  newspapers  since  re¬ 
porter  cannot  attend  each  meet¬ 
ing.” 

— “No  newspaper  would  want 
a  staff  member  preparing  copy 
of  Board  of  Education  proce^- 
ings  or  on  much  of  the  news 
coming  out  of  superintendent’s 
office.  It  would  be  helpful,  how¬ 
ever,  if  a  school  staff  member 
was  designated  to  put  together 
much  of  the  information  at  the 
building  level.” 

Comments  by  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  about  student  reporters 
varied,  but  generally  were  fa¬ 
vorable  : 

— “S  t  u  d  e  n  t  s  interested  in 
journalism  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  submit  feature  stories 
about  school  activities.” 

— “Students  chosen  have 
proven  to  be  unusually  adept  at 
reporting  school  activities.” 

— “Have  news-minded  stu¬ 
dent  reporters  cooperating  with 
community  newspaper.” 

— “Sometimes  they  (students) 
know  less  than  we  do  about 
what  they  are  doing.” 

The  following  comments  by 
newspaper  personnel  indicate 
that  school  administrators  (1) 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes  every 
shopperawinner? 


It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  households.  And  here’s  one  big 
reason  they're  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow 
a  merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  to  all  his  customers  — and  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  re¬ 
tailer  doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business 
might  use  to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving 
S&H  Green  Stamps  to  all  of  his  customers: 


He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  de¬ 
livery,  provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  used  the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as 
no  more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was 
done  on  that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every 
shopper  is  a  winner.  That’s  one  reason  why 
S&H  Green  Stamps  have  been  given  by  lead¬ 
ing  American  retailers  since  1 896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


School  News 

(Continued  from  pnqe  46) 


do  not  appreciate  “news”,  (2) 
are  sometimes  defensive,  (3) 
are  prone  to  promote  only  fa¬ 
vorable  news,  and  (4)  need  to 
build  more  healthful  ties  with 
newspaper  staff  members: 

— “Judpmicnt  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  news  and  how  much  in¬ 
cidental  detail  which  a  daily  can 
afford  to  publish.” 

— “P.R.  training:  requirement 
for  school  administrators.” 

— “A  need  for  better  under¬ 
standing  by  administrators  of 
what  is  and  is  not  newsworthy. 
Promptness.” 

— “Make  school  people  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  currency  of  news.” 

— “Each  school  principal 
either  becomes  ‘news-minded’  or 
name  someone  to  tip  the  papers 
on  stories.” 

— “Realization  by  school  per¬ 
sonnel  that  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  school  activities.” 

— “Make  school  personnel  fa¬ 
miliar  with  possible  news  or 
feature  stories  more  accessible 
to  reporters.” 

— “Understanding  of  time 
value  of  news.  Awareness  that 
education  is  a  year-round  edu¬ 
cation  of  students  and  taxpay¬ 
ers  who  are  footing  the  bill. 
Continuous  flow  of  all  types — 
budgret,  improved  progrrams,  etc. 
necessary.” 

— “A  somewhat  less  defensive 
and  less  of  what  difference  does 
it  make  by  some  school  person¬ 
nel.” 

— “Publicity  man  is  a  teacher 
first.” 

— “Use  of  a  staff  member  to 
collect  small  news.  Understand¬ 
ing  that  officials  should  speak 
to  press  about  bad  and  good 
news  since  paper  will  eventually 
gret  all  information  and  holding 
back  only  increases  interest.” 

— “Greater  cooperation  from 
school  officials  to  help  us  get  the 
news.” 

— “Personal  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  one  specific  reporter  and 
school  officials.” 

— “Improved  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  school  officials  and  news¬ 
papers.” 

— “Prompt  reports  by  admin¬ 
istration.” 

Wbat  Is  ‘Big’  News? 

What  is  “big”  school  news? 
Newspaper  and  school  person¬ 
nel  were  asked  to  evaluate  as  to 
importance  twelve  items  relat¬ 
ing  to  fiscal  affairs,  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff,  students  and  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Both  newspapers  and  school 
personnel  rated  budget  and 
physical  plant  need  as  of  the 
highest  importance  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  school  information  which 


appears  in  the  community  news¬ 
paper. 

School  personnel  were  more 
child-curriculum  directed  in 
their  orientation  to  school  news 
(49  per  cent  of  their  emphasis 
was  on  those  items  pertaining  to 
the  student  and  the  curriculum) 
than  newspaper  personnel 
(whose  total  emphasis  in  this 
direction  was  45.81  per  cent). 

However,  the  maj«n’  emphasis 
of  school  personnel  in  their  col¬ 
lective  evaluation  was  on  fiscal 
related  affairs  and  jjrofessional 
staff  (51  per  cent  total  empha¬ 
sis).  Newspaper  personnel  were 
even  higher  in  this  direction 
(54  cer  cent  total  emphasis). 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  SURVEY 

What  are  the  implications  of 
this  .surv'ey  for  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  for  .school  ad¬ 
ministrators? 

Newspaper  P«TsoniieI 

Newspapers  would  do  well  to 
continue  the  tendency  (as  found 
in  this  survey)  of  designating 
a  specific  reporter  or  staff  mem¬ 
ber  to  gather  and  prepare; 
school- related  information  in 
their  specific  districts  or  areas. 

Newspaper  personnel  would 
probably  be  wise  in  promoting 
systematic  dis.semination  of  in¬ 
formation  from  or  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  office.  Not  only  was 
it  found  that  .such  information 
was  the  most  effective,  but  a 
que.stion  of  authority  and  au¬ 
thenticity  immediately  arises 
when  inh>rmation  (used  in  the 
community  newspaper)  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  building  principals, 
teachers  and  super\'ised  stu¬ 
dents. 

However,  the  newspapers 
perhaps  should  promote  report¬ 
ing  of  student  affairs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  by  super\'ised  students. 
Not  only  is  this  a  rich  experi¬ 
ence  for  such  students,  but  it 
also  alleviates  the  necessity  of 
central  school  office  concern 
with  what  newspaper  personnel 
designate  as  “small  new's.”  For 
purposes  of  authenticity,  au¬ 
thority  and  control,  student  re¬ 
porters  should  be  encouraged 
only  to  write  of  their  own  ac¬ 
tivities  and  affairs,  not  of 
school  or  district  affairs  per  se. 

Newspaper  personnel  would 
be  wise  to  realize  that  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  community 
newspaper,  in  many  instances, 
is  not  as  effective  as  it  could 
be  because  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  public  schools. 
With  the  increasing  trend  in 
recent  years  toward  large  and 
more  centralized  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  newspaper  personnel 
have  often  been  at  a  loss  to  ef¬ 
fectively  establish  and  promote 
more  than  adequate  coverage.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  community 
newspaper  to  have  covered  the 


neighborhood  school  of  the  past; 
it  is  another  thing,  however,  for 
it  to  cover  the  highly  complex 
school  districts  of  today.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  more  and  more  demands 
have  been  made  on  the  new’spa- 
j)ers  whose  numbers  have  de¬ 
clined  in  recent  years  as  the 
.school  districts  have  become 
more  comi)lex. 

Newspaper  personnel  must 
not  only  attempt  to  facilitate 
but  would  probably  be  wise  to 
promote  increasing  collection  of 
and  preparation  by  school  i)er- 
sonnel  of  school-related  infor¬ 
mation. 

Iiiforinution  .Spt‘riali^l 

The  trend  toward  a  public  re¬ 
lations  or  information  .specialist 
in  the  central  school  office  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent.  The  prohibitive 
factors  against  initiation  of 
such  a  staff  specialty  have  been 
found  to  l>e  small  size,  inade- 
<)unte  finance,  lack  of  under- 
.standing  of  the  need  for  such 
activity,  and  the  scarcity  of  per- 
.sons  competent  not  only  in  edu¬ 
cational  administration  but  in 
journalistic  training. 

It  is  believed  that  with  the 
establishment  of  even  a  part- 
time  staff  specialty  in  public 
relations  and  information  more 
school-related  information 
would  be  available  for  publica¬ 
tion,  a  need  cited  by  54  per  cent 
of  the  editors  and  reporters.  In 
addition,  it  is  believed  that  the 
cris})er  and  more  militant  prep¬ 
aration  of  school  information 
would  change  its  use  in  the 
community  new'spaper  with  less 
of  the  school-related  copy  used 
on  a  time  and  filler  basis  and 
more  on  a  hard  and  general 
news  basis. 

Newspaper  personnel  are  per¬ 
haps  justified  in  calling  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  pub¬ 
lic-relations,  especially  by  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

However,  new’spaper  criticism 
of  school  board  members  and 
boards  of  education  is  believed 
to  be  par  for  the  hazards  of  be¬ 
ing  a  school  director.  Indeed, 
although  some  improvement  is 
probably  needed,  it  has  been  the 
author’s  observation  that  most 
school  directors  attempt  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  roles  in  a  superior 
manner.  For  example,  executive 
sessions  are  most  certainly  an¬ 
noying  to  the  working  press.  In 
the  school  director’s  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  often  necessary. 
With  the  proper  timing  of  such 
sessions  near  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  it  is  believed  that  much 
of  the  friction  here  could  be 
eliminated. 

New.spaper  personnel  perhaps 
should  endeavor  to  improve 
their  orientation  to  the  content 
and  direction  of  school  news.  It 
is  the  child  and  what  he  is  doing 
in  .school,  in  the  final  analysis. 


which  should  be  the  most  Imjior- 
tant.  This  is  not  to  say  how¬ 
ever,  that  fi.scal  affairs  and  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  are  unimportant. 
In  the  long  run,  to  promote  Iret- 
ter  public  understanding  of  the 
schools,  newspaper  per.sonnel 
could  more  extensively  and  in¬ 
tensively  try  to  cover  the  real 
core  of  the  public  school  system 
— the  student,  the  classroom 
and  the  activities  of  the  student 
in  that  classroom. 

.School  Personm-l 

School  administrators  would 
be  well  to  give  the  thought  to 
their  evaluation  of  the  content 
and  direction  of  school-related 
information  appearing  in  the 
community  newspaper.  To  re¬ 
focus  public  attention  on  the 
student  and  the  classroom  will 
]'e<iuire  some  aggress  iv'eness  and 
will  probably  be  met  by  opposi¬ 
tion  h’om  the  newsjrapers.  How¬ 
ever,  as  previously  indicated, 
the  student  is,  in  the  long  view 
and  final  analysis,  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  this  year’s  particular 
budget.  Perhaps  better  as  a  fo¬ 
cus  would  l)e  explaining  what 
the  student  will  get  as  a  result 
of  this  year’s  budget. 

School  administrators  should 
attempt  to  better  understand 
how  vital  a  role  school  public 
relations  can  play  in  promoting 
quality  education  programs. 
Without  adequate  public  rela¬ 
tions,  even  a  wealthy  district 
is  hamstrung;  with  effective 
public  relations,  a  poor  district 
can  do  much  in  approaching  a 
quality  education  program  on 
a  limited  basis. 

With  the  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  and  size  of  school  districts, 
administrators  would  be  wise  in 
lieing  more  militant  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  even 
part-time  staff  specialties  in 
public  relations  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  central  school  office. 

The  effective  public  relations 
staff  specialist  is  neither  a 
“press  agent”  or  “educationist”. 
The  ethical  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist  is  a  person  of  extreme 
honesty  and  conscience,  trying 
to  portray  the  local  school  story 
in  such  a  way  that  today’s  .stu¬ 
dents  (tomorrow’s  adults)  are 
not  short-changed,  and  that  to¬ 
day  adults  understand  the  total 
school  story. 

Chief  administrators  would  be 
wise,  in  most  instances,  to  es¬ 
tablish  immediate  control  of 
public  information  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  where  materials  col¬ 
lected  by  various  school  person¬ 
nel  in  the  district  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  release  to 
the  community  newspaper.  Such 
central  office  preparation  can  be 
maintained  in  districts  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  financial  resources 
and  without  additional  person¬ 
nel  in  most  instances. 
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5,000  TESTED 
IN  TOMS  RIVER 
ANTI-TR  DRIVE 

TOMS  RIVER  —  Between  10,000  and  12,000  Americans 
still  die  each  year  from  TB.  More  than  50,000  new  cases  are 
discovered  each  year,  and  there  are  about  250,000  estimated 
active  cases. 

The  point  of  it  all,  say  the  doctors,  is  that  we  now  know 
enough  to  wipe  out  TB  — but  we  haven’t  done  it.  Dr.  Willis 
B.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Ocean  County  TB  and  Health 
Association,  and  campaign  co>chairman,  told  the  SUN, 
“This  type  of  testing  has  great  significance,  from  a  national 
standpoint.  I’m  thinking  of  the  estimated  125,000  undiscov* 
ered  cases  of  TB.  We  can  get  at  them  and  cure  them  with 
tests  like  these.  Everybody  from  the  Mayor  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  seemed  proud  to  take  part.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  executive  director  of  the  group 
and  coordin®*'' •  the 


This  headline  told  two  stories. 

One  is  familiar  in  this  country  — it’s  the  story  of  diverse  search  had  brought  out  a  simple,  effective  diagnostic 

interests  uniting  strengths  at  a  time  and  place  against  a  device,  the  Tine  Test. 

common  problem  for  the  common  good  with  the  press  But  to  fight  and  cure  this  disease,  it  must  be  uncovered, 

playing  an  essential  role.  Fortunately,  the  other  is  also  And  that  means  bringing  people  out  to  be  tested.  Such 

familiar— medical  science  coming  up  with  the  needed  responsibility  in  Ocean  County  fell  — as  it  does  in  most 

disease-fighting  ability  and  tools.  communities  — largely  to  the  newspapers. 

Dimensions  of  the  problem  were  outlined  by  statistics  They  reminded  and  urged,  and  scolded  and  reasoned, 

on  tuberculosis  —  54,000  new  cases,  9,300  deaths  last  Their  readers  read,  and  turned  out  in  large  numbers  for 
year.  testing  at  public  stations  and  doctors’  offices. 

The  alarm  these  statistics  sounded  was  heeded  by  the  Those  with  active  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  promptly 

medical  society  in  Ocean  County,  New  Jersey.  There  the  placed  under  care.  The  others  breathed  easier, 

doctors  mapped  war  against  TB.  Lederle’s  medical  re-  The  campaign  was  marked  “success.” 

The  Press  and  Medical  Science  Working  for  Community  Health. 
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The  Median  Daily  ’65: 
Illusions  Rectified 

By  Raymond  Simon 

Aaaociate  Professor, 

Utica  ColleKe  of  Syracuse  University 


Table  1 


Median>(!iirculation  Daily  Newspapers  of  the  U.S. 


State 

Town  and  Newspaper 

Daily  Circulation 

Alabama  . 

. .  Anniston  Star  . 

eS  . 

2 1  222 

eS  . 

3,284 

e  . 

7,120 

4  131 

14358 

4,700 

20245 

*Delaware . 

Wilmington  News  . 

m . 

40,276 

Florida  . 

. .  Gainesville  Sun  . 

eS  . 

16,304 

16,328 

12,475 

6,372 

10,918 

Indiana  . 

Frankfort  Times  . 

mS  _ 

7.465 

Inwjk 

6.781 

Kansas  . 

Chanute  Tribune  . 

e  . 

6,047 

7,135 

17,017 

20,007 

13,051 

Massachusetts 

Waltham  News-Tribune  . 

. .  e  . 

15,934 

10,352 

Minnesota  . 

Virginia  Mesabi  News 

©  . 

11,131 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Pascagoula  Chronicle  .  . 

eS  . 

9,632 

Missouri  . 

Chillicothe  Constitution-Tribune 

©  . 

5.696 

Montana 

Bozeman  Chronicle  . 

©S  . 

5,270 

Nebraska 

Beatrice  Sun . 

eS  . 

9,877 

Nevada 

Reno  State-Journal  . 

mS . 

17,285 

New  Hampshire 

Dover  Foster's-Democrat  . 

0  . 

11,000 

New  Jersey  .  . . 

Trenton  Trentonian  . 

m . 

41,466 

New  Mexico  . . . 

Alamogordo  News  . 

©S  . 

6,974 

New  York  . 

Clean  Times-Herald  . 

©  . 

18,083 

North  Carolina 

Wilson  Times  . 

©  . 

11,812 

North  Dakota  . . 

Jamestown  Sun  . 

©  . 

7,286 

10,835 

Oklahoma  . 

Elk  City  News  . 

eS  . 

4,961 

Oregon  . 

Grants  Pass  Courier  . 

e  . 

9,193 

Pennsylvania  .  . . 

Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  . 

e  . 

12,119 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

Woonsocket  Call  . 

•  . 

28,307 

South  Carolina 

Florence  News  . 

mS . 

17,341 

South  Dakota  .  . 

Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan 

©  . 

6,984 

10,577 

Texas  . 

Freeport  Braiosport  Facts 

eS  . 

9,198 

Utah . 

Ogden  Standard-Examiner  .  . 

eS  . 

37.925 

Vermont  . 

St.  Johnsburg  Caledonia-Record 

©  . 

6,530 

Virginia  . 

Alexandria  Gazette . 

o  . 

15,235 

17,630 

West  Virginia  . . 

Williamson  Nows . 

e  . 

10,157 

Wisconsin  . 

. .  Manitowoc  Herald-Times 

©  . 

15,894 

Wyoming  . 

. .  Laramie  Boomerang . 

mS . 

5,582 

*  Not  included  in 

the  article's  statistics  because  of  the 

small  number  of 

dailies 

in  the  state. 


Journalism  textbooks,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  and  professional 
journalists  continue  to  maintain 
the  same  illusions  they  held  15 
years  ago  about  the  makeup  of 
the  normal  American  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Tt^ical,  for  example,  is 
the  1965  revised  edition  of  a 
basic  reporting  text  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  typical  newspaper  in 
a  city  of  100,000  to  200,000  popu¬ 
lation  and  speaks  of  rewrite 
men,  editorial  writers,  and  a 
plethora  of  staff  editors. 

The  illusions  stem  from  the 
fact  that  most  American  news¬ 
papers  are  not  published  in  cities 
of  100,000  and  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  they  do  not  have  big- 
city  staffs.  If  we  want  to  arrive 
at  reality  about  the  more  or  less 
typical  daily  we  must  do  what 
Dr.  William  Swindler  did  in 
1950:  select  and  describe  the 
composition  of  the  medium-size 
daily  in  each  state.  Such  a  daily 
will  have  a  circulation  which  is 
just  mid-way  between  that  of 
the  daily  with  the  largest  and 
the  daily  with  the  smallest  cir¬ 
culation  in  each  state.  Such  a 
daily  will  be  as  close  to  typical 
as  one  can  achieve. 

Typical  Characteristics 

The  author  of  this  article  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  study  up¬ 
dating  that  of  Dr.  Swindler’s, 
and  the  results  indicate  these 
highlights  about  the  medium-size 
American  daily  newspaper  in 
1965: 

•  This  paper  has  a  circulation 
of  12,760,  is  published  in  the 
evening,  and  has  no  newspaper 
competition  in  its  own  town.  It 
has  a  total  full-time  payroll  of 
39  people,  and  of  these  18  are 
on  the  mechanical  side. 

•  The  publication  is  likely  to 
have  three  full-time  editors — 
managing  editor,  women’s  page 
or  society  editor,  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor — and  two  full-time  reporters. 
It  probably  does  not  have  its 
own  full-time  photographer,  but 
it  may  have  a  full-time  reporter- 
photographer.  The  paper  has 
eight  stringers  and  uses  one 
photo  service,  one  wire  service 
and  five  syndicated  services. 

•  The  paper  has  a  full-time 
advertising  manager  and  a  full¬ 
time  circulation  manager  and  is 
likely  to  have  a  full-time  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  It  will  have  four 
display  salesmen,  no  advertising 
copywriters,  and  subscribe  to 
two  mat  services.  The  publica- 
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tion  has  its  own  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  is  printed  on 
letterpress. 

The  above  statistics  were  com¬ 
piled  from  returns  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  the  daily  in  each 
state  whose  circulation  was  in 
the  exact  center  of  a  statistical 
list  of  daily  circulations  in  each 
state.  (Alaska,  Delaware  and 
Hawaii  were  not  included  in  the 
study  because  the  small  number 
of  dailies  in  these  states  would 
be  disproportionately  over-bal¬ 
anced  by  the  large  circulation 
dailies.) 

Circulation  and  Payroll  Up 

Following  the  initial  mailing 
and  a  follow-up  mailing,  a  total 
of  38  of  the  47  medium-size 
dailies  returned  their  question¬ 
naires,  thus  bringing  an  81% 
return  and  one  that  makes  the 
survey  results  of  significant 
value.  In  effect,  the  data  cited  in 
this  article  represents  what  can 
be  considered  the  typical  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  in  the  year 
1965.  Of  interest,  too,  is  a  com¬ 
parison  of  such  data  with  that 
resulting  from  Dr.  Swindler’s 
early  study,  (E&P,  December  8, 
19.50). 

Of  first  interest  is  the  fact 
that  both  circulation  and  total 
full-time  payroll  are  up.  The 
median-size  daily  in  1950  had  a 
circulation  of  7,800  and  the  same 
daily  now  has  a  circulation  of 
12,760,  or  an  increase  of  about 
5,000.  The  1950  total  payroll  of 
32  is  now  up  to  39  people. 
Table  1  provides  the  names  and 
daily  circulations  of  the  median- 
size  daily  in  each  state,  said 
data  being  gathered  from  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  1965  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Yearbook. 

Table  2,  which  provides  data 
about  the  competitive  nature  and 
publication  time  of  the  47 
median-size  dailies,  shows  that 
only  one  paper  has  a  competing 
newspaper  in  its  own  town;  five 
are  jointly  owned  with  another 
paper  in  town;  and  41  have  no 
competition.  The  median-size 
daily  is  still  an  evening  news¬ 
paper:  40  of  the  median-size 
dailies  are  published  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
A  total  of  33  of  the  47  papers 
have  no  Sunday  edition. 

Shared  Jobs 

Table  3  provides  interesting 
material  for  those  who  have 


grand  illusions  about  the  nature 
of  the  news  and  editorial  staffs 
of  the  typical  American  daily 
newspaper.  As  in  1950,  the 
major  share  of  the  median-size 
dailies  still  have  only  three  full¬ 
time  editors :  a  managing  editor, 
found  on  35  of  the  38  papers  in 
the  study;  a  sports  editor,  found 
on  32  of  the  papers ;  and  a 
women’s  page  or  society  editor, 
found  on  34  of  the  papers.  A 
total  of  23  of  the  papers  have 
a  full-time  city  editor,  but  only 
half  of  the  papers  have  a  full¬ 
time  wire  editor  and  less  than 
half  have  a  full-time  news  edi¬ 
tor.  One-third  have  a  full-time 
state  or  area  editor  and  11  have 
a  full-time  editorial  writer. 

Obviously,  all  the  editorial 
leadership  positions  are  covered, 
but  they’re  covered  by  men  who 
handle  more  than  one  job.  A 
typical  shared  job  situation  is 
that  on  a  7,000-circulation  paper 


where  the  managing  editor  is 
also  the  wire  editor  and  the 
area  editor  is  also  the  farm  edi¬ 
tor. 

Another  paper — this  one  in 
the  14,000-circulation  class — re¬ 
ports  that  the  managing  editor 
is  also  the  news  editor  and  the 
sports  editor  is  the  farm  editor. 
Incidentally,  a  reflection  of  the 
trend  towards  urbanization  is 
the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  38 
papers  have  a  full-time  farm 
editor. 

The  survey  reveals  that  there 
are  small  dailies  which  have  no 
full-time  reporters  at  all  on  their 
staffs.  In  such  cases  the  few  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  staff  not  only  handle 
a  variety  of  editorial  posts  but 
also  do  the  reporting.  Of  the  38 
median-size  dailies,  11  have  no 
reporters ;  six  have  only  one 
reporter,  seven  have  two,  a  few 
have  either  five,  six  or  eight; 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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^  Unless  ^ 

you  know  the  size 
and  growth  rate 
of  general  aviation . . . 
you  may  be  overlooking 
the  community  value 
of  airports. 


A  big  change  has  taken  place  in  the  nation’s 
travel  activities.  This  directly  affects  your  com¬ 
munity.  An  airport  —  or  lack  of  one  —  may 
mean  the  difference  between  present  business 
expanding  or  not  expanding;  of  new  business 
locating  or  not  locating;  of  tourist  increase  or 
diversion.  That’s  why  your  newspaper  as  a 
leading  force  in  community  growth  should 
know  today’s  position  of  air  transportation  in 
the  economy.  For  example: 

•  Just  about  every  second  of  the  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year  an  airplane  takes  off  in 
the  United  States. 

•  People  and  businesses  operatinfi  their  own 
airplanes  fly  nearly  five  times  the  number  of 
hours  each  year  that  the  airlines  fly. 

•  More  than  40,000  airplanes  are  used  almost 
exclusively  for  business  and  commercial 
travel.  (That’s  twenty  times  the  number  of 
airplanes  used  by  the  airlines.) 

•  More  than  45,000  more  are  used  partially 
for  business  and  for  pleasure  travel. 

•  Every  day  the  number  of  people  who  travel 
by  airplanes  exceeds  the  total  population  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

•  Any  community  with  an  airport  immediately 
connects  to  this  mainstream  of  business. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  airports 
and  their  value  to  communities,  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  it. 


•••  *1, 


AIRPORTS  MEAN  BUSINESS 

A  ‘‘fact  finder”  study  conducted  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  revealed  that  scheduled 
airlines  carried  54  per  cent  of  the  air 
travelers,  general  aviation  carried  46  per 


In  one  year  in  Michigan,  general  aviation 
travelers  accounted  for  $110,000,000  spent 
in  local  communities. 


In  Broward  County,  Florida,  estimates 
show  that  people  arriving  in  general  avia¬ 
tion  airplanes  at  just  one  airport  spent 
more  than  $8,500,000  in  the  community 
last  year. 


In  Broward  County,  76  per  cent  of  the 
people  arriving  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
airport  arrived  in  their  own  or  chartered 
general  aviation  airplanes;  24  per  cent 
arrived  by  scheduled  airlines. 


UTILITY  AIRPLANE  COUNCJL 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

1725  DESALES  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  20036 


Table  2 

(Competitive  StatuH,  Publication  Time  Of  The 
Median-Circulation  Dailv  in  U.S.* 


‘Public  Interest’  Clears 
Pictures  for  News  Use 


Paper  has  competition  I 

Paper  jointly  owned  with  other  paper  in  town  5 

Paper  is  only  daily  in  town  41 

Paper  is  published  in  evening  40 

Paper  is  published  in  morning  7 

Paper  has  Sunday  edition  14 

Paper  has  no  Sunday  edition  33 

*  Includes  all  states  but  Alaska,  Delaware  and  Hawaii. 


Median  Daily 
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and  one  has  19  reporters. 

One  PhotuKrapher 

Nine  of  the  papers  report 
having  a  full-time  reporter- 
photographer,  but  18  have  none 
at  all  in  this  capacity.  The 
median  is  one  full-time  i-eporter- 
photographer.  The  median  figure 
for  stringers  is  eight — down 
four  from  the  12  reported  in 
1950 — but  the  range  is  anywhere 
from  nine  papers  with  no 
stringers  to  one  paper  which  has 

37.  The  bulk  of  the  papers  have 
anywhere  from  three  to  15 
stringers. 

Nine  of  the  dailies  use  no 
photo  services,  21  use  one  photo 
service,  and  seven  use  two  such 
services.  A  total  of  31  of  the 
dailies  use  only  one  wire  serv¬ 
ice  while  seven  use  two.  The 
papers  range  widely  in  their 
utilization  of  syndicated  serv¬ 
ices,  but  the  median  figure  is 
five  syndicated  services  per 
paper. 

The  dailies  have  increased 
their  use  of  full-time  business- 
side  staffers  since  the  1950  sur¬ 
vey.  At  that  time,  according  to 
Dr.  Swindler’s  study,  only  15  of 
the  34  papers  reporting  had  full¬ 
time  advertising  managers  and 
only  16  had  full-time  classified 
managers.  Of  the  38  papers  in 
the  current  survey,  36  have  full¬ 
time  advertising  managers;  24 
have  full-time  classified  man¬ 
agers;  36  have  full-time  circula¬ 
tion  managers;  and  21  have  full¬ 
time  business  managers. 

Ad  Salesmen 

The  median  for  display  space 
salesmen  is  four,  but  the  range 
in  this  category  shows  seven 
papers  with  two  display  sales¬ 
men;  10  with  three;  eight  with 
four;  seven  with  five;  four  with 
six;  and  two  with  nine  display 
salesmen.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  the  papers — on  35  out  of  the 

38,  to  be  exact — there  is  no  copy¬ 
writer  as  such  in  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  However,  the  papers  rely, 
as  in  1950,  on  the  various  mat 
services.  Ten  of  the  papers  use 


one  mat  service;  17  use  two  serv¬ 
ices;  seven  use  three;  two  use 
four;  and  one  each  uses  five  and 
six  mat  services. 

There  has  been  a  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  papers 
having  their  own  engraving 
facilities.  In  1950,  19  of  the  34 
papers  had  their  own  photo¬ 
engraving  plants.  The  current 
study  shows  31  of  the  38  papers 
handling  their  own  engraving. 
Letterpress  is  the  process  used 
by  29  of  the  papers,  but  nine  of 
them  print  by  means  of  offset. 
Ownership  is  basically,  as  in 
1950,  by  incorporation :  32  of  the 
papers  are  incorporated;  three 
are  partnerships;  and  two  are 
individually  or  family  owned. 

The  bell-shaped  curve  pretty 
well  describes  the  range  of  the 
page  size  of  each  day’s  edition 
of  the  median-size  daily.  Here 
are  the  median  number  of  pages 
of  the  paper  for  each  day  of  the 
week:  Monday,  10;  Tuesday,  12; 
Wednesday,  20;  Thursday,  16; 
Friday,  14;  and  Saturday,  10. 

Finally,  the  study  shows  that 
the  median-size  daily  is  basically 
a  one-edition  newspaper.  A  total 
of  29  of  the  38  papers  issue  only 
one  edition  per  day;  seven  put 
out  two  editions;  one  puts  out 
three  editions;  and  one  paper 
puts  out  five  editions. 

• 

Branham  Directors 

Edwin  C.  Charney,  Albert  J. 
Engelhardt,  and  Francis  J. 
Stapleton  have  been  elevated  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Branham  Company. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
has  found  no  violation  of  the 
state’s  Civil  Rights  Law  in  the 
use  of  a  news  picture  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  story  about  a  pro<luct. 

The  case,  which  is  reported 
in  New  York  Supplement  2d, 
Vol.  257,  resulted  from  publica¬ 
tion  of  pictures  taken  at  a  race¬ 
track  which  showed  men  wear¬ 
ing  a  sport  jacket  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  material.  The  layout  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  story  ran  in  one  of 
the  Fairchild  newspapers  which 
report  affairs  of  interest  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries. 

The  captions  referred  to  the 
material  in  the  jackets  as  “a 
runaway  fashion”  at  the  races 
and  other  events.  None  of  the 
persons  in  the  picture  was 
identified. 

A  suit  was  filed  by  one  of  the 
men  on  the  ground  that  his 
written  consent  for  publication 
of  the  picture  had  not  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  therefore  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
relating  to  unauthorized  use  of 

Education  and  Voting 
Articles  Win  Prizes 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Louise  Spratley,  editor  of  the 
Lions  Gate  Times,  West  Van¬ 
couver,  was  presented  with  the 
$500  award  in  the  McMillan, 
Bloedel  and  Powell  River  Lim- 
iteds  journalism  contest  for 
British  Columbia  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  The  second  prize  of 
$250  went  to  Lance  H.  Whit¬ 
taker,  of  the  Oak  Bay  Leader, 
Victoria. 

Miss  Spratley  received  the 
award  for  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  “Revolution  in  Educa¬ 
tion”  which  appeared  in  the 
Lions  Gate  Times.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  received  his  award  for  a 
series  of  articles  aimed  at  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  a  municipal 
election  from  both  the  candi¬ 
date’s  and  the  public’s  point  of 
view. 


Table  3 


Status  Of  The  Main  Editors  On  The 
Median-Circulation  Daily* 


Managing  editor 

Full-time 

35 

Part-time 

1 

None 

2 

City  editor 

23 

8 

7 

News  editor 

18 

15 

5 

Wire  editor 

19 

13 

5 

State  or  area  editor  . 

13 

12 

13 

32  .  . . 

6 

0 

Women's  or  society  editor 

.  34  .  . 

.  4  . 

.  .  0 

Editorial  writer  . 

II 

21  . 

,  .  6 

Farm  editor  . . 

.  2 

14  _ 

...  22 

*  Based  on  returns  from  38  newspapers  responding  to  survey. 


a  name,  portrait  or  pict  .-c  of 
any  living  person  for  ad'  rtis- 
ing  purpo.ses  or  for  purpo.cs  of 
trade. 

The  Appellate  Division  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  decision  of  several 
years  ago  in  which  the  u.‘<e  of 
a  priest’s  picture  on  the  cover 
of  a  book,  “Waterfront  Priest,” 
was  deemed  to  be  pernii.ssible 
because  it  was  illustrative  of  a 
matter  of  legitimate  public  in¬ 
terest.  The  court  was  sharply 
divided  in  that  ruling  but  in 
the  Fairchild  case  it  waved 
aside  the  dissenting  views  and 
held: 

“The  pictures  examined  in 
conjunction  with  the  text  of  the 
spread  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  the  illustrations  related  to 
an  article  of  legitimate  public 
interest  to  the  more  than  20,000 
subscribers  to  this  publication 
and  was  neither  direct,  con¬ 
cealed  nor  .subtle  advertising.” 

• 

8  Sharing  $9,000 
Grants  at  Columbia 

The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  granted  $9,000  in  fellow¬ 
ships  and  scholarships  that  rep¬ 
resent  partial  aid  for  eight  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  current  year. 

Ronald  E.  Cohen  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  has  the  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Julius  Ochs  Adler  Scholar¬ 
ship  worth  $1,000.  He  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News  Gazette,  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram  and 
United  Press  International. 

Three  New  York  City  students 
receive  Frank  J.  Hause  Scholar¬ 
ships,  which  total  $2,500.  Those 
named  were  Martin  J.  Fassler, 
Richard  P.  Goldstein,  and  John 
W.  Hendry,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
dry  also  was  awarded  the  George 
A.  Hough  Scholarship,  a  $500 
grant. 

The  Maxwell  M.  Geffen 
Scholarship  of  $750  was  awarded 
to  John  English  of  Tulsa  who 
has  been  a  special  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Tulsa  Daily  World 
while  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps. 

The  $1,250  Marti-Ibanez 
Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
William  Drummond  of  Oakland, 
Calif. 

A  $1,000  scholarship  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  was  awarded  to 
Edward  Knappman  of  Wayne, 
N.  J. 

The  $2,000  Harriet  S.  Phillips 
Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Louise  Lind  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 
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Serving  the  Consumer 
is  Our  Business 


Grocery  manufacturers  do  this  by— 

Providing  the  greatest  abundance  and  va¬ 
riety  of  tast\’,  nutritions,  dependable  and 
safe  food  products  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Offering  these  products  in  packages  de¬ 
signed  for  convenient  handling,  cleanliness, 
safety,  long  shelf  life  and  easy  pantiy'  stor- 
age. 

Providing  descriptive  labels  that  contain 
helpful  information  about  products  aiul 
their  uses. 

Developing  new  processing  methods  and 
packages  that  make  seasonal  and  perishable 
products  available  year-round. 

Creating  the  growing  number  of  conveni¬ 
ence  foods  that  have  reduced  daily  meal 
preparation  time  from  512  to  II2  hours;  which 


make  it  possible  for  18  million  married 
women  to  bold  full-time  jobs  and  still  serve 
nutritions,  tasty  meals. 

Making  available  to  the  consumer  the  choice 
of  some  StKK)  items  in  focxl  stores. 

Helping  to  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer 
to  feed  her  family  for  the  smallest  share  of 
income  in  history,  only  I8/2  cents  of  each 
after-tax  dollar,  compared  with  26  cents 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  greatest  protection  the  consumer  has  is 
the  wide  selection  of  products,  and  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  among  manufacturers  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar. 

Manufacturers  are  constantly  expanding  their 
research  to  develop  new  and  irnproxed  prod¬ 
ucts,  so  tomorrow’s  consumer  will  luwe  an 
ev'en  wider  choice  of  nutritious,  convenient 
foods. 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  10017 


The  Busy  Underwater  World  of  Ron  Wahl 

By  Rick  Friedman 

The  young  man  in  the  upper  lefthand  corner  of  the  opposite 
page  is  a  newspaper  photographer.  His  name  is  Ron  Wahl,  he 
works  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  he  says  it  doesn’t 
hurt  for  a  news  photographer  to  be  part  fish. 

Ron  contends  that  newspapers  can  provide  themselves  with  a 
new  and  better  choice  of  backg^rounds  for  both  planned  and  un¬ 
planned  pictures  by  increasing  the  areas  in  which  their  photogra¬ 
phers  can  operate.  And  one  of  the  ways  is  to  include  the  under¬ 
water  realms.  Putting  it  metaphorically,  Ron  adds,  “Down  in 
the  Deep,  oceans  of  new  possibilities  open  up.” 

He  goes  on:  “Day  by  day,  photographers  spit  out  and  news¬ 
papers  chew’  up  the  same  old  pictures — pictures  taken  in  every 
conceivable  way  since  Matt  Brady  took  credit  for  a  photo  taken 
by  one  of  his  cameramen.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  not  to  shoot 
the  little  puppies  in  the  socks  hanging  on  the  line.  And  the  picture 
of  hands  reaching  across  the  fence  at  the  airport  to  grab  for  the 
hand  of  the  VIP  is  fast  becoming  standard  operating  procedure.” 

He  maintains  that  photojournalism  is  getting  more  complex 
every  day.  “The  era  of  the  one  holder  and  two  flashbulbs  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end,”  Ron  says.  “And  good  riddance.  It  served  its  pur¬ 
pose — but  so  did  the  Model  T. 

“People  are  saying  that  a  modern-day  photographer  has  to  be 
a  man  of  many  talents.  A  mechanic.  A  politician.  And/or  fast 
on  his  feet,  depending  on  the  assignment.  He  has  to  be  aw'are  of 
a  world  of  motion  around,  above  and  below  him. 

“And  his  vision  can  never  be  I’estricted  to  just  the  periphery 
of  his  viewfinder.  It  doesn’t  hurt,  then,  if  he  is  also  a  little  bit 
of  a  fish.” 

Ron  points  to  the  great  boom  in  underwater  television  shows, 
to  the  billboards  offering  mansized  pleasures,  to  the  vogpie  fash¬ 
ions,  to  the  treasure  hunts.  “The  public  is  getting  used  to  and 
accepting  the  undersurface  view’.  'Therefore,  each  soggy  picture 
need  not  be  an  epic. 

“There  will  always  be  only  one  flag  raising  at  Iwo  Jima.  But 
this  doesn’t  mean  news  photographers  will  stop  shooting  flag 
raising  ceremonies  at  the  local  chamber. 

“Underw’ater  photography  is  not  new,  but  newspapers  have  not 
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been  usinjt  it  to  any  noticeable  extent.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
twofold.  One  is  that  most  newspapers  can’t  afford  specialists — 
every  photographer  has  to  be  a  jack  of  all  pictures.  And  secondly, 
until  recently,  much  underwater  equipment  has  been  jerry-built,  in 
short  supply  and  expensive.” 

Ron  adds  that  “from  the  Rolls  Royce  of  underwater  equipment, 
Hasselblad’s  new  system,  to  the  custom-built  or  homemade  plexi¬ 
glass  outfit,  the  seas  are  parting.  In  underwater  photography, 
the  manufacturer  may  well  be  getting  ahead  of  the  photographer.” 

Ron  Wahl  frequently  comes  up  with  unusual  under\vater  pic¬ 
tures  and  picture  stories. 

The  little  girl  on  the  opposite  page  was  part  of  a  five-photo 
layout  in  the  Times.  It  described  in  photos  and  a  few  choice 
words  w’hat  it  was  like  for  beginner  swimmers  to  get  their  first 
lessons. 

The  picture  above  right  on  this  page  was  part  of  an  underwater 
fashion  show  layout  on  new  bathing  suit  styles. 

The  one  l>elow  right  on  this  page  was  from  a  three-i)hoto  layout 
called  “Local  Divers  .  .  .  Fathom  Fun.”  This  picture  shows  a  diver 
heading  down  between  two  gigantic  rocks  at  one  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  main  spring  at  CrystalTliver,  a  popular  spot  for  scuba 
diving.  The  spring  goes  down  65  feet  at  its  deepest  point. 

“Underwater  photography  is  not  overly  complicated,”  Ron  says, 
in  explaining  this  particular  shot.  “Many  books  have  been  and  are 
being  written  on  the  bugaboos  and  problems  of  exposure,  focus, 
compensation,  light  scattering,  loss  of  contrast  and  color  correc¬ 
tion. 

“Yet,  every  underwater  situation  is  unique,  as  are  most  of  the 
dry  land  assignments.  A  little  practical,  wet  shooting  experience 
is  worth  volumes.” 

Ron  Wahl  is  one  news  photographer  who  is  trying  to  stay  both 
up  and  down  with  underwater  photography  developments.  He 
says  the  photograph  top  of  the  opposite  page,  called  “Feet,”  pretty 
much  sums  up  his  approach: 

“The  water  may  be  a  little  cold  and  a  lot  wet,  but  the  pictures 
are  real  fine  and  much  fun.  Come  on  in  and  get  your  feet  and 
camera  wet.” 
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SYNDICATKS 


New  Comic  Strip: 
‘Frank  &  Ernie’ 


A  new  comic  strip  with  a  new 
ai)proach  is  to  l)e  distributed  by 
a  new  syndicate  with  the  arrival 
of  a  New  Year. 

The  comic  strip:  “Frank  & 
Einie.” 

The  artist:  Ed  Meyers. 

The  writer:  Jim  Elliott. 

The  format:  Six  four-column 
strips  a  week. 

The  release:  Jan.  1. 

The  distributor:  The  Ledger 
Syndicate,  Overseas  Press  Club, 
.*>1  W.  4()th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10018. 

Two  San  Franciscans,  Ed 
Meyers  and  Jim  Elliott,  after 
nearly  four  and  one-half  years 
of  trial  and  error,  by  their  joint 
efforts  hit  upon  an  idea  and  tech¬ 
nique  that  satisfied  them  both 
for  an  unusual  comic  strip. 

Trial  uiitl  Error 

"We  kept  trying,  trying,  using 
one  approach  and  technique 
after  another,”  remarked  Mr. 


Meyers.  “Not  to  mention  writing, 
writing  and  rewriting  until  it 
finally  hit,”  chimed  in  Mr. 
Elliott.  “We  l)oth  knew  it  when 
it  happened— when  it  was  just 
right  and  ready  for  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  That  was  the  wc^ek  that 
the  story  in  Editor  &  Pi'blisher 


Gee.  Frank,  we  re  about  to 
meet  the  most  important  news¬ 
paper  personality  in  town. 
What  should  I  say  to  him?  y 


m  HIM  If  HE  MISSES 
out  FRONT  PORCH  ONE 
MORE  TIME  WE'U  CANCa 


broke  about  the  reactivation  of 
the  grand  old  Ledger  Syndicate.” 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  page  116). 

The  creators  of  “Frank  & 
E^rnie”  telephoned  the  new  syn¬ 
dicate  after  reading  the  story 
in  E^&P.  John  W.  Higgins,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  and  Peter 
Sheehan,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  flew  to  San  Francisco 


and  negotiat(*d  and  signed  a 
contract. 

Meet  the  Oealors 

Ed  Meyers  is  a  commercial 
and  comic  artist.  His  w’ork  ap- 
liears  in  such  magazines  as  the 
Sutiirday  Evening  Post,  Holi¬ 
day,  True  and  Playboy.  He  and 
his  wife  and  two  .small  children 
live  in  San  Rafael  near  San 
F  rancisco. 

Jim  Elliott  is  a  newspaiier- 
man,  newscaster  for  radio  and 
formerly  was  editor  of  a  grou]) 
of  trade  publications.  He  al.so 
has  contributeil  gags  to  many 
artists  who  draw  comic  strips 
and  panels. 

In  the  new  comic  .strij), 
“Ernie”  is  a  wistful  ercn/nian 
and  “Frank,”  his  dog,  is  his 
more  realistic  alter-ego.  Ernie 
lielieves  in  all  around  him — he 
brushes  after  every  meal  and 
even,  somehow,  managed  to  get 
a  tiger  in  his  tank.  Frank  sees 
all  the  everyday  hoopla  for  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is  worth  and  com¬ 
ments  accordingly.  The  highly 
visual  world  they  inhabit  is 
made  possible  by  the  unusual 
techniques  employed  in  the  art 
and  in  this  world  they  are  able 
to  move  freely  and  unrestricted. 

Priiilc'd  ('.aplions 

The  new  strip  uses  jirintt'd, 
{Continued  on  paye  i)8) 


Jim  Elliott 


CHICAGO— Singer  Barbra  Streisand,  columnist  Inez  Robb  and  philosopher  Susanne 
Longer  ore  among  the  (14)  winners  of  biennial  citations  for  outstanding  achievement  from 
the  editors  of  "Who's  Who  of  American  Women."  .  .  . 

The  winners  were  chosen  from  the  22,200  names  appearing  in  the  newly  published 
Fourth  Edition  of  the  biographical  reference  dictionary.  .  .  . 

—from  Marquis— Who's  Who,  Inc. 

JOURNALISM— Inez  Robb,  New  York  City,  who  casts  a  “fresh,  clean  light  ''  on 
whatever  she  covers  in  her  varied  column— and  has  a  “piquant  choice  of  phrase." 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  she  is  “widely  and  zealously  read,  discussed, 
recalled,"  her  citation  adds. 


Another  well-deserved  tribute  to  add  to  her  long  list  of  honors.  If  you  want  a  hard-working,  dynamic,  industrious 
by-liner  on  your  staff,  inquire  today  about  the  rate  in  your  circulation  area  for  Inez  Robb's  three-times-a-week 
column. 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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SYMUCATKS 


Press  Must  Resist 
Government  Power 


THE  WORRY  CLINIC 

Crnrtsp  IT  .  Crane,  Ph.D..  M.D. 


Pri*ss  resistance  to  govern¬ 
ment  power  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  democracy,  Edward 
Ansel  Mowrer,  “On  World 
Affairs”  columnist  for  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate,  believes  af¬ 
ter  .')(•  years  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Mowrer  set  forth  his 
credo  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  Citizens 
for  Freedom,  Inc.,  in  the  Sert 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York. 

Col II III II i sis  .Speak 

Chief  speakers  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  columnist-author 
were  his  fellow  columnists  Ros- 
coe  Di-ummond,  .John  Chamber- 
lain,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  W.  L. 
White  and  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd 
(D.-Conn.) 

“Freedom  needs  a  free  press 
as  much  as  it  requires  convic¬ 
tion  and  guts,”  said  Mr.  Mow¬ 
rer.  “Hapjiily,  the  American 
press  is  still  free  though  some 
believe  that  lack  of  competition 
in  .some  localities,  and  sheer 
size  are  lessening  its  influence. 

“Yet  I  wonder  if  we  of  the 
working  pi-ess  always  use  our 
freeilom  to  ojqiose  question¬ 
able  policies  even  when  we  dis¬ 
approve  of  them.  We  sometimes 
forget  Woodrow  Wilson’s  re¬ 
mark  that  the  entire  history  of 
liberty  is  nothing  but  the  story 
of  resistance  to  govemmental 
liower. 

“This  resistance  is  particu¬ 
larly  necessary  in  a  democracy. 
Yet  .sometimes  I  seem  to  .see  a 
growing  yen  in  some  of  us  to 
cuddle  up  at  the  feet  of  the 
Mighty.  Obviously,  the  close 
contact  of  a  newswriter  with 
those  whom  the  people  have 
chosen  to  govern  us  is  essential 
— up  to  a  point. 

Power  Corrupts 

“From  the  time  of  Ptah  Ho- 
tep  of  Egypt,  a  courtier  has 
been  regarded  as  a  sycophant. 
Power  corrupts  not  only  those 
who  wield  it  but  those  who  bask 
in  it.  We  newsmen  should  an¬ 
oint  ourselves  with  a  salve  to 
dispel  any  ‘itch  to  be  with  the 
winner.’  Foi-  winners  have  all 
too  often  heen  wrong.  Our  job 
is  to  .say  so  when  we  think  they 
are  wrong — fearlessly,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  possible  loss  of  inti¬ 
macy  or  even  friendshi)). 

“The  Fourth  Estate  is  re- 
.sponsilde  to  no  Administration 
or  President  but  only  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  .And  never  more  so  than 
now. 


“For,  having  won  a  Hot  War, 
the  Free  Woild  found  itself  in¬ 
volved  in  a  not-so-Cold-War 
that  after  20  years  shows  no 
trustworthy  sign  of  abating.  If 
we  lose  this,  fi'eedom  vanishes.” 

Fulefiil  C.lioice 

Ml'.  Mowrer  revealed  that 
more  than  •'iO  years  ago  he  seri¬ 
ously  considered  becoming  a 
lawyer,  a  proles.sor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  a  literary  critic.  He  ex- 
liressed  great  gratitude  that  his 
brother’s  need  for  assistance 
during  World  War  I  led  him  in¬ 
stead  into  a  newspaper  office. 

“No  jirevious  jieriod  has  ever 
offered  such  opjioitunities  to  a 
foreign  corresjiondent,  which  it 
was  my  luck  to  become  at  the 
ripe  age  of  22,”  he  remarked. 

Among  communications  fig¬ 
ures  who  were  members  of  the 
dinner  committee  wdth  three 
admirals  and  other  leaders 
were  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Leo 
Cherne,  Richard  Clarke,  .lohn 
Gunther,  Earl  J.  .lohnson,  Mrs. 
Ogen  Reid,  Eric  Sevareid,  Ansel 
E.  Talbert,  DeWitt  Wallace. 


•  STARTING 
IMMEDIATELY 

#  A  new  panel 
by  falenfed 
Courtney  Dunkel: 
■•CRAZY  pUILr* 
— six  related  and 
overwhelmingly 
tunny  cartoons 

in  one  panel, 

3  cols.  X  6"  .  .  . 
designed  tor 
locally-edited 
mags,  Sundays 
and  weeklies. 

Writ*,  wir*  collect  for  s*mpl*s 
Marjori*  Lawton, 

INDEPENDENT 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

m  La1ay*TT*  Str**t 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06MI 


Ca.se  X486  Eleanor  Z., 
aged  37,  is  a  fru.strated  wife. 

“Oh,  Dr.  Crane,”  she 
mourned,  “my  husband  is 
running  around  with  a  girl 
he  met  at  a  tavern. 

“She  is  barely  21  years  of 
age,  while  he  is  40. 

“And  we  have  three  lovely 
children,  .so  why  would  a 
man  show  such  little  regard 
for  his  wife  as  well  as  his 
children? 

“I  am  an  excellent  cook 
and  a  good  housekeeper. 

“Besides,  I.  am  activ'e  in 
civic  affairs  and  the  church. 

“So  what  is  wrong  with 
my  hu.sband?  Is  he  losing 
his  mind?” 

REPEATEDLY  I  have 
warned  you  wiv'es  that  men 
are  far  more  erotic  than  you 
are. 

During  the  early  years  of 
marriage,  they  will  put  up 
with  your  indifference  and 
even  your  attempts  to  shun 
their  ardent  advances. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  many  hus¬ 
bands  have  protested,  “my 
wife  tries  to  avoid  the  physi¬ 
cal  side  of  marriage. 

“Oh.  she  feels  hurt  if  I 
don’t  kiss  her.  But  that  is 
usuall.v  as  far  as  she  wants 
to  go. 

“So  she  will  delay  coming 
to  bed.  apparently  hoping  I 
will  fall  asleep  in  the  mean¬ 
time. 

“Or  .she  will  disrobe  in  the 
bathroom  or  clothes  clo.set  -so 
she  will  not  stimulate  any 
amative  ideas  on  my  part. 

“SHE  DEFENDS  herself 
by  saying  she  has  .so  many 
chores  to  do  that  she  can’t 
come  to  bed  on  time. 

“Then  she  falls  back  on 
that  old  che.stnut  about  ‘Man 
works  from  sun  to  sun  but 
a  woman’s  work  is  never 
done.’ 

“Even  though  I  admit  she 
works  hard  and  is  a  good 
cook  and  hou.sekeeper,  I 
didn’t  marry  just  to  get 
those  services. 

“So  why  will  a  wife  ig¬ 
nore  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  MAIN  reason  a  man 
marries  is  erotic?” 

WELL,  WIVES,  how  do 
you  answer  this  common 
criticism  of  husbands? 


Your  mate  faithfully 
brings  home  his  pay  check 
every  week,  .vet  many  of  you 
wives  are  .so  indifferent  or 
stupid  that  .vou  fail  to  in¬ 
sure  even  .vour  own  economic 
future! 


So  you  let  him  wander  off 
to  a  tavern  or  .some  social 
event  where  other  unat¬ 
tached  females  are  eager  to 
latch  on  to  any  .stray  male. 

And  those  predatory 
dames  have  no  scruples 
about  .stealing  husbands. 

Nor  do  they  shun  erotic 
matters  and  avoid  physical 
contact ! 

So  why  don’t  you  Ameri¬ 
can  wives  get  wise  to  the 
plain  facts  of  married  life? 

EVERY  MORNING  you 
become  involved  in  a  poten¬ 
tial  love  triangle  that  in¬ 
volves  your  husband  and 
any  predatory  female  that 
tries  to  .seduce  him. 

Get  hep! 

Men  are  not  tempted  by 
other  cooks  if  you  feed  them 
to  the  point  of  satiety  at  the 
dinner  table. 

Nor  do  erotically  satisfied 
husbands  show  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  seductive  tech¬ 
niques  of  outside  sirens. 

BUT  WHEN  you  wives 
become  fat,  stodg>’  and  in¬ 
different.  what  can  you  ex¬ 
pect? 

It  is  usuall.v  your  sins  of 
omission  that  wreck  25  per 
cent  of  marriages! 

So  .send  for  my  booklet 
“Sex  Problems  in  Mar¬ 
riage,”  enclosing  a  long 
stamped,  return  envelope, 
plus  20  cents,  and  beat  the 
outside  siren  at  her  own 
game! 
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I 


Fun  ‘Moon  Platoon 
Blasts  Off  Soon 


Moon  madness  breaks  out  in 
inner  and  outer  space  in  a  new 
cosmic  comic  strip  that’s  cominp 
to  newspapers  with  the  arrival 
of  the  New  Year  of  1966. 


The  cartoon:  “Mcmn  Platoon.” 

The  cartoonist:  John  Koch. 

The  format:  Daily  comic  strip 
and  one-third  page  Sunday  color 
comic. 

The  release:  Jan.  3. 

The  distributor:  Spadea  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


The  New  Year  blast-off  of 
“Moon  Platot)n”  will  have  face¬ 
less  (at  least  their  faces  are 
hidden  in  space  helmets)  space¬ 
men  romping  through  the  daily 
comics  with  laughs  for  the  whole 
family.  Each  day’s  strip  is  com¬ 
plete  with  a  gag,  although  the 
plot  of  a  situation  will  in  some 
instances  extend  over  several 
days.  The  bla.st-off  boys  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  color  on  Sundays,  too. 

“This  is  one  rocket  race  which 
newspaper  readers  will  grasp,” 


Mr.  Koch  then  was  aske<l  what 
his  spacemen  look  like  l)ehind 
their  helmets. 


^ranriscD  (Pjronidr 


do  these 
major 

newspapers 
&  magazines 
keep  their 
fashion  pages 
timely  and 
authoritative? 


CuTHE  BOSTON  HERALD 


yndicate 

entences 


(Duc^  HSribiwt 


The  Houston  PosTiaJSs- 


(T&e  tPfniabelphia  |iu)tuTn' 


^Frank  &  Ernie’ 

(Conthiued  from  page  56) 


They  all  subscribe  to  the  Fashion  News  Service  of 

Women's  tOear  paU^ 

most  authoritative  source  of  women's  fashion  Jiews 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 


- 

The  Weekly  Editor 

MEAD  FROM  POSSET  (XPS 
(Laht  t»f  Tw«  Artirles) 


MEAD,  ANYONE? — Don  and  Joanna  Pease,  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
Bunraity  Castle. 


ity  Rick  Friedman 

At  J:4r)  p.m.,  Thursday,  Oct. 
14,  th(*  International  Confer¬ 
ence  (it  Weekly  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  hoarded  Irish  International 
Airlines  flight  No.  157  out  of 
London.  At  4:15  p.m.,  they 

landed  in  Dublin. 

No  -ooner  than  one  could  pour 
a  cup  of  Irish  coffee,  they  were 
at  a  liuffet  reception  given  by 
the  Irish  Tourist  Boa  id  and 
Irish  Export  Board. 

Marie  Blaha,  editor/publi.sher 
of  the  Ni/o-s-scf  (N.  Y.)  Tributie, 
tle.scribed  the  party  this  way: 
“I  found  myself  lieing  simul¬ 
taneously  entertained  by  some 
storytellers  from  the  Export 
Board  while  lieing  interviewed 
by  a  coujile  of  women  from  two 
of  the  three  Irish  dailies. 

“The  ladies  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  newspaperw’oman 
could,  should,  w'ould,  or  did 
write  other  than  women’s  page 
stuff. 

“While  all  this  was  going  on, 
a  pleasant  man  walked  over  and 
introduced  himself  to  me.  He 
was  E.  W.  T.  Gill,  the  Canadian 
ambassador  to  Ireland. 

“So  there  I  was  discussing 
such  things  as  the  monetary  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  with  him  while  trying  to 
guess  the  ending  of  the  shaggy 
dog  stories  the  Export  Board 
officials  were  amusing  me  with, 
and  also  assuring  the  ladies  of 
the  Irish  press  that  it  was  not 
considered  unique  or  improper 
for  an  American  newspaper¬ 
woman  to  write  men’s  news.” 

Meet  de  Valera 

The  next  morning  ICWNE 
was  received  by  President  De 
Valera  at  Arus  An  Uachtarain, 
Phoenix  Park,  the  White  House 
of  Ireland. 

“Eamon  de  Valera,  to  most  of 
us,  was  a  legendary  fighter,  pol¬ 
itician  and  statesman,  almost  a 
figure  out  of  the  historical 
past,”  Bill  Rotch,  editor/pub- 
iisher  of  the  Milford  (N.  H.) 
Cabinet,  said.  “He  welcomed  us 
into  the  great  parlor — do  you 
call  a  room  like  that  a  parlor? — 
then  shook  hands  all  around. 

“He  talked  briefly  on  the 
importance  of  the  community 
newspaper,  invited  questions 
and  then  strolled  with  us 
through  the  gardens.” 

Before  the  visitors  left.  Pres¬ 
ident  de  Valera  presented  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Long  of  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  secre- 
tary-tieasurer  of  ICWNE,  with 


a  copy  of  the  Proclamation  of 
the  Irish  Republic. 

That  afternoon,  about  a  doz¬ 
en  ICWNE  members  attended 
a  press  conference  given  by 
Sean  Lamass,  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Ireland  (called  the  Taoi¬ 
seach),  at  Iveagh  House.  He 
discus.sed  the  inoblems  and 
hopes  of  Ireland. 

That  night,  ICWNE  was  the 
guest  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Provincial  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland.  PNAI  President 
Liam  Bergin.  «“ditor  of  the  Car- 
low  Nationalist,  was  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  ICWNE  and  had  at¬ 
tended  the  latter  group’s 
and  19f>4  conferences  in  the 
United  States. 

In  welcoming  ICWNE,  many 
of  them  old  friends  whom  he 
had  visited  in  their  own  home¬ 
towns  on  his  two  U.S.  tours, 
Mr.  Bergin  .stressed  that  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  had  come  l)efore 
dailies.  And  that  in  Ireland 
they  had  been  the  torch-beai’ers 
in  the  long  struggle  for  national 
independence. 

KIIWNE  President  Don  Pease, 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune, 
told  the  Iri.sh  editors:  “This  is 
indeed  a  unique  occasion — the 
meeting  of  two  peoples  with  a 
common  aim  whose  calling  it  is 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  to 
stress  the  duties  of  all  men.” 

Double  Lives 

J.  1.  Fanning,  Midland  Trib¬ 
une,  Birr,  said  he  spoke  as  a 
proprietor-editor,  “a  strange 
and  lonely  breed  that  sometime? 
seems  to  be  fading  from  the 
earth.” 

On  reading  the  list  of  ICW¬ 
NE  visitors,  he  went  on.  he  had 
found  with  surprise  and  delight 
that  there  were  many  proprie¬ 
tor-editors  scattered  all  over 
North  America. 

“So  it  is  with  emotion  that 
I  welcome  you,”  Mr.  Fanning 
continued,  “because  I  .share  your 
lives — lives  in  which  we  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  act  and  behave  like 
businessmen  and  to  think  like 
philosophers.  Many  a  time,  we 
have  failed  to  lie  either.” 

One  of  the  guests  at  the  din¬ 
ner  was  an  Irish  priest.  Father 
Raulf,  who  had  been  a  student 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
the  past  two  years. 

Later,  in  looking  back  on  this 
dinner.  Bill  Rotch  told  us:  “At 
home,  we  may  sweep  the  floor 
and  empty  the  trash.  In  Ireland, 
we  were  lords  of  the  grassroots 


press,  molders  of  public  ojjin- 
ion,  arbiters  of  the  conscience.” 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  the  vis¬ 
itors  were  taken  by  coach  on  a 
tour  of  the  Boyne  Valley.  Tea 
was  provided  at  Slane  by  the 
Drof/heda  hulependent,  whose 
managing  director,  Geoffrey 
O’Donoghue,  welcomed  the 
group. 

That  night,  the  groiq)  saw 
Yeats’  “Deirdre”  and  Sean 
O’Casey’s  “Shadow’  of  a  Gun¬ 
man”  at  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

To  Southwest  Ireland 

On  Sunday,  ICWNE  departed 
Dublin  for  Blessington,  Cork 
and  Killamey,  accompanied  by 
Liam  Bergin  and  Chris  Kane  of 
the  Irish  Tourist  Board. 

Bill  Rotch,  his  wife,  Patty, 
and  Ed  and  Alice  DeCourcy  of 
the  Newport  (N.  H.)  Atf/us- 
CUampion,  were  in  a  car  with 
Chris  Kane.  “From  Dublin  to 
Cork,  we  drove  through  fertile 
fields,  rich  grass,  and  dairy 
country,”  Bill  related.  “The 
countryside  was  so  contradic¬ 
tory — so  much  was  vibrant  and 
new,  while  on  the  hillsides  there 
were  the  ruined  castles  and 
abbeys  dating  back  a  thousand 
years  or  more.” 

The  group  came  into  Cork  on 
Sunday  night;  on  Monday,  they 
they  departed  for  Killarney. 

The  Blarney  Slone 

“Between  Cork  and  Killar¬ 
ney,”  Bill  Rotch  related,  “we 
explored  the  battlements,  pas¬ 
sages  and  dungeons  of  Blarney 
Castle.  I  was  stubborn  enough 
to  refuse  to  kiss  the  Blarney 
Stone.” 


Marie  Blaha  added  that  some 
of  the  editors  did  kiss  the  Blar¬ 
ney  Stone.  “And  they  said  their 
editorials  should  .sound  sweeter 
after  that.” 

Slirep  Stampede 

The  group  had  lunch  in  Ken- 
mare,  the  day  of  the  annual 
sheep  market.  “The  streets  w’ere 
filleci  with  sheep  all  branded 
with  colorful  blue  and  red  <lye,” 
Bill  Rotch  said.  “Farmers  were 
everywhere  —  tall,  handsome, 
pink  -  cheeked  ^en,  speaking 
Gaelic. 

“We  were  in  front  of  the 
school  when  class  was  dismissed 
and  the  youngsters  poured  out. 
One  boy  shouted:  ‘Let’s  start  a 
stampede!’  And  they  did. 

“The  sheep  charged  down  the 
street  with  the  school  boys 
shouting  after  them.  The  farm 
boys  fought  back  with  sticks. 
The  ICWNE  took  pictures.” 

At  the  Great  Southern  Hotel, 
the  group  was  entertained  that 
night  by  young  Irish  colleens, 
ages  six  to  fourteen,  singing 
and  dancing,  and  by  an  Irish 
tenor.  Some  of  our  members 
joined  in  the  Fairy  Dance  and 
the  jigs. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  the 
group  went  to  Bunratty  Castle 
ano  Limerick.  They  arrived  at 
Bunratty  Castle  9  p.m.  and  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  homecoming 
for  Houstoun  Waring  and  his 
wife,  Irene,  of  the  Littleton 
(Colo.)  Imlependent.  They  had 
toured  the  castle  in  1961  when 
it  was  a  barren,  cold  building. 

“I  remember  shrinking  back 
from  the  dungeon  where  I  found 
(Continued  im  paye  60) 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Covtiniied  troni  pui/e  59) 


human  bones  on  the  dust-cov¬ 
ered  Hous  related.  “But 

this  time,  it  was  different.  Ire¬ 
land  had  turned  the  ca.stle  into 
a  tourist  attraction  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  came  at  the  eml  of  a  full- 
day  medieval  tour.’’ 

A  small  drawbridge  was  low¬ 
ered  and  the  ICW'N'E  group 
climbed  through  the  rear  door. 

“I  looked  up  and  saw  the  mur¬ 
der  hole  where  they  u.>:ed  to  be 
ready  with  scalding  grea.se  for 
anyone  gaining  the  vestibule,” 
Hous  told  us. 

Then  up  two  flights  of  wind¬ 
ing  .stairs  to  a  great  hall  where 
mead,  a  drink  from  fermented 
honey,  cider  and  sugar,  was 
servetl.  The  cheif  steward 
dres.sed  in  short,  bloomer-like 
pants,  told  Hous  the  drink  was 
popular  500  years  ago.  Newly¬ 
wed  couples  drank  mead  for  a 
month  (a  moon)  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  to  insure  fertility  and  vi¬ 
rility.  The  won!  “honeymoon” 
came  from  that  custom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  steward. 

Great  candles  illuminated  the 
banquet  hall.  The  ICWNE  mem¬ 
bers  had  bibs  tied  around  their 

pa(;e  of  the  week 


Weekly  Gets 

Six-Column 

Treatment 

Bv 

Ediiiiiiid  C'«  Arnold 

If  you  could  see  the  folio 
lines  in  the  reproduced  page, 
you’d  note  that  the  date  is  May 
5,  1965.  I’ve  delayed  using  it 
until  now  because  I’m  chicken. 

Larmon  D.  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Wanconda  (Ill.)  Lead¬ 
er,  sent  me  the  paper  on  that 
date  with  a  note  that  they 
were  promoting  the  new  six- 
column  format  with  the  claim 
that  the  Leader  is  the  first 
weekly  in  America  and  the 
first  in  Illinois,  of  course,  to 
ap|>ear  in  this  style. 

I  don’t  think  that  the 
claim  is  accurate.  In  fact, 
nothing  less  than  a  notarized 
statement  by  Johann  Guten¬ 
berg  would  convince  me.  For 
too  often  I  have  reported  some¬ 
one’s  “first”  and  have  been 
deluged  with  indignant  coun¬ 


necks  and  prepared  to  eat  as 
their  ancestors  did  in  1450.  The 
only  utensil  was  a  knife. 

While  they  ate,  a  man  played 
on  an  ancient  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  four  medieval  maids 
sang  ancient  songs.  Everybody 
joined  in. 

The  evening  came  to  a  close 
with  the  steward  passing  out 
the  snuff  and  the  group  Iwarded 
the  bus  for  Limerick,  Shannon 
Airport,  the  Twentieth  Century 
and  home. 

The  promise  Don  Pease  had 
made  them  three  weeks  before 
at  Kennedy  Airport  in  New 
York  City  had  come  true: 

You'll  driuk  mead  from 
positet  cupx,  .'taroitr  mtrli 
Kucrulent  riamlK  an  stuffed 
boar’s  Iwads,  beef  njall  and 
the  sweet  mysteries  of  er- 
erlastiny  Syllabubs.  Cos¬ 
tumed  bards  will  entertain 
you  with  sonys,  .stories  and 
payeantry. 

• 

Price  Increases 

The  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  Sews- 
Banner  has  raise<l  its  six-day 
weekly  carrier  delivery  pi-ice 
from  50  to  55  cents. 

The  Warren  (O.)  Tribune 
Clironiele  has  increased  its  i)rice 
from  5c  to  7c  per  copy,  with  42 
cents  for  weeklv  home-deliverv. 


AP-  Walker 

(Continued  from  puye  9) 


The  all-male  jui'y  deliberated 
one  hour  and  55  minutes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated 
Press  has  applied  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Texas  for  a 
writ  of  error  in  connection  with 
a  $5()(),0(K)  libel  judgment 
against  it  obtained  by  Gen. 
Walker  from  a  Fort  Woith 
juiy  in  1964.  Other  Walkei' 
suits  against  the  AP  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  courts  in  Denver, 
Kansas  City  and  Louisville. 

• 

80  (]olor  Pictures 
In  Special  Edition 

Saxt.a  Maria,  Calif. 

Eighty  full  color  pictures  were 
included  in  the  186-page  (*dition 
titled  “Opportunity  Land”  in 
the  Santa  Maria  Times  of  Oct. 
29. 

Publisher  Robert  S.  Magee, 
for  the  second  year,  arranged 
with  the  Santa  Maria  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Santa  Maria  Air¬ 
port  District  and  other  public- 
agencies  to  mail  the  color  edi¬ 
tion  upon  all  reciuests. 


For  Yomr  Horn 

aac4Htd4i^^^^ii^r  ^ 1^^  Wide -Column  Foraat^  ^ 
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TKB  WkSOOIfDA 


'This  page  provides  strong  argument  for  new  format.' 


terclaims. 

But  I  know  at  least  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeklies  that  are  soon 
to  adopt  this  format  (maybe 
already  have).  So  this  is  no¬ 
tice  to  them  that  they  aren’t 
first,  no  matter  where  the 


Leader  w-ill  wind  up  in  the 
final  canvass. 

The  Leader  is  in  six  col¬ 
umns  throughout.  Local  ad¬ 
vertising  is  set  to  the  new 
15-pica  measure.  A  little  bit  of 
10-pica  matter  is  still  set  to 


Photographer  Jim  Stiui:  f.s  was 
assigned  exclusively  sine.  Aug. 
1  to  process  all  the  color  <  para- 
tions. 


Viet  Nam 

(Continued  from  payi  it) 


dorsement  of  Governor  K. chard 
.1.  Hughes. 

Various  organization-  have 
volunteered  to  “get  on  the 
bandwagon”  and  mount  a  mas¬ 
sive  campaign  for  mail,  hut  the 
offers  have  been  politely  de¬ 
clined,  Mr.  Tygert  .said. 

Government  agencies  have 
promised  to  protect  the  serv¬ 
icemen  and  their  families  from 
being  subjected  to  anti-war 
])ropugandu  if  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  lists  are  being 
u.sed  for  that  purpo.se. 

Already  the  newspa))er.s  have 
evidence  that  the  project  will 
develop  human  interest  stories, 
both  D-om  tijis  received  from 
home  folks  and  from  direct  cor- 
l  espondence  from  the  war  front. 
The  Times  has  sent  letters  to 
those  whose  names  have  been 
filed  with  it,  informing  them 
that  they  might  expect  some 
per.sonal  mail  in  the  near 
future. 


chink  up  any  holes  occasioned 
by  narrow-measure  national 
ads. 

Three  10-pica  columns  can 
be  used  interchangeably  with 
two  15-pica  ones  as  thei  e  is  a 
2-pica  alley  between  columns 
now.  Four  columns  of  the  old 
width  go  into  three  of  the  new. 

An  immediate  result  was  a 
higher  ems-per-hour  rate  in 
typsetting  as  the  lO-pica 
measure  had  necessitated  too 
much  hand-spacing. 

This  is  an  attractive  page, 
and  as  the  staff  got  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  new  format, 
improvement  continued. 

■The  top  banner  has  too 
many  characters;  32  ought  to 
be  the  maximum  per  line.  And, 
with  a  kicker,  a  second  deck 
is  most  unfunctional. 

The  one-column  heads  below 
the  unusual  flag  are  too  small; 
better  to  go  up  one  step  in  size. 

The  overline  on  the  SAND 
PIT  picture  would  be  far  more 
effective  as  a  catchline,  under 
the  picture.  The  catchlines  un¬ 
der  the  pix  at  the  left  are  far 
too  small;  they’re  just  bold 
caps  of  body  type.  They  should 
be  at  least  14  point. 

But  the  page  is  neat,  bright, 
attractive  and  easy  to  read. 
It’s  a  strong  argument  for  the 
new  format  that  is  attracting 
so  much  attention  these  days. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  Six-Column  Club. 
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ments,  park  areas,  shopping 
centers,  downtown  renovation, 
and  the  sites  of  projected  new 
constiuction. 

Ligliler  Siile 

A  respite  from  the  busy 
schedule  of  inspecting  naval 
facilities  and  growing  retail 
centers  kept  the  fast-moving 
group  in  good  spirits.  Monday’s 
luncheon  aboard  tbe  rocket- 
launcher  Little  Rock  was  jire- 
ceded  by  cocktails  at  the  ofli- 
cers  club  at  the  Naval  Rase, 
and  a  Friday  night  oyster  roast 
at  the  Cavalier  at  Virginia 
Reach  brought  the  day  to  a 
hai)i)y  conclusion.  Saturday’s 
activities  were  recessed  foi'  a 
luncheon  at  the  Norfolk  Yacht 
Club,  followed  by  a  trip  to  the 
Oystei'  Bowl  gam<‘. 

.4t  the  Saturday  night  ban- 
((uet,  Vice  Admiral  C.  E.  Weak¬ 
ly,  commander  of  the  .Atlantic 
.Antisubmarine  Warfare  Foice, 
addressed  tbe  grouj)  using  an 
unusual  assortment  of  visual 
aids  to  demonstrate  ASW  activ¬ 
ities. 

Steady  Ho^l^ 

Two  of  tbe  Norfolk  news- 
pa|)er  executives  told  Editor  & 
PuBDiSHKR  that  they  had  accom-  ‘ 
panied  all  1(!  of  the  Market 
Study  Tours.  Rawlings  Keefe, 
national  advertising  manager, ' 
and  Ellis  Loveless,  consultant 
and  former  advertising  director 
admitted  that  continuity  had 
helped  to  “iron  out  the  bugs’’ 
ami  that  each  succeeding  tour 
presented  new  ideas  and  op¬ 
portunities  to  sell  the  Tide¬ 
water  market. 

Gue.sts  on  the  tour  included: 
Rogert  K.  Bailey,  .T.  Walter 
Thompson,  Detroit; 

Leon  Balsam,  Kleppner  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York; 

Louis  .T.  Boyce,  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland; 
.lonathan  Brady,  Ted  Rates; 
George  S.  Fabian,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  New  York; 

Floyd  Fedder,  Schenley  In¬ 
dustries,  New  York; 

Ken  S.  Kersey,  Hiiam  Walk¬ 
er,  Inc.,  Walkeiwille,  Ont.; 

Neal  Lagan,  Heublein,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn.; 

Milton  M.  Painter,  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill.; 

George  Paneff,  Compton,  Inc., 
Toledo; 

Paul  L.  Richey,  C.  J.  La- 
Roche  and  Co.,  New  York; 

Martin  Ryan,  North  Adver¬ 
tising,  Chicago; 

Dom  Spoto,  McCann-Erick- 
.son,  Inc.,  New  York; 

Robert  Walsh,  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.,  New 
York; 

Howard  Webb,  BBDO,  New 
York; 

Raymond  N  Weber,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
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Market  Tour 

H'.nitmHcd  from  pittfo  14) 

Mo  4  of  the  gioup  of  visiting 
adinon  admitted  that  they  had 
neve:  seen  so  much  gold  braid 
in  til'  ll  lives.  As  many  as  seven 
adniii;ils  could  be  counted  at 
some  of  the  tour  functions,  ac- 
conip.iiiied  by  a  supporting  cast 
of  .staff  officers.  The  only 
.scram liled  eggs  weren’t  on  the 
breakfast  plates.  The  pile  of 
officeis’  hats  looked  like  the 
checkroom  at  a  joint  chiefs  of 
staff  briefing. 

.Admiral  Taylor  told  the  ad¬ 
men  lliat  when  he  was  an  en¬ 
sign,  fhe  relations  between  the 
.Navy  and  Norfolk  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  .sort  of  “armed 
neutrality.’’ 

“But  all  that  is  changed  now,” 
he  .said,  “and  now,  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  the  civil¬ 
ians  lieie  arc  closely  knit.  The 
Tidewater  military  and  the 
Tidewater  civilian  life  are  one 
unit  as  far  as  the  Navy  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  cooiieration  between 
Navy  and  civilian  components 
of  the  area  was  evirlcnt  to  the 
tour  party  in  visits  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Navy  Base,  where  the 
agency  peo))le  saw  the  extent 
of  the  operation  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  community,  and  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Shijiyaifl, 
Portsmouth  where  .Admiral  J. 
•A.  Brown  jiersonally  conducted 
a  toui’  of  the  huge  facility. 

Iinpressed  by  (Iliang€< 

Several  of  the  admen  who 
liad  lK*en  stationed  at  Norfolk 
Naval  installations  during 
World  War  II  admitted  that 
they  were  amazed  at  the  dra¬ 
matic  change  in  the  area. 

“I  didn’t  recognize  anything,” 
•said  Dom  Spoto,  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  New  York.  “It’s  as 
though  they  tore  down  the 
Norfolk  I  knew  and  built  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one.”  Mr.  Spoto  is  a 
World  War  II  navy  veteran. 

The  concensus  was  that  the 
market  study  trip  was  more 
than  worthwhile.  They  agreed 
that  an  on-the-scene  visit  to  the 
market  corrected  misconcep¬ 
tions,  and  W'as  generally  useful 
in  visualizing  the  market's 
vitality. 

Most  of  the  tour  guests  ad¬ 
mitted  they  were  surprised  at 
the  area  redevelopment,  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Nation  and  the  biggest  in 
the  South.  Presentation  slides 
showing  the  slum  area  that  had 
been  razed  on  the  site  of  the 
hotel  where  the  group  stayed 
was  an  eye-opener. 

A  Sunday  morning  bus  tour 
of  the  redevelopment  area 
showed  slum  clearance,  a  new 
medical  center,  high  rise  apart- 


2r*  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new 
business! 

Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERALii  ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantitios,  write: 

General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  E 
12S5  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 

NAME - - 


FIRM  NAME 
ADDRESS— 
CITY. 


.ZIP  CODE- 


.  STATE. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  sell-liquidation.) 
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Earl  E.  Shaw  Dies 

Evansviixe,  Ind. 

Earl  E.  Shaw,  51,  editor  of 
the  Evansville  Courier  since 
1957  and  president  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Associated  Press  Manaf^ini? 
Editors  Association,  died  Oct. 
31  of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

He  was  tom  in  Grenola,  Kan., 
and  was  graduated  from  Inde¬ 
pendence  Junior  College  before 
gaining  his  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1937. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  Mayes  County  Demo¬ 
crat  in  Pryor,  Okla.  Later  he 
shifted  to  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
Daily  Sews  for  six  years  and  the 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  for  one 
year. 

Mr.  Shaw  returned  to  Kansas 
in  1946,  serving  first  on  the 
Wichita  Eagle  copy  desk,  then 
advancing  to  city  editor  and 
finally  to  managing  editor — a 
post  he  held  for  six  years.  , 

«  «  « 

J.x.MES  V.  McLare.n,  50,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Commercial 
News  in  Toronto  the  last  seven 
years;  former  newspaper  re¬ 
porter;  \ov.  1. 

«  «  * 

Edward  WEatKMA.N,  62,  col¬ 
umnist  and  retired  publisher  of  i 
La  Puente  Valley  ((Talif.)  Jour-  ' 
tuil;  fomier  United  Press  execu-  i 
tive;  Oct.  25. 

«  *  *  I 

William  E.  Beboi't,  61,  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  for  22 
years;  Oct.  30. 

«  *  « 

Albert  W.  Grant,  84,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  from  1918  to 
1947;  Oct.  25. 

«  ♦  « 

Mrs.  Bern.ard  A.  Bergman, 
66,  art  critic  in  Philadelphia 
newsjiapers  under  the  name  of 
Palette;  wife  of  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tin  Magazine;  Oct.  26. 

«  *  * 

La-.ry  J.  Tighe,  48,  Los  An¬ 
geles  newsman  and  publicist; 
Oct.  20. 

«  « 

Rl  PEr.T  Graettinger,  77,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  and  columnist  on 
the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Itesert  Sun;  Oct.  15. 

Hi  *  * 

Di’.  M.ax  Beer,  79,  United  Na¬ 
tions  correspondent  for  Neuc 
Zureher  Zeitung,  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Oct.  27. 

«  «  « 

Alvin  M.  Piper,  85,  editor  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non¬ 
pareil  since  1937;  Oct.  22. 

*  4:  ♦ 

Rixie  E.  Hu.nter,  42,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sentinel; 
Oct.  21. 


Jambs  B.  (Joble  Sr.,  52,  for¬ 
mer  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  writer  and  editor;  op¬ 
erator  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Clipping  Service  the  past  year; 
Oct.  24. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Murray,  59,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Trenton 

(N.  J.)  Times  and  Sunday 

Times  Advertiser;  Oct.  28. 

*  •  * 

Edgar  L.  Shave,  81,  retired 
outdoor  writer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune;  Oct.  27. 

• 

Named  by  Winery 

San  Francisco 

J.  James  Kaufman,  with  Grant 
Advertising  here  for  six  years 
and  formerly  with  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  Elmira  and  Rochester, 
and  Detroit  newspapers,  has 
been  named  public  relations 
director  of  Almeda  Vineyards. 


Michael  Griffin  Dies 
On  Election  Night 

Michael  Griffin,  63,  director  of 
the  staff  which  prepares  news¬ 
casts  from  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  T ribune  for  radio  station 
WPAT,  and  a  journalist  for 
more  than  40  years,  collapsed 
and  died  last  Tuesday  night 
(Nov.  2)  while  supervising  radio 
coverage  of  the  election  returns. 

Mr.  Griffin  began  his  career 
as  a  reporter  in  Madison,  Wis. 
He  worked  for  papers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Louisville,  for  Time 
magazine  and  for  International 
News  Service. 


,  ANNOUNCEMEM 

Newspapers  For  .So;-' 

caufornia  exclusive  ;ekly 

in  exceptionally  sound  an  .  Good 
plant  —  profitable,  interesii  area. 
S24,(H)0  down  includes  accts.  rot-eivable, 
minimum  working  capital  leed^! 
i  Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Sny.li Bkr.i 
j  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  -inaheiin’ 

I  Calif.,  92806. 

Newspapers  JFantetl 

PUBLISHING  property  OUGHT 
A  fully  (lualified  individual,  who  is 
community-oriented  and  whosn  interest 
is  local,  .seeks  a  solid  publishing  prop¬ 
erty— preferably  a  daily.  Communica¬ 
tion  must  lie  absolutely  conlidential 
with  |ierson-to-i>ersun  neKotiai.nns  af- 
:  ter  first  contact.  Write  Box  691.  Eiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Eagle  Appoints  ANR 

The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  \ 
Eagle  has  appointetl  American  j 
Newspaper  Representatives  Inc.,  ; 
as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative.  I 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


I  AN.NOUNCEME.NTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

I  APPRAISALS  FXJR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership*  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  , 
I  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas.  I 

ISewspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
l>at>er  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads- 
I  den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

]  The  DIAL  Aifency,  1503  Nazareth. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
I  **America’8  No.  I  Newspatter  Broker"  ! 

'  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I  Daily  Newspa|>er  Proi>erties 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

,  ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I  that  iHiys  the  newspaiter-  iCs  the  per-  ' 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 

I  sellintf. 

I  LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

B<»x  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  M  ch.  48H58 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 

S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
I  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
'  in  Eastern  states 

'  W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 

DuiMjnt  Circle  HuildinR 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEicalur  2-2311 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspa|>er8.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesji.  .\riz.  Ph:  (.AC  6(i>i  964-2431. 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  NewspaiHjr  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  bk.'eii  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  lietter  newspapers. 
P.O'.  Dr.  1242K,  Panama  City,  Kla. 
32401. 


iSewspapers  For  Sale 

HILL  MATTHEW,  Newspai>er  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  ((uality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


a>>ou>(:eme>ts 

ISewspapers  For  Sale 

EA.STERN  NY  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  I 
with  real  growth  potential.  Present  . 
owner  has  other  interests.  Printing 
done  outside.  Little  down,  financing  i 
can  lie  arranged.  Box  693,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher.  | 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  If  you  are  I 
not  receiving  our  daily  newspaiier  of-  i 
ferings.  write  fully  today.  We  have  j 
daily  availabilities!  JACK  L.  STOLL  ' 
&  ASSOCIATES.  6381  HollywiKsl 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  90028. 

LEGAL  S-PAGE  WEEKLY  for  oouiile  : 
with  front  and  back  exiierience.  Work  - 
4  days,  then  enjoy  University  City  of  I 
40,000  in  the  mountain  west.  Fish, 
hunt,  ski.  luat.  Health  requires  sale. 
$6,000  down.  Times.  Box  1172,  Mis-  I 
soula,  Montana  69801. 

TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE,  ISOLATED,  j 
long-established  county-seat  weekly  and  • 
job  shop  (should  lie  semi-weekly, 
etiuipped  for  daily);  gross  $100M  now 
with  great  |K>tential.  City  buihling  i>er- 
mita  almost  double  year  ago,  amid 
solid  area  ilevelopments.  Price  $I60M, 
half  cash  :  references  nee<le<l.  Immediate 
IKissession.  L.  L*-urig.  Broker,  Box  459.  i 
.Marlin,  Te.xas  76661  | 

WESTE:RN  offset  suburban  weekly,  j 
exclusive  in  its  municipnlity.  New  ^ 
press  fine  f><iuipment  h'^h  |K)tential. 
$4(1,00(1  cash  tlown.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  | 
Newspai>er  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
I  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif.,  92805.  | 


TREMENDOUS  POTENTIAL 
IN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
in  mushixwmintf  ai*ea.  Septeml>er  most 
profitable  in  history.  Sell  for  <lown 
payment  of  last  month’s  NET  profit; 
total  price  only  tw.«nty  times  that. 
Other  publisher  commitments  cause 
oni*e-in-lifetime  op|K)rtunity.  Contact: 
DuPi'ee  Jonlan,  Jr..  Jonlan  Newspa- 
jiers.  Box  10888,  Station  A,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  3(»31o. 

2  PROFITABLE  County-Seat  Weeklies. 
Zones  3-4.  Less  than  $2<».000  down. 
P.  T.  Hi  nes.  Publishers’  Service,  Box 
3132.  Greenslwro,  N.C.  27402. 

zonk;  2  DAILY  serving  metroiiolitan 
area  of  :{(i0.000.  Annual  volume  over 
SI  million.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Du¬ 
pont  Circle  Bldg.,  W'ashington,  D.C 


$50,000  CASH  f<ir  down  pa.viiient  on 
the  I>e8t  large  weekly  or  small  daily 
in  exclusive  field;  27  years'  exiierience 
as  owner  of  weekly  &  daily  pmiierties. 
Not  a  broker.  We  mean  business.  Write 
fully  first  letter;  will  furnish  financial 
references.  If  you  want  to  sell  within 
the  next  year,  write  to  Bert  Carlyle. 
525  N.  Kansas,  Toi>eka.  Kansas.  666(>S. 

(AC  913)  CE  :t-96:{:! 

Business  Opportunities 

SYNDICATE  FOR  SALE 
GROWING.  PROSPERING  national 
newspaper  syndicate.  Columns,  comics, 
puzzles,  features,  contests.  Will  sell 
minority  interest,  control  or  entire 
business  to  right  buyer,  very  miHlest 
price.  Principal  owner  has  Ixnight  ma¬ 
jor  newspai>er  retiuiring  fullest  time  as 
publisher.  Bia.ks.  contracts  may  lie  in- 
s|>ected.  Box  768,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

WEARY  OF  NEWSPAPERIN’? 

I  was!  Bought  office  supplies  store  in 
1950.  It  has  lieen  good  to  me;  it  ran  l« 
good  to  you.  In  southern  Oklahoma; 
equipment,  machines,  school  supplies. 
Low  overhead,  goo<l  volume,  excellent 
town,  county.  Moderate  climate.  Re¬ 
tiring.  Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WITHOUT  A  DIME  2%  YEARS  AGO. 

I  started  to  create  a  small  comiietitive 
daily  press  in  this  monopoly  city.  I 
launched  publication  last  Jnn.  12  and 
ran  until  April  19.  I  would  have  made 
it  with  the  little  capital  available  if  we 
had  not  lieen  hit  by  Minnesota's  se¬ 
verest  winter.  I  picked  myself  up  and 
have  worked  back  to  the  point  of  pub¬ 
lishing  again.  I  need  $11,000  more  to 
roll.  I  am  looking  for  iieople  who  will 
listen  to  my  story  and,  if  I  make  sense 
to  them,  will  assist  me  with  capital. 
Contact:  F.  R.  McGovern.  Minn^iwlis 
Daily  American,  2603  Bloomington 
Ave.,  So..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55407. 

(AC  612)  721-6471. 

Books— ^Out  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  B.  Pedersen  &  Co..  Bookseller.  Box 
116.  217  W.  18  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10011. 

Resorts  &  Travel 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  POUR,  leav¬ 
ing  April  12,  ending  May  31  in  search 
of  "The  AlKtminable  Snowman,"  in  the 
High  Himalayas;  also  visiting  Phili))- 
pines,  Borneo,  Malaysia,  Singaixtre, 
Mandalay,  Rangoon,  Nepal,  Agra.  New 
Delhi,  Kingdom  of  Swat,  Kashmir, 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Syria,  Lelmnon,  Rome.  Limited  to  30. 
Write;  Newspaper  Adventurers,  c/o 
Nathan  Bolton,  Bastrop,  La.  71220. 

NEWSPAPER  SEKVJCES 

Features  Available 

DYNAMITE!  Negro  hero  weekly  ad- 
I  venture  strip.  Intixaluctory  offer:  4 
'  mats  $1.00.  Bo.\  733,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

William  Wallace  is  one  of  the  few 
national  columnists  devoted  to  week¬ 
lies.  Why?  To  help  make  small  pai>er» 
singular  and  significant.  The  SIXTIES. 
Box  15,  Fraser,  N.Y.  13753.  Reason- 
I  able. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Feature*  Available 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  WOMEN'S  SIDE. 
White  ilouM  and  Washintrton,  $5  week, 
jis  miinth ;  with  pix  $7  week.  $25 
month  Kree  sample.  Box  669,  Editor 
ft  PuKlisher. 

WEEKLY  STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN. 
600-9011  words  with  photos.  Detjen 
Philatt  lic-  News.  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y. 

‘TELE  LAUGHS” — new  TV  1-rol.  (fmr- 
cartoons  for  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper'  For  samples,  prices  write: 
J,  B.  t'rossen,  270  E.  Main  St.,  Moores- 
town.  N'.J..  08057. 

Fillers 

FILLEUS  WITH  ALTEHtNATE  HEADS 
Save  (Nlitorial  and  compoain^?  costs. 
P.O.  H<*x  5451,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  94101 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IK  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Press  Engineers 

Newspairer  Press  Installations 

MOVINCr-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Eixpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-'’'9  E'ourth  Street 
Hi<x.klyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  E:D WARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCE3SSING 
Servintr  the  South  and  S.  W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

V.ompasing  Roam 

BLUE  .STREAK  LINOTYPE,  morlel 
H.  -Ser.  jtSlSOl.  in  excellent  condition.  ^ 
^uipiied  with  three  90  channel  maKU- 
linas.  three  auxiliaries,  new  Hydra-  I 
Quadiler.  Mohr  saw,  220  VAC  pot  with 
new  thermostatic  control,  blower,  ami 
four  mold  disc.  Userl  as  an  overflow  ail 
machine  until  our  rhamre  to  offset. 
Evenimr  Observer,  Dinkirk,  New  York 
14048. 


COMET  LINOTYPE  new  1954  complete 
with  electric  pot.  well  maintained  and 
available  for  inspection.  Northern  Ma¬ 
chine  Works.  323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.. 
Pa.  19106. 


FOR  .SALE — Blue  Streak  Comets  in 
excellent  shai>e.  Ei|uipi>e<l  with  Hi- 
Speeil  Fairchild  T.T.S.  Unit:  Shaffstnll 
Transistor  Electric  Eye:  Electric  Pol  : 
Anti-.Swaybar;  Inde)>endent  Drive :  4- 
Mold  Disk;  2  Magazines.  Priceil  rea¬ 
sonable.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News.  Lima, 
Ohio.  Phone  223-1010. 

GONE  OhTSET 

OutstandinK  letterpress  equipment  for 
sale  includes: 

Mislel  31,  Mmlel  5,  Mcalel  14 
Linotyjies.  all  in  toji  shape 

henryetta  daily  FREI^LANCE 

Henryetta.  Oklahoma  74437 
Call  Bob  Scully 
(AC  918)  O'Live  2-3311 


(Composing  Room 

INTEIRTYPE  C-2,  TTS  unit,  adaptor 
keyboard,  visulite  mairazine,  time  clock, 
counter,  electric  pot.  feeder.  S#  16126. 
FAIRCHILD  ITS  perforator 
LINOTYPE,  model  34  Ranfce  Master, 
electric  pot,  6  mold  disk.  Star  quadder. 
Mohr  saw,  blower,  8  extra  lower  splits, 
72  channel  all  the  way. 

LINOTYPE,  model  8.  electric  pot. 
swinKinK  keylmard,  S#  47000. 

ELROD,  model  E,  ftas,  with  molds, 
well  cleaninK  unit. 

LUDLOW,  iras.  S#  8800,  12  pt.  22>/5 
em  mold. 

VANDERIXIOK  325G  proof  prees. 
new  plastic  rollers. 

VANDERCOOK  model  23  automatic 
iralley  proof  press  15  x  25. 

VANDERCOOK  Repro  proof  press, 
model  467,  fully  automatic  with  frisket, 

20  X  20. 

CLAYBOURNE  Repro  proof  i>ress. 
19  X  25,  fully  powered,  new  rubber 
rollers. 

FULL-PAGE  Flat  Scorcher. 
HAMMOND  Back  shaver. 

GOSS  72  D  Bark  Shaver 
MONOMB3LT  Plane-O-Plate  rotary 
back  shaver. 

8-COLUMN  HAMMOND  E-Z  Raster. 
HAMMO'ND  Ben  Franklin  saw. 
NELSON  cost-cutter  bench  saw. 
MORRISON  slUK  stripiier. 

SINGLE  AD  BANKS. 

CAPCO  Color  fountain. 

ALICO  hWenray  mat  dryer. 

GOSS  Cox-O-Type,  .Ser.  #216 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX.  Ser.  #1548 

Universal  Printinsr  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

NOLAN  SAW.  table,  clamp  $1,50. 
Multi  80.  10  X  15  offset,  auto  3-Hi>eed  — 
$.300.  Information  sent.  Jaybinl.  Ga- 
lion,  Ohio  44833. 

Material  For  Sale 

sr'BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv¬ 
ice.  1821  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  55104. 

39*  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTER 
power  clamp  &  tape — 2  HP  motor,  220 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service.  1821 
University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  66104. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  taiies  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
(inter  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
STANDARD  FOLDER 

Half-page  (delivery 
4  to  24-page  papers 
Fol(de(d  in  one  section 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexin(?ton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Aren  212  MU  .5.4774 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  FOLDER 
22%"— SO  PAGE 

GOSS  FOLDER 
HEADLINER 
239/16”— 112  PAGE 

GOSS  BALLOON 
DOUBLE  FORMER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  I,sexinKton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Ml?  .5-4774 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
e<iu'Pment  suitable  for  the  daily  ik>- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  (?o  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  he  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  new8pat>er  of  approximately  75.- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  bo  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22^4 

8  Units — 2  Color  (Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Sk»p  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands-  Power  Hoists— Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — WckkI  Pony  Autoplate. 

.‘ii’ailahlr  immcdiaiely 

BEN  SHIJLMAN  associates 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


fJOlNG  OFFSET — Available  December 
— Miehle  press  #14872.  Dexter  swinR- 
back  feeder  #57.36.  Sep.iratc  Elclipse 
folder  #2076.  Press-feeder-folder.  $1,- 
600.  Ludlow,  n'ne  fonts,  case,  sticks, 
#5872,  $3.7.50.  Hammond  Easy  Kaster, 
elec.,  6-column.  $250.  Gas  caster,  6- 
column,  $150.  Bench  saw.  $200.  H“avy 
duty  saw,  $300.  Hammond  router,  $200. 
All  excellent  condition.  See  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  .Sun-Journal.  Brookville.  Fla.. 
.33512. 


INTEKTYPE  model  C-2.  Serial  No. 
24.414.  Two  full  lenfrth  90-channel 
magazines  and  mats,  fast  distributor 
screws.  Universal  knife,  block  and 
ejector.  Electric  pot,  dual  tem|)erature 
controls,  4-ix>?ket  mold  disk  with  molds 
desiKiied  to  operate  alternately.  Mar- 
gach  feeder,  ITS  adapter  kcyl>oard  and 
operating  unit.  Includes  :ill  stand:ird 
equipment  and  quadding  and  centering 
device.  Condition  A-1.  World  Newspa¬ 
pers,  68  Post  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

the  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
I  Turtles  $84.50  to  $97. .50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  liter.ature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  .St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
Arch  typj  units,  2  double  folders. 
22-%",  3  color  humps,  2-UKi  H.P.  AC 
drives,  reels  and  tensions. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaiwr  Eciuipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

%.  's.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation.  24,- 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


GOSS  FOLDER  with  collect  cylinder 
22%"  cut-off.  for  semi-cylindrical  and 
tubular  presses.  CJontact:  Ed.  Eyliers, 
■Thu  Elkhart  Truth.  Elkhart,  Ind.. 
.56515. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

BUILDING  SOLD! 

MUST  VACATE! 

Will  sacrihre  few  remaining  pieces  of 
equipment  for  quick  sale. 

Linotype  No.  .30  Mixer  #54059.  quadder. 
saw,  excellent  condition.  Last  machine 
in  10  machine  composing  room.  Buyer 
gets  new  spare  parts,  extra  magazines, 
etc.  Make  offer. 

Model  69E  Goss  flat  casting  liox,  like 
new. 

Cun-ed  plate  router.  Goss.  231*,*  cutoff, 
every  stereotyper  loved  it.  Make  offer. 
24  pp.  Scott  press,  2  plates  wide,  double 
color  hump,  half  and  quarter  folder. 
Come,  see  samples  of  four  color  work 
done  on  this  press.  23Vi*  cutoff.  Rubber 
rollers,  new  liearings,  easy  to  operate, 
quick  changeover  from  job  to  job.  Make 
offer. 

.5-ton  electric  pony-autoplate  pot.  Light 
fixtures  cabinets,  galleys  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items. 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Formerly  East  St.  Louis  Press 
21  N.  Main — E.  St.  Louis,  III. 
618-271-1480 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER 
cut-off.  now  available.  George  C.  O'x- 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

HOE  MAT  ROLLER.  32*  x  45"  bed 
size.  5  HP,  AC  motor,  S-phase.  220- 
volts;  12  stereo  chases;  20  fonts  Mono¬ 
type  Mats.  Horseheads  Post,  Inc.,  211 
N.  Main.  Horseheads.  N.Y..  14845. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SURPLUS 
f.u.b.  Chicago 

Hammond  8  Easykaster,  gas. 

Goss  5  &  8  Col.  casters 
Hoe  stereo  saws,  heavy  duty 
Combination  drill  jig  saw 
Royle  radial  arm  router 
2000  Assorted  galleys 
I  Proofreaders  desks 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  North  Ravenswood.  Chicago 


CONSIDERING  WEB  OFFSCT7 
Investigate  this  fine  Webendorfer  four 
full  page  rotary.  Finest  quality  repro-  . 
duction.  Sheeter  and  folder  attached.  ' 
Late  model  Omaha  folder  included  for  I 
8,  12,  16-page  operation.  A.  C.  motors.  ' 
Priced  at  only  $12,500.  easily  remove*!. 
Demonstration  available.  Capitol  Print- 
;  ing  Equipment  Co.,  Box  2333.  Nash- 
i  ville.  Tenn.  .37214.  Phone  fAC  615) 
889-2241. 

2.3  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
,  4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
;  Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  (Tutter  21 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 

;  210  raizabeth  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
I  (AC  212)  966-0070 

I  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  in  excellent  comH- 
I  tion.  Always  under  Goss  service.  Land- 
man  color  attachment.  .Asking  $15,000. 
"nie  Cape  Co<Ider,  Box  .51.  Orleans. 

'  Mass.,  026.53. 


M-A-N  MAT  PRESS,  Ser.  No. 
NR31192.  Type  720T.  800-ton  auto¬ 

matic  hydraulic  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chine.  manufactured  approx.  1957.  TOP 
Condition.  Auxiliary  equipment.  World 
Newspapers,  68  Post  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.  94104, 

R.  HOE  Precision  Flat  Matrix  Shaving 
Machine  with  18"  x  26*  Table  In 
Daily  Use  Until  November  5.  1965- - 
Schenectady  Gazette.  Schenectady,  New 
York  (AC  518)  374-4141  Ext.  64. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


ALL  MODEI^ 

Linotypes — Intertyi)es-  -Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVF,S 
136  CIhurch  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

MIEHLE  #  3 — hand  fc*!  2-revoluti«n 
press  in  excellent  condition,  capable  of 
hairline  register  work  -call  and  make 
an  offer.  884-2876,  Lexington.  Ohio 


PRESS  10  UNITS,  roller  liearing.  late 
vintage,  spec*!  45  M  upwanis.  with 
color  attachments,  2  double  folders, 
reels  and  p:ister8  complete.  Bo.x  701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  Model  36  Linotype  Rangemaster 
(Jniversal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-:3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

MODERN  ENGRAVING  EOUIPMirNT 
Must  l>e  in  good  condition.  Contact : 
Lowell  Hoprich.  The  Daily  Times, 
Salisbury.  .Md..  21801. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


4Hministratire 

OPPORTUNITY  for  controller-t  rain<>« 
in  morning:,  evening  and  Sunday  rom- 
bination,  Ohart  2.  Must  he  college 
graduate  with  at  leaat  2  years  public 
accounting  or  in  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  details  of  experience,  edu¬ 
cation  and  minimum  salary  acceptable 
Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MAN.\GER-ACCOU.\TANT 
for  group  newspaper  otieration  in  Zone 
Area  2.  Apply  Box  745,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(lENEKALi  MANAGER,  under  .7. (too 
daily.  Capable  oversee  entire  oiteration. 
Give  qualifications,  salary.  Box  Tfio. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

(lENE'RAL  MANAGER  for  small  l(K-al 
daily  newspaiter  in  Indiana.  Heavy  on 
sales  end  of  the  business.  Present  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  daily  may  want  to  move  into 
management  and  might  iiualify.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  T-TO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

C.irculatitm 

FACrrORY  REPRESENTATIVE  Ex¬ 
panding  company  desires  ambitious, 
eirculation-orianted  man  in  the  26-36 
age  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to 
circulation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate. 
Arw  6  at  factory  with  ealary,  expenses 
and  bonuaea.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CM  for  growing 
award-winning  Calif,  p.m.  daily.  Need 
aggressive,  budget-minded  man  with 
promotion  ideas.  Must  be  experienf'ed 
all  phases  circulation.  Salary,  profit- 
sharing  and  bonus.  Resum£  to  Box 
711.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CM  needed  for  Mid- 
South  community  daily.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
717,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 

C/\N  YOU  BUILD  (TRCULATION  ’ 
Cite  recoril.  references,  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Daily  Highlan.ler.  Lake  Wales. 
Fla.,  Sa.s.'i.i. 


Dixplay  Adrerlising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  sec- 
ond  man  for  res|K>n8ible  adver¬ 
tising  position  in  highly  comiiete- 
live  Southern  California  area. 
State  qualifications  fully.  Box  612. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDER  10.000  Northeastern  Daily 
wants  “take  charge**  a<l  maiiager. 
Heavy  on  planning  - thorough  on  carry 
out.  (io<m1  pay,  iMinuses  lmse<l  on  re¬ 
sults.  Will  move.  Give  full  resume  first 
letter.  Box  690.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALEaSMAN^  for 
5-<!ny,  awanl-winning  p.m.  Make  ’lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy  ami  SELL.  Chance  for 
#2  spot.  Salary  open.  Resume  to:  Jim 
Sevrens,  Manager,  Press-Trilnine,  P.O. 
Box  350.  Roseville,  Calif.,  96678. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  man  to  sell 
anniversary  issue,  then  join  staff.  $100 
week  plus  Ixiniis,  car.  Send  resume  to 
Box  715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INCREASED  BUSINESS.  We're  adding 
to  staff.  Excellent  ot>ening  for  qiialifie4l 
man.  Send  resume  to:  Don  Biidde. 
Advertising  Dir.,  East  Oregonian,  B<*.\ 
1089,  Pendleton.  Oreg.,  97801. 

Fr-X>RIDA  PUBLISHER  with  estal»- 
lished  periodicals  is  expanding  and 
nee<i8  experienced  ad  sales  manager/-  ‘ 
rep.  Top  commission  and  override  with  ' 
draw.  Will  require  travel  in  Florida 
plus  occasional  trips  to  other  markets 
in  U.S.  and  Carriliean.  Sen«l  complete 
resume,  references  and  availability  to  , 
Box  720,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

RETAIL  MANAGER  for  <laily  in  com-  1 
r>etitive  situation.  Zone  4.  Must  have  \ 
exiierience.  Please  state  salary  require-  , 
ment.  5>end  full  resume  to  Box  722,  ; 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ihsplar  Advertisittf( 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ad  sales¬ 
man,  1  to  5  years’  e\i>erienc€.  G<hmI  i 
salary  +  Ixmus  and  fringe  benefits.  ! 
Ideal  climate.  Send  full  resume  to: 
J<te  Mayo.  Farmington  (N.M.t  Times. 

I  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
t  IJVYOUT  ARTIST 

I  Imme<liHte  o|>ening  available  in  the  ad-  i 
vertising  layout  department  of  the*  Las  j 
Vegas  Review-Journal.  Nevaila’s  Larg¬ 
est  Newspaper.  Salary,  hospitalization, 
crc^lit  union  and  profit-sharing  plan, 
(^mtact  W.  V.  Wright.  Box  70,  Las  ' 
Vegas.  Nevada. 


N<*-  I 


(IRCUL.ATION  HOME  DELIVERY 
sales  promoter.  In<le|)endent  contractor 
e\|H*rien<*ei  in  organizing  and  promo¬ 
tion  man  ami  Isiy  crews  for  house-to- 
house  selling.  Payment  on  onler  Iwsis. 
Box  764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('IRCULATION  MANAtJER  for  me¬ 
dium-size  Daily  and  Sumlay.  in  (  hart 
Area  3.  Seeking  ext>erience4l.  «*ompe- 
tent,  ambitious  25  to  .38-year-old  cir¬ 
culator  who  kn<»ws  opt>ortunity  wh»‘n 
he  sees  it.  Here’s  your  chance  to  join 
:i  fast  growing  reca>gnizeil  organiza¬ 
tion.  Replies  should  include  <letails  as 
t<»  exjerience.  abilities.  references, 
earnings,  and  family  status.  Hepl'es 
are,  of  course,  strictlv  confidential. 
Write  B<»-\  77.">.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ClRt'ULATOR.  under  ."i.Ooo  ilaily.  Area 
3.  Give  (pialihcations,  salary.  Box  767. 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

(Jnssi/ied  Adverlisinff 

ASSISTANT  CAM — man  or  woman — 
exf>erience<I  in  all  tihases.  including 
ability  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
present  staff.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  28.000  (ME&S).  ForwanI 
resume  tor  P.  Kohl,  Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  37662. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

An  unusual  optantunity  for  a  man  with 
exi>erience  in  all  i>ha8es  of  classifieil. 
Sta.ff  of  12  outside  salesmen  and  16 
’phone  girls.  Large  volume  of  classi- 
fie«l.  Top  salary  to  right  indiviilual. 
New  York  area.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails.  exi>erienoe  and  e<lucation.  Box 
755.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  Excellent  salary 
and  bonus  to  exiHM'ienceil  Real  Estate 
classihetl-display  salesman.  Expanding 
market,  progressive  newspa|)er.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Box 
7.>4.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


DISIM.AY  ADVERTISINt; 

.S  A  L.  E  S  M  A  N 

The  Liis  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
vjula's  Largest  Newspaper,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  iKisition  open  i<u*  an  experienccnl 
display  advertising  salesman.  Salary, 
plus  commission,  hospitalization,  creilit 
union  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Contact 
W.  V.  Wright.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevatla. 

AtJRICULTURAL  SPACE  SALESMAN 
The  Pogltryman,  leading  weekly 
newspai>er  (»f  the  ixniUry  business,  of¬ 
fers  a  challenging  op|K>rtunity  for  an 
assistant  U>  the  advertising  manager. 
The  man  we  are  ItMiking  for  is  an  ex- 
lierienced  space  salesman  with  a  |m>u1- 
try  or  agricultural  backgrouml.  Must 
l>e  willing  to  travel.  A  real  op|M)rtunity 
for  the  right  man  to  advance  with  a 
growing  organizali<»n.  Starting  salary 
in  the  $9,000  range.  Reply  by  letter 
only.  .Send  complete  resume  to  George 
M.  Ci.'io.  The  Emltryinan,  Drawer  A. 
Vineland,  N.J.  0S36(t. 

ADVERTISINfi  Take  charge  ;i-miin 
stair.  Under  o.OtKt  evening  daily.  Give 
iiualifications,  salary.  Box  773,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPAf’T;  SELLING  POSITION 
ON  MAJOR  EASTERN  DAILY 

WiittmufH  sturtino  salurv- 
$171.00 

Outstaniling  professional  environment 
and  associates  working  with  other 
salesmen  in  other  departments  develop¬ 
ing  color  advertising.  Magazine  back¬ 
ground  helpful,  but  not  essential. 

Box  747,  Elitor  &  Publisher 

Ediiifrial 

MANAGING  EDITOR— -Great  chal¬ 
lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live. 
IxKiming  area.  Experience  on  desk  and 
wire,  plus  ability  to  aasigD*  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  wivh  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu¬ 
lation  5.000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wanta  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity!  Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  for  100,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Send  resume,  replaceable  clips, 
references,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  JOB  OPENINGS  for  police  and 
court  reporter  an<!  stKirts  writer  on 
afternoon  daily  in  Pie<lmont  section  of 
Virginia  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours.  Box 
632.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  6-DAY  27.000  DAILY 
has  immediate  opportunity  for  fast, 
live  sports  reporter.  Want  good  imagi¬ 
native  writer  who  is  quick  on  desk. 
Right  man  could  be  our  sports  editor 
within  3  years.  Exceptionally  clean  city 
— industrial  farm  resort  area.  lOO-milos 
from  Chicago.  Write  full  ‘nformation. 
enclosing  clips,  to:  Elitor,  Janesville 
Gazette.  Janesville.  Wis..  53546. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  city- 
side  opening.  Growing  70.000  p.m.  in 
Michigan.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
658.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR 

To  lead  staff  at  ten  on  26 
thousand  expandins  p.m.  daily 
in  newa-filled  university  town. 
Need  SKEtressive  and  rreative 
professional  who  knows  news, 
layout  and  pictures.  (Tliart 
Area  4.  Write  Box  672,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag. 
Kressive  yountt  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years’  exiierienre  in 
editing  and  reportinK.  In  Inst-Krowiny 
university-metropolitan  complex.  Writs 
Bill  Rives,  Denton  (Texnsi  Record- 
Chronicle. 

MUSIC  &  DRAMA 

A  leadinK  metropolitan  daily  in  .South¬ 
ern  California  offers  an  unti.'iiial  op. 
portunity  to  a  competent  music  and 
drama  reviewer.  In  addition  to  lieauti- 
ful  year-round  weather  in  a  fast  crow- 
inK  cultural  area,  this  optiortunity 
offers  excellent  working  conditions  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  If  you  feel  you 
are  qualifie<l  and  are  interested  in  this 
opportunity  send  your  complete  lesumi, 
including  your  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Union-Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  910  Third 
Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112. 

NIGHT  DESK  CHIEF  to  direct  small 
staff  of  reporters  for  merlium-sizs 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Make 
assignments,  initiate  spot  coverage,  de¬ 
velop  feature  and  background  angles: 
must  have  imaginativeness  tempered 
with  careful  judgment.  Handle  some 
phone-ins.  some  editing  and  heads. 
Permanent  position,  good  chance  for 
advancement  with  forward-looking,  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Box  656,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY. 
8,000  range,  needs  sports  editor.  Desk 
experience  helpful,  hut  sports  writer 
with  year  or  two  of  exiierience  would 
he  good  bet.  Write  full  particulars.  Box 
688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  local  news  heats  and 
a  variety  of  general  assignments.  In¬ 
teresting  job  for  reliable  man.  County- 
seat  town  of  9,000  population:  7.400 
A.B.C.  circulation  and  growing,  .‘'end 
full  information  to  Tom  Cooper,  Ken¬ 
ton  Times,  Kenton,  Ohio.  43326. 


REPORTER 


TO  COVER  ENTIRE  STATE  OF  CONN. 
For  leading  weekly  electronic  &  metal 
working  newspapers,  newspai>€r  ex¬ 
perience  preferre<I, 

Salary — Fringe  benefits 
Box  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (DISPLAY  1 
weekly  neNv.spai»ers:  salary,  commis- 
siori.  lM>nuses.  company  l>enefits :  a  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  744.  E<lit<»r  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Heavy  on 
local  sales;  thonmgh  knowledge  of  na¬ 
tional  and  personnel.  Finest  Midwest 
pai»er  in  the  7(»-M*s.  0\ir  staff  aleiieil 
to  this  ad.  Consider  top  man  on  25-M 
to  .50-M  pai»€r,  or  second  man  on 
larger.  Box  772,  EiHtor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINt;  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classifie<l.  for  ilaily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Senil  complete 
tyi»ewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  I)carlK)rn, 
Chicago.  III.,  6(i6U3, 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  take  over 
key  major  accounts.  Must  lie  strong  on 
layout.  Call  or  write  full  particulars  to 
Gene  I»fton,  Advertising  Director, 
Mert^eil  (Calif.)  Sun-Star. 


EDITOR  -  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  World  Bank  requires  an  experienced  writer  editor,  ape  .15 
to  45.  with  background  in  economics  and  finance  and  pre¬ 
ferably  also  international  alfairs. 

As  the  head  of  a  small  group  of  staff  writers  of  different 
nationalities,  the  incumbent  of  the  post  is  expected  to  plan 
material  for  public  use,  particularly  articles  and  speeches;  write 
some  himself;  conceive,  guide  and  edit  the  writing  by  the  staff 
writers  under  his  supervision.  Experience  in  magazine  editing 
and  magazine  writing  is  a  desirable  qualification;  so  is  a  working 
knowledge  of  French  or  German.  A  good  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  finance  is  essential. 

Headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.C.  Salary  will  be  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  the  selected  candidate's  experience  and 
previous  remuneration.  Applications,  which  will  be  treated  in 
confidence,  should  be  addressed  to  Division  of  Personnel,  World 
Bank,  1818  H  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20433,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  full  curriculum  vitae  and  samples  of  pub¬ 
lished  wiiting.  They  should  reach  the  World  Bank  by  December 
15,  1965. 
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HKIJ*  w\^T^:D 

Editorial 


HKLP  W  \^TKI) 

Editorial 


HKIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


IIEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


ItKPORTERS,  DESKMEN. 

WE  Have  several  openings  for 

genera,  issignment  reporters  and  copy 
editors  on  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
metropolitan  N.Y.C.  area.  VVe  will  pay 
on  the  l-asis  of  experience  and  ability. 
Our  organization  is  growing  rapidly 
and  we  are  expanding  our  staff.  If  in- 
terestoi.  send  resume  including  military 
status  to  Box  652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOKTERS.  preferably  with  some 
experience,  for  all-day,  50,000  daily  in 
Area  2.  Top  opportunity  in  fast-moving 
operation  in  desirable,  booming  com¬ 
munity.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Box  676, 
^itor  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  AN  UNTAPPED  MINE  of 
potential  readers  in  the  10-county  area 
surroutiiling  our  60,000  city.  Want  a 
hard-writing,  creative  area  editor  adept 
at  developing  and  nurturing  news 
sources  and  digging  out  features.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  681,  Eiditor  ti  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  some 
experience  to  work  at  the  sports  desk, 
cspable  of  <loing  some  general  reporting 
when  asked.  We  are  an  offset  daily  in 
the  Midwest:  our  staff  is  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  flexible.  Hospital,  vaca¬ 
tion.  and  profit-sharing  l>enefits.  Oair 
area  is  l>ooming.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  advance.  Reply  to  Box 
654,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-TEACHER  to  edit  publica¬ 
tions  for  early  primary-grade  Catholic 
school  children.  Entails  resourceful 
planning  of  content  items  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  knowledge  of  teaching  language 
arts,  ability  to  direct  small  editorial 
staff.  Writer  for  children  or  teacher 
with  some  publication  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reply  Box  655,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  TOP-NOTCH  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  experienced  newsman  to  join  a 
progressive  newspaper  in  a  college  city 
of  17,000 — Chart  Area  2.  Position 
should  lead  to  an  Editor's  slot  for  the 
right  i>erson.  Circulation  13,500.  Salary 
in  57,500  range.  Prefer  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  692,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  'ROUND  REPORTEIR  for  small 
.S-day  daily,  who  can  work  up  to  city 
editor.  Good  opportunity  for  good 
worker.  Give  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  samples  of  work  in  first 
letter.  GAZETTE.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado.  81067. 


AREA  ZONE  2  needs  two  financial 
reporters-copy  readers.  Excellent  oi>- 
portunity  for  right  men  with  major 
metroimlitan  newsi>aper.  Box  724,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  DESK  OPEJNING  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Top  pay.  pension  and 
other  Itenefits.  Address :  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Editor. 


CURRENT  OPEJNING  good,  award¬ 
winning  6,500  daily.  Region  3.  General 
reporting.  We  have  trained  many  re¬ 
porters  for  larger  dailies.  Send  resumd, 
ambition  goals,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  ^x  710,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  Penna.  morning  daily. 
Retirement  has  created  this  opening 
which  offers  good  opportunity  for  per- 
s?n  willing  and  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  Excellent  benefit  program  and 
37-14  hour  week.  Resumd  in  confidence 
to  Box  731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FARM  JOURNALIST— Need  young 
journalist  with  farm  bacl^round  to  as¬ 
sist  in  information  work  for  a  farm 
organization.  Job  includes:  weekly  farm 
publication.  publicity,  photography, 
slide  scripts  and  public  relations.  Com¬ 
petitive  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Call 
or  write:  Personnel  Division,  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  10th  & 
Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  60309.  Phone 
(AC  515)  282-8171,  Extension  211.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

GENiniAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
— City,  schools,  features,  county — for 
5-day  award-winning  p.m.  in  growing 
area.  (Jhance  for  #2  spot.  Salary  open. 
Resume  to:  Jim  Sevrens,  Manager, 
Press-Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  350,  Rose¬ 
ville,  Calif.,  95678. 

Editor  &:  publisher 


OENER.tL  .\S810NMENT  HEI'ORTEBS 
needed  for  expanding  staff  of  daily 
newspaper  in  rapidly-growing  area  in 
;  metropolitan  New  York  region.  At¬ 
tractive  fringes,  including  pension  plan. 

I  Must  have  at  least  3  years'  daily  news-  I 
paper  experience.  Box  730,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  rapidly- 
expanding  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
county-seat  town  of  7,200.  Camera  ex- 
l«rience  helpful  but  not  requiml. 
E'ringe  lienefits.  Send  resumd  to:  John 
Moore,  Managing  Editor,  DeKalb 
(tounty  Press.  Inc.,  Box  8,  Sycamore, 

I  HI..  60178. 

NEWSPAPER  COPY  READER,  man 
or  woman  with  experience,  imagination 
and  drive,  who  wants  to  climb  the  lad¬ 
der  on  an  expanding  afternoon  daily. 
Top  employe  lienefit  program  and  op- 
(lortunity  to  move  into  responsible  iio- 
sition.  Moving  expense  allowance.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mgr.,  Lancaster  New  Era.  8  VV.  1 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 

REPORTEIR — 23,000  growing  afternoon 
daily.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La..  70502. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  Six-day  daily, 
13,500  circulation,  has  opening  in  2- 
man  department.  Opportunity  for  out¬ 
door  writing  in  addition  to  other 
sports.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  draft  status,  to:  N.  C. 

;  Rumple.  Managing  Elditor,  Midland 
:  Daily  News.  Midland,  Mich.,  48641. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS 

are  needed  by  the  Green  Bay  News¬ 
paper  Company.  One  iiosition  is  as  a 
general  :i8signment  reiKjrter  on  our 
daily  and  Sunday  pai>er.  The  Press- 
Gazette.  Assignment  can  lead  to  spe¬ 
cialization  within  our  city  news  staff. 
The  other  position  is  with  our  NBC 
affiliated  radio  station,  VVJPG,  us  a 
radio  news  man.  We  prefer  experienced 
men  but  will  train  recent  college  grad¬ 
uates  who  have  a  potential. 

Good  salaries,  fringe  l)enefits  and  de- 
veiopment  iiotentiuls  on  both  assign¬ 
ments. 

I  Vritc : 

Personnel  Department 
OltEEN  BAY  ■N'EWSI'AlT'ai  CO.MI'ANY 
P.  O.  Box  430 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  54305 


WE  ARE  HIRING 

Big  afternoon  daily  in  the  East  is  en¬ 
larging  its  staff.  There  are  jobs  with 
exceptional  opixtrtunity  for  three  re¬ 
porters  :  two  copy  editors;  a  starts 
deskman ;  a  promotion  writer;  and  an 
editorial  writer.  E'or  superior  applicants 
— superior  pay  and  benefits.  Box  712, 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Miami  Herald  is  looking  for  a  copy 
tnlitor  who  combines  a  concern  for  ac¬ 
curacy  in  readability  with  a  flair  for 
headline  writing.  If  you  have  a  talent  i 
for  pa^e  layout,  that  will  help,  too.  i 
Write  full  details  to:  Roland  Dopson, 
News  Department  Administrator,  The  ! 
Miami  Herald.  Miami.  Fla..  33101  ' 


COVY  DKSK  (2)  OPKNINHS 

/.one  5  —  eveninjf  daily  , 

liox  774,  Kiiitor  &  Publisher  ! 

(H^IKUAD  ASSIGNMENT  KKTOKTEU 
with  ex|terience,  capable  and  ambitious 
enou)?h  to  ^rrow  into  heavier  resimn- 
sibilities.  Immediate  otteninK  on  ^row- 
inj;  10,000  p.m.  in  Gulf  Coast  industry- 
recreation  comple.x  near  Houston.  Send 
full  resume  and  salary  eM>ecte<l  to;  | 
Jfunes  S.  NaUirs.  1'ubli.sher.  The  : 

I  HrazosiKirt  Facts,  Hox  1055,  Kree|H*rt.  ■ 

Texas  77541.  | 


(;ENEKAG  NEWS  RErOKTER,  decree  ! 
holder  preferreil.  Top  pay,  workin>f  ' 
I  conditions  and  frin^c^.  GimnI  future 
with  rapidly-expandintr  operation  of 
34,000  circulation.  Write  or  ’phone: 
Hert  Lindcnfeld.  Manafrintr  Editor. 
News-Ralladium.  Henton  HHriM»r,  Mich,,  I 
19022. 


I)E.SK  MAN  for  I,.ower  Michitran 
me<lium-Hize4l  tlaily.  Excellent  pay,  i 
fringe  Is'nef’its  and  ^York^nK  conditions  ' 
for  sharp  man.  Hox  77tt,  Eilitor  &  I*ul)- 
lisher. 

GET  AHEAD 

Do  you  have  superior  intellect,  the 
ability  to  write  easy-to-read  copy,  a 
familiarity  with  business  tonics,  and 
five  or  more  years  of  writin^ff eilitinfi: 
experience?  If  opiwirtunily  awaits 
you  with  a  ]on)r-eHtablishe<i  publisher  of 
consumer-iiuality  professional  maKU- 
zines.  Staff  expansion  has  create<l 
oi»enini;s  for  .  .  . 

.>  A  copy-conscious  top  editor 
'Ct  A  luci<l,  collociuial  writer 
•'t  An  imatfinative  full-time  bureau 
iKlitor  for  Ohio  and  adjacent  stmes 
All  three  jobs  carry  five-fijfure  price  tajfs 
and  offer  unusual  srowth  possibilities. 
Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  (;ANNI'nT  DAILY,  now 
52,000  p.m.,  nee^ls  2  reftorters  to  help 
cover  pros|>erous  Central  New  Jersey, 
(iood  pay,  toj)  frin>fes.  If  you’re  a  re-  , 
cent  J-Krad,  or  a  reiiorter  with  1-2 
years*  exierience,  it  could  le  the  o|>-  ! 
IHirtunity  you’re  looking  for.  Write  E«I-  , 
ward  G.  Green.  Public  Service  Director.  ' 
The  Courier-News,  Plainfield.  N.J. 
07061. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  expand- 
\nfi  local  daily  newspaier  in  Intliana- 
IKdis  area  for  freneral  news  reiiorters. 
Full-time  employment  -  koo<1  earninjfs 
and  employe  benefits.  Dejrree  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  experience  or  schoolinjr  help¬ 
ful.  Box  737,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  OPEN!  Reporter  for  Midwest 
ilaiiy.  Experience  nee«le<l.  Versatile, 
hani  workinjf.  aware,  resismsible.  Sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirements.  resume  nee<led.  Bo.x 
748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IvOOKING?  WELL.  STOP  NOW! 
This  ^reneral  reporter’s  i>osition  is  fi!le<l  • 
with  opportunities  for  atlvancement  anil 
fulfillment.  Some  ex|ierience  needeil,  ' 
but  initiative  and  ear^erness  will  help  I 
to  make  up.  Excellent  workinjr  (xmdi- 
tions  with  soliil  daily  in  fine  Midwest 
community.  Write:  A.  V.  Iiund,  Shaw 
Newspafiers,  Dixon,  III.,  61021. 


EDITOR 

Midwest  firm  requires  man  experienced  in  ed¬ 
iting  technical  business  reports.  Age  30  to  45. 
Graduate  degree  preferred.  Salary  $10,000- 
$15,000.  Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Box  757,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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NEEDED  NOW— DI^IKMAN !  News 
copy,  editing,  heads,  layout.  ChallenKe. 
work.  Send  resume,  salary  neeils.  Mid¬ 
west  daily.  Box  734,  Fklitor  &  Pult- 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Under  5,U‘M»  evenintr 
dally.  Area  3.  (’ommunity-mindetl.  (Jive 
<lualifications,  salary.  Iktx  762,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER  «rowintf 
(’antral  (’alifornia  daily.  Air-mail  ex- 
l>erlence.  references,  retiuirements  to: 
Ijuwell  Jessen,  Turlock  ((’alif.)  Daily 
Journal. 


REPORTER  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  who  can  work  with  camera 
and  write  features,  to  start  scKUiest 
and  work  for  two  mid-Conne<'tlcut 
weeklies.  Write:  James  E.  Nee<lham. 
Flditor,  Southington  News.  1  Eden  Ave.. 
Southinjfton,  ('onn.,  06489. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN.  for  daily 
news]»ai)ers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exjieriencerl  or  t|uulifie<i  lH*>finners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  « 
S.  DearlMtrn.  ChicaKo.  111..  60603. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Kntes 

Line  Rates,  Each 
ConsecHtive  Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paysbl,  with 
ordsr)  4  timts  @  80r  per  line  eich 
insertion:  3  timei  @  90#:  2  ® 

1  time  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50# 
for  box  service  and  ccunt  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinos. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E4P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 

4  times  &  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  times  9  $1-25:  2  9  $1-45:  1 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50#  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  coppy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  Or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classifitd 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E4P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12,  or  14-paint 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY.  5:00  P.M. 

Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  4  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av«..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plosa  2-7050, 
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HELP  W.4.'\TED 

HELP  W.4>ITED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTIiD 

Editorial 

Free  Lance 

Press  Room 

Public  Relations 

REPORTER 

Loral  trade  newspaper.  Minimum  2 
y^rs  reporting  and  writing  experience. 
$5.'>0  per  month  salary  plus  fringe 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  to  Mr.  , 
G.  R.  Stratton.  Chicago  Construction 
News,  22  West  Monroe.  Chicago.  II-  , 
linois  60603.  An  egual  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

REPORTERS  AND  SUB  EDITORS  for 
progressive  group  of  ABC  suburban 
newsiMipers.  Top  opportunity  for  edi-  i 
torial  excellence  tvith  growing  organi¬ 
zation.  Many  company  benefits,  inclwj- 
ing  hospitalization  and  pension.  Starts 
ing  salary  depends  upon  experience. 
Send  full  resume  to;  Sam  Howard. 
Suburban  Pub.  Corp..  1291  Stuyvesant  ' 
Ave..  Union.  N.  J..  07083. 

SPORTS  DESK  ASSIST.ANT 

Starting  .talary : 

H'lthin  one  year:  $190.00 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  ex|>e- 
rienced  man  to  perform  a  makeup  and 
slot  function  in  the  s|M>rts  department 
of  a  major  morning  daily  located  in 
Eiastern  metngMiitan  area;  3  to  .7 
years'  experience  in  a  comparable  func¬ 
tion  a  must.  This  permanent  situation 
is  a  nightside  operation  and  a  real 
challenge  with  outstanding  opisirtunity 
ia>tential.  Excellent  employe  benefits. 
Qualified  applicants  send  resume  out¬ 
lining  complete  e<lucational  backgmuml 
and  work  experience  to  Box  735.  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN 
We  offer  a  bright  future  for  a  sixtrts 
deskman  with  imagination  ami  fiair. 
Big  Zone  2  p.m.  has  solid  opportunity 
for  development.  Box  766.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Handle  local  high 
school  sports  for  prize-winning  ABC 
twice  weekly  in  growing  North  Jersey 
suburban  area.  Young  man.  J-grad.  nr 
up  to  2  years’  experience.  Write  fully 
incimling  salary  nee<ls  to;  Managing 
Ekiitor.  Suburban  Trends.  Riverdale. 
N.J.,  07457. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  afternoon  daily. 
Camera  experience  helpful  but  not 
necessary.  State  salary  reiiuirements. 
News  Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio  44901. 

WE  RE  GROWING  IN 

NORTH  MIAMI.  EXOKIDA 
If  you  are  energetic  and  aggressive, 
here’s  your  opportunity  to  grow  with 
us.  We  need  two  rejorters  with  one  or 
two  years’  e.xperience.  Join  an  aggres¬ 
sive  metro  weekly  that  is  going  places. 
Write  full  details  of  olucation.  ex- 
l)erience  and  salary  to  Erwin  Potts. 
Publisher.  Journal  of  North  Dade. 
12485  N.E.  6th  Ave..  North  Miami. 
Fla..  33161. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT 
Copy  and  make  ui>  e<litor — a  young 
woman  who  has  prcwetl  she  can  wieUl 
an  adroit  copy  pencil,  turn  out  spar¬ 
kling  heads  and  design  eye-catching 
art-text  layouts  for  a  modern,  prize¬ 
winning  women’s  news  department 
which  basks  in  editor’s  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  wo.men  readers  range 
far  beyond  parties  and  weddings.  Re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Write  Manag¬ 
ing  Ekiitor.  The  Cliarlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte.  N.C..  282(11  (a  Knight  News¬ 
paper). 

WOMEJN’S  WRITER— Midwest  metnv 
politan  moming-evening-Sunday  needs 
young  woman  with  talent  for  bright 
writing  and  knowledge  of  good  report¬ 
ing  for  Women’s  Department.  Year  or 
two  experience  either  cityside  or 
women’s  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  nee<ls 
to  &OX  738.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  COPY  EDITOR  with  desire 
and  ability  to  advance.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Write  to;  Ekiitor. 
The  ENansville  Press.  Evansville.  Ind.. 
47705. 


STRINGER  AND  REPRESENTA'nVE 
wanted  in  New  York  by  international 
newspaper  syndicate,  access  to  morgue, 
rewrite,  rights  clearance  sales  ability. 
Box  725.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

uvrof;  .MK-niDi’OLiT.tN  .\un\  daily  ■ 
wants  Travel  Page  articles  on  places  to 
visit,  including  hints  on  costs,  new  . 
tourist  attractions.  We  prefer  places 
within  ea.sy  traveling  distance  of  New 
York.  Send  stories  (400-800  words,  with 
photographs  where  imssiblel,  sugges¬ 
tions.  resumes  to  Box  740.  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITERS.  .ARTISTS  for  assignments  | 
for  commercial  publications.  Ekiitor 
P.O.  Box  530.  North  HollywfMsi.  Calif. 

.STRINGERS  WANTED 
M<mthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiter 
Box  739.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher 

WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE  "HME  MONEY? 

.luthor  &•  Journalist,  America's  finest 
writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write 
"extra"  for  money.  Larston  D.  F.arrar.  i 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newHi>aper-  I 
man.  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 
You  can  get  a  :t-year  subscription  ;ind 
a  free  book,  SUCCESSEX'L  WRITEkRS 
AND  HOW  THEY  WORK  ($4.95  re¬ 
tail!  for  onlv  $10.  Send  check  and  info  j 
to  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  1030  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  , 
20004. 

Miscellaneous  \ 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  I 
vania  newspatiers.  For  application 
write;  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  P'ront  | 

Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110.  1 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  for  press- 
rot^  supplies  for  territory  including 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Man  with 
Itressroom  ex|>erience  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  <iualifie<l, 
write  to  Box  540,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


C»MBINATION  PRINTER  with  plenty 
of  experience  in  ad  composition  and  ad 
mark-up.  Must  be  top-notch  and  able 
to  step  into  suitervisory  capacity  in  ad 
alley.  Top  salary.  Medium  size-daily  in 
Area  3.  Reply  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

STRINGEIR  WANTEID  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  743, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography  i 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHEai  for  a 
I  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Florida, 
i  'We  have  an  oitening  for  a  creative 
but  practical  photographer  who  wants 
,  to  make  pictures  for  a  bright  and 
growing  newspaper.  j 

He  must  be  able  to  shoot  a  picture-  • 
page  layout  and  then  cover  a  half-  ' 

column  head  shot  with  the  same  skill  i 

and  enthusiasm.  ( 

We  want  a  photographer  who  knows  ' 
when  to  use  a  35  or  a  4  x  5;  that 
'  wants  to  shoot  more  color  than  he  is 
j  shooting  now ;  that  knows  how  to  use 
I  multi-strobe.  < 

'  He  must  be  able  to  work  on  his  own; 

'  to  think  in  terms  of  picture  ideas;  to  ' 
,  do  an  eye-catching  job  on  routine  as- 
I  signments. 

Wo  want  a  photographer  who  even- 
^  tually  can  show  us  a  dozen  examples 
'  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  past  four 
weeks — not  a  portfolio;  we  want  a  ' 

I  photographer  who  wants  to  make  pic- 
I  turee — not  just  take  them.  Box  706, 

I  Elditer  &  Publisher. 

I  Press  Room 

1  COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Journey¬ 
man  for  new  plant  with  five  units  of 
I  Goss  Headliners.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions;  37)4  hour  week.  Write  giving 
full  resume  of  experience  and  personal 
:  history  to;  Jack  Powers,  Press  Fore- 
i  man,  Beaver  County  Times.  Beaver, 
i  Penna.  15009. 

I  PRESSMAN-COMPOSITOR  for  small 
daily-weekly  combination  (we  have 
Goes  Cox-O-Type  press).  Present  press¬ 
man  retiring  after  43  years  with  firm. 
Good  scale — paid  holidays  and  vacation 
— overtime  premium  pay.  Stevens  Ptg. 
Co..  Paxton.  Ill.,  60957.  Phone  (217) 
379-4313. 

PRESSMEN  WANTED 
Experienced  preeemen  on  double  width  I 
and  single  width  Hoe  or  Duplex 
presses.  Top  opportunity.  Ebccellent 
Salary.  Hospitalization  and  Life  insur¬ 
ance;  sick  benefits  and  other  fringe  I 
benefits.  Suburb  of  Chicago.  Permanent  I 
positions.  Box  694.  Editor  &  Ehiblisher.  | 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  expe¬ 
rienced  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goss  Ur-  I 
banite.  Good  o|)portunity.  Box  586.  I 
I  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  or  call  collect  212- 
I  345-3833.  I  ( 


Production 

AD  FOREMAN  for  expanding  daily. 
Area  3.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  compositor-markup  man.  Good 
wages.  Send  complete  resum4  in  first 
letter.  Reply  to  Box  684,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ADVE'RTISING  LAYOUT 
AND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  offset  newspaiier  shop.  Experience 
necessary.  TErrace  9-3112,  or  Box  599. 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Major  midwest  metropolitan  newspaper  ; 
seeks  versatile,  aggressive  man,  with 
ideas  and  the  proven  ability  to  plan, 
preiiare  and  execute  them.  Should  be 
familiar  with  layout  and  l)e  able  to  ; 
write  creative,  exciting  copy  for  news-  | 
paper  and  tnule  ads.  posters,  radio  ami 
TV.  Top  salary  and  excellent  benefits,  j 
Submit  resume.  Box  765,  Ekiitor  &  Pule  < 
Usher.  I 

Public  Relations  ^ 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
Airgressive  midwestem  multi-plant  com¬ 
pany  has  an  opening  for  a  man  with 
3-6  years’  experience  as  industrial  edi¬ 
tor  to  organize  and  direct  the  com¬ 
pany’s  internal  communications  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  of  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability  to 
Box  388,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801. 

NEWS  AND  INFORMATION  specialist  j 
ex^rienoed  in  news  writing,  able  to  . 
write  good  features.  Opportunity  to  ' 
build  strong  program.  (Allege  degree  ; 
required.  Pesition  in  college  public  re¬ 
lations  office.  Zone  2.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box 
666.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


'X'lt  AIN  EE  NEIEDEID  to  help  (^R  direc¬ 
tor  in  Chicago.  Prefer  J-Gr;td,  good 
typist.  Will  train.  Box  675.  ^klitor  A 
^bllsher. 

NEWS  BUREIAU  DIRECrTOR  for  New 
Ehtgland  college.  Excellent  ui>i>ortunity 
for  live-wire  interested  in  «i>iK>rtunity 
for  growth.  Preferred  experi.  nce:  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau  or  new.sp.i|>er  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Degree.  Salary  open. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  702,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  D 1 1(  EiCTOR, 
Journalism  deg.,  age  3.5-45,  heavy  writ 
ing  l>arkgn>uml.  experience  m  product 
publicity,  newspairer  experience  help, 
ful,  must  lie  good  speech  writer  who 
can  come  up  with  constructive 
thoughts,  Washington,  D.C.  l(H‘:ition.  to 

$'20.0(10.  PRESS  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE.  1107  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


Established  graphic  arts  manufacturer 
offers  excellent  opportunity  to  men 
with  administrative  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  linecastlng 
maintenance  and  tape  operation.  Some 
electronics  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Regular  travel  required  in  central  Zone 
5.  All  replies  in  confidence  to  Box  728, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Teletypesetter  School 

NEWSPAPER 

TELETYPESETTER 

SCHOOL 

Open  to  anyone  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  Teletypesetting.  Will  teach 
justified  and  computer  tapes,  in¬ 
cluding  tabular,  classified,  etc.,  on 
Fairchild  and  Friden  machines; 
will  train  both  male  and  female, 
including  Linotype  operators  want¬ 
ing  to  switch  to  tape  setting.  Also 
newspai>ers  wanting  whole  crews 
trained  for  tape  operation.  An  8- 
week  course  gaurantees  375  lines 
and  up  using  our  high-speed  sys¬ 
tem.  Instructor  has  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience. 

For  complete  Information,  write  to 
Box  723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Cartoonists 


TOP-Fi-JGHT  CARTOONIST  —  Clean.  ; 
Qp.to-i;ula  style;  fast,  accurate,  adapt-  | 
able.  -kinir  permanent  position  either 
as  polUioal  cartoonist  with  a  modem  ' 
metrop’litan  newspaper  ...  or,  as  j 
ghost  »n  a  growing  humor  strip.  Ex-  ^ 
pect  Sl&.OOO  minimum  annually;  worth  i 
more  to  right  party.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  every  phase  of  cartooning  except  i 
animation.  Member  of  N.C.S.  Married,  \ 
with  three  teenagers.  Will  send  resume 
and  samples  upon  request.  (Live  in 
Zone  9).  Now  working  on  top  strip. 
Write  Hox  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIIU-UUATION  DIRECTOR: 
Seekiiii;  association  with  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper.  Aggressive  and 
promotion-minded  with  demonstrated  i 
ability  to  organize  and  motivate  strong  : 
sales  force.  Particular  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Extensive  experience  in 
sales  promotions,  distribution  and  labor 
relations.  Age  46,  married,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  for  immerliate  inter¬ 
view,  or  resume  in  confidence.  Box  751. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"RESULTS”  a  speciality.  CM  on  me-  ] 
dium-size  ME&S  seeks  change.  Prefer 
■tough’  situation.  Your  confidence  re-  ! 
spectol.  Box  741,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM,  female.  20  years'  experience — 
last  10  in  South — desires  position. 
Chart  Area  4  preferred.  Strong  on 
classified-display ;  know  every  phase 
through  bookkeeping.  Box  709,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

DESIRE  Advertising  Manager's  posi¬ 
tion  small  daily  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 
Fifteen  years'  all  phases  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Age  .38.  married.  Box  623, 
Lima,  Ohio  46801. 

ADVERTISING  —  Newspaper,  agency 
experience;  copy,  layout,  publicity — all 
media.  Excellent  references.  Presently 
employed.  Box  749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  for 
mana^ment  or  sales  in  Zone  5.  Ad¬ 
vertising  degree,  5  years'  experience, 
28,  married;  strong  on  sales  and  lay¬ 
out.  Box  776,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
medium-sized  daily  ...  a  top  “pro" 
with  outstanding  record.  University 
gr^uate,  36  years'  exi>erience.  26  as 
editor.  Leader  in  community  relations. 
Box  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


DESKMAN,  skilled  in  layout,  wire.  ‘ 
sports  editing,  seeks  key  post  on  East-  ! 
em  medium  daily ;  12  years'  experience.  , 
Box  706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  PR.  New  Yorker.  25 
years'  communications  media — The  AP., 
newspapers,  PR,  radio-tv.  Good  re-  j 
porter,  fast,  accurate  writer,  hard  | 
worker.  Non-drinker;  married.  With  i 
NY  World's  Pair  news  until  Fair  | 
closed.  Prefers  permanent  spot  in  ! 
Southern  California,  or  Arizona  pro-  , 
gressive  weekly,  small  or  large  daily ; 
PR  or  ad  agency.  Box  718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  QUALITY?  Quality  in 
sports  writing  is  what  I'm  offering. 
Don't  bother  if  you  can't  negotiate  in 
$160  per  week  range.  Five  years'  ex-  , 
perience.  Family  man — vet — college  j 

graduate.  Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  85-M  daily  must  move  I 
to  within  50-miIes  of  D.(5.  Steady;  3 
papers  26  years.  All  newsroom  skills. 
Will  assume  full  responsibility — edit.  ; 
write,  do  PR  or  take  comparably  in¬ 
teresting  job.  Box  718,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  (or) 

FO  REMAN  ” EA V Y  ASSISTANTSHI P 

Experienced  in  both  meclium-sizeil  and  Exi»erienced  all  department*:  emphasis 
Metropolitan  paper*.  Exiierienced  in  <>n  composition.  StronK  on  pn»blem 
TTS  and  new  processes.  FSiII  resume  at  analysiSt  scientific  systems  and  m^h- 
your  request.  Will  jfo  anjrwhere  but  ods,  personnel  and  ctwnmunicalions. 
prefer  the  southwest.  Replies  hel<l  con-  tally  up  on  new  process^  inclu<linif 


your  request.  Will  jfo  anjrwhere  but  ods,  personnel  and  ctwnmunicalions.  lo- 
prefer  the  southwest.  Replies  hel<l  con-  tally  up  on  new  process^  inclu<linif 
fidential.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher,  computer  typesetting.  Electronically 
- - - — and  mechanically  comi>etent.  Docu- 


Froduction 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

desires  new  location.  20  years'  proven 
experience  with  a  composing  rfH>m 
background.  Experienced  in  all  iihases 
of  Production  and  Union  negotiations. 


mented  jierformance  record.  Presently 
stymied  in  large  metro.  Prefer  non¬ 
union  o|»eration.  40,  family,  college. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  771,  Eilitor  « 
Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENGEH)  NEWSMAN  seeks 


Now  employed  but  desiring  a  new  loca-  '  company,  college  PR  or  writing 
tion.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box  763.  Zones  2,  3,  6.  Photo.  Radio.  Box  I.io. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  .  i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  1 


Order  Blank 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  -  NEWSMAN,  cur-  1 
rently  with  daily,  seeks  weekly  group  m 

or  small  daily  spot.  Able  to  add  life  m  Name _ 

to  your  feature  pages.  Box  699,  Editor  = 

&  Publisher.  g 

~  3  Address 

NEWSMAN.  29,  seeks  job  with  news-  = 
paiier  or  radio  station  in  Area  1  or  2.  g 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher.  =  City _ 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  .39— editor,  1 

publisher — available  now.  Experience.!  m  State _ 

offset,  letteniress,  all  desks,  Iwats  and  3 
all  phases  photography,  including  dark-  5 
room.  Box  769,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  = 


-Zip  Code 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  seven 
years'  on  medium-size  dailies  handling 
all  beats,  telegraph  desk,  sports,  pho¬ 
tography;  want  job  on  metro  daily  or 
ME  small  daily  in  Zones  3,  4  or  6. 
Present  salary:  $6,800.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Phil  Maclin,  204  Drusilla  Lane, 
Vicksburg.  Miss.,  39180.  (Phone  nights, 
636-3656). 

award-winning  sports  writer. 

10  years'  metropolitan  experience.  Box 
726,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CALIFORNIAN,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Political  Science 
January  '66  gr^uate,  22,  will  work 
from  bottom-up  nvorier’s  Job.  Oillege 
paper  experience  plus  basic  journalism 
writing  courses.  4-F  draft  status,  but 
nrt  limitations.  Any  reporting  job  con¬ 
sidered,  anywhere  U.S.A.  Box  697, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

BOOK  RBTVIEW  COLUMN  600-words 
weekly  in  a  lively  style  on  offbeats 
and  best-sellers.  $2.  Box  719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  NEW  ZEALAND  STRINGER? 
Exi>erienced  reixirter  leaving  Dec.  1 
for  two  years  Down  Under.  Write  Box 
746,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Operators-Machinists 

TTS  -  ADS  -  MAKEUP 
Husband/Wife,  excellent  printing  back¬ 
grounds.  CHean,  competent.  Desire  per¬ 
manent  positions,  same  shifts.  Will 
travel  anywhere.  Box  766,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— I  have  10  years' 
in  newspaper  experience,  8  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  Age  28,  single;  have  AB  in 
Journalism.  Seek  position  on  paper 
with  photo  staff ;  I  am  tired  of  being 
the  STAFF.  Willing  to  work  day  or 
nightaide.  Box  707,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  27,  imaginative, 
self-starter,  experienced:  editorial, 
fashion,  feature,  layouts,  documentary 
— b&w  and  color  equipped.  Former 
staff  highly  respected  Midwest  Daily/- 
Sunday,  doing  full  range  of  assign¬ 
ments.  Available  for  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  photographic  o;)- 
eration:  Daily.  Magazines,  PR,  Indus¬ 
try,  or?  Box  742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMAN  with  12  tmars'  experience 
I  on  Tubular.  Combination  shop.  Ability 
in  color.  Age  81.  Gerald  Lange,  818 
Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  49086. 


Classification. 


H  To  Run 


f~|  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
tun:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR-WRITER,  male.  43,  heavy  PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT.  ,  g  ^ 

features,  column,  editorials,  copy  desk,  over  23  years'  experience  on  presses  j  g  tviall  tO. 

luakeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  cdiallenge  and  stereotype  ...  a  top  “pro”  with  |S  _ 

with  newspaper*,  magazines,  school*,  outstanding  record.  Experienced  on  ^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Aveeee  •  New  Yerk»  Mew  York  10022 

r^ublfshe”  *’  *’  filllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

|{y  RolM*rl  I .  Brown 

Several  Deadly  Fallacies 


There  are  lots  of  mytlis  and 
fallacies  about  the  newspaper 
business  beinj?  accepted  in  influ¬ 
ential  places  these  days  and 
i|uite  a  few  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  are  trying  to  do  a  prood  job 
of  correctinpT  them.  The  bipRest 
problem  is  to  get  more  news- 
pa|)ermen  involved  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  so  that  a  true  picture  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  em¬ 
ployment  will  exist  among  the 
general  public. 

The  latest  effort  of  this  kind 
to  come  to  our  attention  is  a 
talk  given  by  Joseph  N.  Freu- 
denberger,  director  of  Special 
Publications  for  the  Gannett 
Company,  Rcx-hester,  X.  Y.  He 
addresseil  the  Southern  Indus¬ 
trial  Editors  Institute  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  this  week  on  “the  several 
deadly  fallacies  about  journal¬ 
ism.” 

As  the  basis  for  his  theme  he 
used  the  character,  Modred, 
from  the  musical  “Camelot”  who 
l)arodied  the  seven  deadly  sins 
in  his  song,  “The  Seven  Deadly 
Virtues.” 

.Mr.  Freudenberger  noted  that 
the  initials  of  his  several  falla¬ 
cies  spell  “Modred.” 

*  *  * 

“The  M  stands  for  the  myth 
that  success  is  invariably  meas¬ 
ured  by  Mass  Circulation.  No 
writing  was  worth  while,  begin¬ 
ners  seemed  to  believe,  unless  it 
was  for  Reader’s  Digest  or,  at 
least,  the  New  York  Times. 
Ridiculous!  A  writing  career  can 
be  satisfying  wherever  it  serves 
the  causes  of  mankind;  when¬ 
ever  it  leads  to  a  meeting  of 
sharp  minds;  in  whatever  form 
it  can  effectively  and  beautifully 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge. 

“The  second  letter  in  Modred’s 
name  is  O — and  the  second 
deadly  fallacy  involves  Owner¬ 
ship.  In  my  student  days,  many 
l)eople  believed  that  owners  of 
the  so-called  mass  media  were, 
automatically,  journalists.  Stock 
exchanges  now  list  several  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  broadcasting 
groups  and  publishing  enter- 
l)rises  which  have  “gone  public.” 
It  has  become  obvious  that  not 
all  shareholders  in  Times-Mirror 
Corp.,  or  Time,  Inc.,  or  Metro¬ 
media  are  journalists  ...  or 
want  to  be.  What  they  do  want 
— and  what  many  other  owners 
demand — is  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  company  be  pro¬ 
fessional.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
professional  managers. 

“So  don’t  sell  journalism  short 


Iwcause  media  owners  aren’t  all 
journalists.  Be  thankful  that 
they  aren’t — and  that  their 
money  can  give  you  the  power 
to  serve  a  mass  audience  or  a 
mass  readership. 

“That  D  is  Mtxlreil  can  stain! 
for  the  fallacy  of  Dependence — 
the  erroneous  notion  that  jour¬ 
nalists  must  be  lieholden  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  or  backers,  or  (in  the 
case  of  industrial  publications) 
spon.soring  corporations.  The 
fir.st  obligation  of  the  editor — 
lie  he  newspaper  editor  or  indus¬ 
trial  editor — is  to  his  conscience. 
His  second  is  to  his  profession. 

“Journalists  of  high  principle 
and  true  independence  are  as 
likely  to  lie  found  on  small 
dailies  or  weeklies  as  on  news¬ 
magazines  or  TV  networks.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  believe  that  a  col¬ 
lege  student  should  select  his 
fir.st  einjiloyer  as  his  father  picks 
common  stocks — for  safety  of 
principal,  current  yield,  and 
potential  growth.  You’re  not 
spending  dollars  on  your  job- 
choice;  you’re  investing  an  im¬ 
portant  j)art  of  your  life.  Pick 
a  job  of  which  you  can  be  proud. 

“Fallacy  No.  4 — the  R  fallacy 
— legards  Remuneration.  You’ve 
Immui  told  that  levels  of  pay  are 
low  in  journalism.  They  are,  in 
some  jobs,  in  some  places.  But 
on  Rochester  newspapers,  the 
starting  salaries  of  this  year’s 
college  graduates  have  ranged 
up  to  $140  a  week.  In  Atlanta  I 
imagine  the  range  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same. 

“Fallacy  E,  the  fifth  fallacy, 
relates  to  Ethics.  It  holds  that 
the  level  of  professional  ethics 
rises  with  paid  circulation  or 
audited  listenership.  This  is  akin 
to  the  very  first  deadly  fallacy — 
the  one  al)out  mass  circulation. 
.\nd  in  neither  is  size  relevant. 

“You  don’t  have  to  find  a  job 
in  Atlanta,  or  Miami,  or  New 
York  if  you  would  observe  top 
standards.  You  can  do  it  on  a 
weekly  newspaper,  or  on  a  100- 
watt  .station,  or  on  a  factory- 
town  house  magazine. 

“Deadly  Fallacy  No.  6  must 
begin  with  D.  So  let’s  remember 
it  as  the  Dead-end  fallacy.  Many 
persons  living  in  the  past  will 
tell  you  that  newspapering  is  a 
dead-end  job.  What  could  be 
further  from  the  truth?  What 
job  could  educate  a  hard  worker 
more  rapidly?  Where  could  a 
bright  young  man  or  woman  find 
more  avenues  of  advancement? 
Where  is  versatility  more  in 
demand  or  better  rewarded?” 


CABOT  PRIZE  of  a  gold  medal,  a 
plaque  and  $1,000  is  received  by 
Paul  Sanders,  left,  Latin  American 
editor  for  Associated  Press,  from 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia  University. 


Editors  Evaluate 
(Campus  Newspaper 


Austin,  Texas 
W.  W.  Heath,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Board  of 
Regents,  has  appointed  12  Texas 
newsi)ai)er  editors  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  make  a  study  of  student 
publications  on  the  campus,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Daily  Texan. 

The  following  have  accepted 
appointment  to  the  committee: 
William  P.  Hobby,  Houston 
Post;  Jack  Krueger,  Dallas 
Mommy  News;  Jack  Butler, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram; 
Thomas  Thompson,  Amarillo 
Globe-Times;  Charles  Guy,  Lub¬ 
bock  .Avalanche- Journal;  Robert 
Jackson,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times;  Ed  Hunter,  Galveston 
News-Tribune ;  Richard  Brown, 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Charles  E. 
Green,  .Austin  American-States- 
nmn;  Clayte  Binion,  Houston 
Chronicle;  Charles  O.  Kilpatrick 
San  .Antonio  Exp7'ess,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  N,  Dwight  Allison,  San 
.Antonio  Light. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has 
asked  the  committee  to  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  determining 
whether  the  Daily  Texan  should 
be  a  laboratory  for  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  any,  will  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
University  administration. 

• 

Retiring  to  Cabin 

Ontario,  Calif. 
After  55  years  in  newspaper 
work  here,  Walter  W.  Axley  is 
retiring  as  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
ply  superintendent  for  the  On¬ 
tario  Daily  Report  and  moving 
to  a  cabin  in  nearby  mountains. 
He  l>egan  his  career  as  printer’s 
devil. 


ANOTHER  recipient  of  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prize  was  Gesford  F. 
Fine,  Latin  American  editor  of 
United  Press  International.  Tht 
presentations  were  made  Oct.  21. 


"Last  Isstie^  Line 
Startles  Readers 

CuERO,  Tex. 

Readers  of  the  Cuero  Record 
must  have  been  startled  when 
they  picked  up  their  Oct.  15 
issue  and  page  one  was  headed 
“Last  Issue.” 

The  next  line  was  reassuring, 
however.  It  I’ead  “What  If  This 
Were  the  Last  Issue?” 

Balance  of  the  front  page  was 
devoted  to  the  explanation  that 
Oct.  11-17  was  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  with  this  com¬ 
ment  : 

“You  may  personally  like  or 
dislike  the  editorial  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  newspaper.  You 
may  like  or  dislike  ad  makeup, 
its  editor  or  publisher,  its  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers.  You 
may  like  or  dislike  the  total 
creation,  but  the  newspaper 
taken  as  a  whole,  fills  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  your  life.” 
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Chasing  lions  is  all  in  a  night’s  work 
for  your  electric  company 


We’ve  probably  chased  away  more 
lions,  tigers,  bears  and  other  night¬ 
marish  animals  than  all  the  big- 
game  hunters  in  Africa. 

That’s  because  we  provide  more 
electric  service  than  anybody  else  in 
the  world.  And  you  know  the  wild 
animals  that  sometimes  invade  a 
youngster's  sleep  simply  can't  abide 
an  electric  light. 

It  doesn't  cost  nearly  so  much  to 
chase  away  lions  as  it  did  when  you 


were  a  youngster.  In  fact,  the  unit 
price  of  electricity  for  the  home  is 
less  than  half  what  it  was  30  years 
ago.  And  the  supply  has  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  will  double 
again  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Most  of  this  lion-chasing  electric 
service  is  supplied  by  light  and  power 
companies  — more  than  300  of  them 
across  the  nation  —  which  are  in¬ 
vestor-owned  and  business-managed. 
And  since  it  is  simply  good  business 


to  bring  more  electric  service  to  you 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  we’re 
constantly  searching  for  more  imagi¬ 
native  and  etticient  ways  to  do  it. 

So  the  next  time  a  lion  invades 
your  home  in  the  dark  of  night,  just 
turn  on  a  light.  It’s  the  fastest, 
cheapest  way  to  chase  him  away. 

You’ve  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies*^ 

*Nani»s  ot  sponsoring  companios  availabit  through  this  magaiint 


Watch  for  HOLLYWOOD  PALACE,  with  Bing  Crosby  as  guest  host,  Saturday,  November  20,  9:30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 
Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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The  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

for  newspaper  writing  during  1965  most  nearly 
exemplifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1965 
entry  deadline  . . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or 
woman  may  be  nominated  for  an  Award  by  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  reader.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Award, 
including  clippings  or  tear  sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  during  1965  and  a  biographical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to : 

ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


